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Sun ; 
Select Che ters 
From the Book of the 
Cio Wiorlys, 
Translated from the Ori- 
ginal Esoteric into the 
Language of the 
Border Land: - 
Comprizing the Historie and Gests 
of MAXILIAN, agnominated 
CosMENCEPHALUs, and a (@oustne 
German of SATYRANE, the Ipo- 
LOCLAST——a_ very true Novel 
founded on Acts, aptly divided 
and diversely digested into Syttes, 
Flights, Stations (or Landing-places) 
Hloors and Htories —— complete 
in Numeris, mo>re or less. 





Nora Benz.—By default of the decypherer, we are forced to leave the 
blank space before “‘ Numeris” unfilled ; a part of the work, we fear, still re- 
maining in the @neepbalic character, a sort of Sans-scrirt, much used, we 

' wnderstand, by adepts in the occult sciences, as likewise for promi notes. 
We should also apologize for the indiscretion of our author in his eptatolary 
preface (seduced by the wish of killing two birds with one stone, ) in 
Up vis a vis, as it were, so respectable and comprehensive (not to sa 
cal,) a personage as Tue Reaper with Dick Proof, corrector—of what 
we not, unless, as we grievously suspect, he is in the employ of Messrs 
Dash, Asterisk, Anon, and Company. Nor is this all ; this im jog Gigs 4 
aggravated by sundry passages, exclusively relating and a to Mr 
Proof, which have an effect on the series of thoughts common to both the 
ties, not much unlike that, which a parenthesis or two of links, made of 
delion stems, might be supposed to produce in my Lord Mayor or Mr Sheriff's 

chain. In one flagrant instance, with which the first in the 
] concluded, we have, by virtue of our editorial prerogative, the 
the passage to the place and condition of a Mote. ——Eprtor. 
> Vou. XL A 
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Motro.* 


* How wishedly will sprnelpity tlie’ case Of Anca hud and Fan raenta, the patience 
of GnysE Lp in Chaucer, the Misery and troublesome of the phanatic | mca 
tic 9) lovers in Cleopatra, Cassandra, Amadis de Gaul, Sidney, and such like! Yet all 
these. are as mere romantic as Rabelais his Garagantua. And yet with an unmoved. 
Wrote peruse the very dolorous and lam murder of MiicoLu ms 

tHe off the head of Kine Avpinvs; the poisoning of Ferevaius 

the Third by his own queen, and the throat-cutting of Kine FetTHeLmacavs by a 
fiddler! nay, and moreover, even the martyrdom of old QuEEN KeTapan in Persia, 
the stabbing of Henry Fourth in Fratice, the satrilegious poisoning of Emperor Henry 
th, inv Italy, the miserable death of Maurtcrus the Emperor, with a wife and fiye 
dren, by wicked PHocas,—can read, I say, these and the like fatal pa 5 Tes 
corded by holy fathers and grave chroniclers, with less pity and compassion the 
shallow loves of Romeo for his Juliet in Shakespeare—his deplorable tragedies, or 
shun the pitiful wanderings of Lady Una in meen, Spe her stray Red-cross, in Master 
Spenser his quaint rhymes. Yea, the famous doings, and grievous sufferings of our 
own anointed kings, may be far outriyalled ini some mens minds by the hardships of 


sdme enchanted innamorato in Ariosto, Parismus, or the two Palmerins.” 
Fouxts's History of the. Wicked Plots and Conspiracies, &c. 


3 Morro II. 


‘¢ Pray, why is it that people say that men are not such fools now-a-days as they were 
in the days of yore? I would fain know, whether you would have us understand by 
this same saying, as indeed you logically may, that formerly men were fools, and in 
this generation are grown wise. How many and what dispositions made them fools ? 
How many, and what dispositions were wanting to make ’em wise ? Why were those 
fools? How should these be wise ? Pray, how came you to know that men were for- 
merly fools ? How did, you find that they are now wise? Who made them fools ? Who 
in Heaven’s name made them wise ? 0 d’ye think are most, those that loved man- 
kind foolish, or those that love it wise ? How long has it been wise ? How long other- 
wise ? Whence proceeded thé foregoing folly ? Whence the following wisdom ? Why 
did the old folly end now and no later? Why did the modern wisdom begin now and 
no sooner ? What were we the worse for the former folly ? What the better for the suc- 
ceeding wisdom ? How should the ancient folly have come to nothing ? How should this 
same new wisdom be started up and established ? Now answet me, an’t please you.” 

Francis RaBELats’ Preface to his Fifth Book. 





EPISTLE 


Premonitory for rH® RBADER ; but contra-monitery and in reply to 
Dick Proor, Corrector. 


Of the sundry sorts of vice, Richard, 
that obtain in this sinful worlg, one of 
the most troublesome is advice, and no 
less an annoyance to roy feelings, than 
@ pun is to thine. “ your scene 

ao off! ra ee ever istorian be- 
fore affronted by so wild a suggestion? 
Tf, indeed, the Ladies: measures, and 
events of the last six years, insular and 
continental, or the like of that, had 
Been the title and subject. matter of 
Se wetk and you had then advised 
the transfer of the scene to Siam and 
Borneo, or to Abyssinia and the Isle 


‘Lomon 


of Ormus—there would be something 
to 4 for it, verisimilitudinis causa, or 
on the ground of lessening the impro- 
bability of the narrative. But in the 
history of Maxilian !—Why, the lo- 
cality, man, is an essential part of the a 


priori evidence of its truth! * * * * 


In a bi hical work, ¢ the pro- 
wat of p are indi e, 

ick. To prove this, you need only 
change the scene in the History of 
Rob from the precipices of Ben 
and the glens and inlets of 
the Trossacs (the Trossacs worthy to 





eh 








* Which Posicrity is requested to reprint at the back of the title-page, for the pre- 
sent, Quo’ North, qao’ Blackwood, quo’ concessére Columnee. 

+ In y, (which, by the bi, reminds me of a rejoinder made to me, nigh 30 
' ago, by Parsons the , On my objecting to sundry anecdotes in a MS. 
Life, thet di more credit te the wit and invention of the author, than to his ho 
and veracity. ‘‘ In a professed biography, Mr P.” quoth I, pleadingly, and some- 
what syllabically.—‘* Biography, sir,” iaterrupted he, ** Sellography is what J want.” 





have mede.a W. S.-but that a W. S. 
is only of God's ing, “ nascitur 
non. éi,”) to Snow Hill, Breckneck 
Stairs, or Little Hell in Westminster 
going to which last named place, 
ek, when we were at the —— 
school, you evaded the guilt of fore- 
swearing for telling of me to our mas- 
ter, after you sworn that you 
would go to ——, if you did—well 
knowing where you meant me to un- 
jaan you, and where in honour 
you ought to have gone—but this may 
be mended in time. 

ont And lay the time further back ! 
Butwhy, Richard ? I pray thee tell me, 
why? The present, you reply, is not 
the. age of the supernatural. Well, and 
if I admit, that the age at present is 
so fully attached to Aa unnatural in 
taste, the preternatural in life, and the 
contra-patural in philosophy, as to 
have little room left for the super-na- 
tural—yet what is this to the pur- 
pose? I cannot antedate the highly 
respectable personage, into whose com- 
pany 1 have presumed to bring you— 
I may make THE READER sleep, but 
I cannot make him .one of the Seven 
Sept to awake at my request for 
the time,since he fell into his long 
nap over. the Gelden Legend, or the 
Vision of Alberic ! Or does the reader, 
thinkst thou, believe oe pny pow 
wigard, guome, mymph, syiph, an 
salamander, did exist in those days; 
but that, like the mammoth and me- 

rim, the race is extinct? “Will 
accept as fossiles, met he wool 
reject. as_ specimens caught— 
herein differing widely from the old, 
woman, who, as the things were said 
to have ha d so far off and so long 
ago, in God’s mercy, there was 
not 4 word of truth in them? Thou 
think this, Richard, but I will 


wayst thi 
pas ea affront the reader by attribu- 


- ting to him a faith so dependent on 
dates, nor myself, whose history is a 
concaye mirror, not a glass case of 
mymmies, stuffed skins of defunct 
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Thus, Richard, might I multipl: 
thy objection, but that I detest the ote 
bono, when it is to be a substitute. 
for the guid veri. Nor will I stop at 
present to discuss thy insinuation 
against the comparative wisdom of the 
sires of our great grandsires, though 
at some future time I would fain hear 
thy answers to the doubts and queries 
in 5 Paopa motto, originally started 
by ter Rabelais, in that model of ~ 
true and perpetual history, the Travels 
of Garagantua and his friends. 

Without condescending to non-sni¢ 
you by the flaws in your indictment, 
I assert the peculiar fitness of this.age, 
in which, by way of compromising the 
claims of memory and hope, the rights 
both of its senior and of its junior 
members, I comprize the interval from 
1770 to 1870. 

An adventurous position, but for 
which the age, I trust, will bé “ m 
good masters’—the more so, that 
must forego one main help towards 
establishing the characteristic epithets 
rightfully appertaining to its embla- 
zonment—namely, an expose of its own 
notions, of its own morals and philo- 
sophy. But Truth, I> remember, is 
reported to have already lost her front 
teeth (dentes incisores et prehensiles) b 
barking too close-at:the cele of'a teak. 
ive fashion : a second blow might leave 
her blind.as well as toothless. Besides, 
a word in your ear, Richard ‘Proof, I 
do not trust you. I mean, there- 
fore, to follow Petrarch’s* example, 
and confine my, confidence on these 
points to a few.dear friends and reve- 
red benefactors, to whom I am in the 
habit of opening, out,my inner man i 
the world of spirits—a world whi 
the eres of * the profane vulgar” 
would probably mistake for a ga 
floored and wainse i 
books ; tattered folios, to wit, ang 
Massive in no better plight. 

Butriment, loweyer, of 


‘> 


For the 


lv 





_.# Bhep here alluded to, I should, .as an el strain, 
> , d, -98 an elevated rg 


great and 


xrays man, com 
ve not the folio edition of Petrarch’s 


cannot therefore give 


toany passage of 
] works by me (by the bye, 
in respect of blunders I know of, not ing even Anderson 

particular reference. But 


eq) 
me 


it is my purpose t 


an ; 
retiatks on the Latin Works of Petrarch, with a few, $, at a future 


S. T. C. 


yaslight f toe enconaling att eee ath scenic “tae 
su 4 on his con’ 
one by that, portion of his works, which is least in account with his posterity 











6 
scorn and vanity—which are fn fact 
much the same ; for con is ho- 
but egotism furned sour—for the 
requisite supply, I say, of our social 
wants (Reviews, Anecdotes of Living 
Authors, Table-talk, and such like 
>) it will suffice if I hereby 
confess, that with rare exceptions these 
friends of mine were all born and bred 
before the birth of Common Sense by 
the obstetric skill of Mr Locke, nay, 
to the first creation of intellectual 
ight in the of Sir Isaac New- 
ton—which latter event (we have Mr 
Pope’s positive assurance of the fact 
may account for its universal an 
equable diffusion at present, the Light 
not having had time to collect itself 
into individual luminaries, the future 
suns, moons, and stars of the mundus 
in ibilis. This, however, may be 
for on or soon after the year 
1870, which, if my memory does not 
fail me, is the date apocalyptically de- 
duced by the Reverend G. S. Faber, 


for the commencement of the Millen- 


my prudential reserve 
on these points must subtract from 
my forces numerically, this does not 
abate my reliance on the suffi 

of those that remain. No! 
with- confidence and secular pride I af- 
firm, there is no age you could sug- 
gest, the characteristic of which is not 
be found in the present—that we 
it spr qnamghonSir sR gah oa 
than an age of our own. You 
y, the Dark Ages ; 


£¢ 
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but luminous works on arts, trades, 

and sciences, natural hi: > and am 

tronomy, ali for the use of children 

from three years old to seven, imter- 

woven with their own little biogra- 

phies and nursery journals, to the ex- 

clusion of Goody te Shoes, as fa~ 

vourin rstition, one party ; 

and of Jack the Gient-killer, a8 @ SUS 

ere parody on David and Goliah, 

the other. 
ar, far around, where’er my eye-balls 

stray, 

By Lucifer! ’tis all one milky way ! 

Or, as‘Propria Que Maribus, speaking 

(more prophetico, et proleptice,) of the 

Irradiators of future (i. e. a Times 

long ago observed, they are commen, 

quite a common thing! 

Sunt commune. Parens, Authorque; In- 
fans, Adolescens ; 

Dux; Exlex; bifrons; Bos, Fur, Sus 
atque Sacerdos. 

So far, at least, you will allow me 
to have made out my position. But if 
by a dark age you mean an age con- 
cerning which we are altogether ‘in 
the dark ; and as, in applying this to 
our own, the Subject and Object, we 
and the age become identical and 
commutable terms ; I bid adieu to all 
reasoning by implication, to all leger- 
demain of inferential logic, and at 
once bring notorious facts to bear out 
my Lopate night d Hecate herself, 

urnin ight-damps for an 
sdlie; ‘lek Bi ait age thune in the’ Aark 

ting its own character, than we 
have seen’ exemplified in our next-door 
neighbour, the Great Nation, when, 
on the bloodless altar of Gallic free- 
dom, she took the oath of peace and 
good-will to all mankind; and abjured 
all conquests but those of reason ? Or 
in the millions throughout the conti- 
nent, who believed her? Or than in 
the two component parties in our own 
illustrious isle, the one of whom’ hail- 
ed her revolution as “a stupendous 
monument of human wisdom and hu- 
man happiness ;” and the other cal- 
culated on its speedy overthrow by an 
act of bankruptcy, to be brought about 
or accelerated by a tion in as- 
signats, corn, and Peruvian bark? Or 
than in the more recent constitutional 
genius of the Peninsula— 


. What time it rose, o’er- ing, from be- 
The mountainous experience, high up- 





1822.7] 
and “ t- by oy i Menten a 
respect more an- 
cient code, vulgarly called the Ten 
Commandments, left the lands as it 
found them, content with excluding 
their owners—owners of four out 
of five, at least, the church and nobi- 
lity—from all share in their represen- 
tation? Or when the same genius, 
the emblem and vice-gerent of the 
t age in Spain, poising the old 
Indigenous loyalty ‘with the newly- 
imported state-craft, secured. to the 
monarch the revenue of a caliph, with 
the power of a constable ? But Pied- 
mont! but Naples—the Neapolitans ! 
the age of patriotism, the firm, the 
disinterested—the of good faith 
and hard fighting—of liberty or death! 
—yea! and the age of newspapers 
and speeches in Britain, France, and 
Germany—the uncorrupted I mean ; 
(and the rest; you know, as mere 
sloughs, rather than a living and com- 
ponent part, need not be taken into 
the calculation)—were of the same 
opinion ! A dream for Momus to wake 
out of with laughing ! 

But enough ! You are convinced on 
this point,—at least you retract your 
objection. And now what else? Does 
my hi require, in the way of 
correspondency, a time of wonders, a 
revolutionary period ? Does it demand 
a@ non-descript age? Should it, above 
all (as I myself admit that it should, ) 
de laid in an age ‘‘ without a name,” 
and which, therefore, it will be. cha- 
rity in me to christen by the name of 
the Polypus? An age, where the in- 
most may be turned outside— and 
** Inside out and outside in,” I at one 
time intended for the title of my his- 


tory—where the very 


with three times three, to Ellis and 
- Trembley, the first historiographers of 
the Pol realm, for this beauti- 
ful em and natural sanction of 
the Soverzicnty or THE Proriz!) 
All, all are to be found in the age we 
live in—whose a tes to enumerate 
would exhaust the epithets of an Or- 
| en amy and the Gradus ad 
} um !—All, all, and. half be- 
aes! aeeeeny of which I first 
it. during the war, at two pub- 
Hedinacr severally given, one by Scot 
tish, and the other by Irish patriots, 
where each assi to their country- 
men three- of gur whole naval 
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and military. success. In each case, 
a priori, the, thing was possible, nay,’ 
probable ; at each meeting the asser- 
tion nem. con, though there 
were eye-witnesses, if not pars-maxi- 
mists present—and both were so much 
in earnest, that I could not find it in 
my heart .to disbelieve either. But 
this is a digression. Or it may be 
printed as a nthesis. All close 
thinkers, you know, are apt to be pa- 
renthetic. 

One other point, and I conclude. 
You are a mighty man for parallel 
passages, Dick ! a very ferret in hunt~ 
ing out the peer and true parent- 
age of a thought, phrase, or image. 
So far from believing in equivocal 
neration, or giving credit to any 
as an Autochthon, i. e. as self-spri 
out of the individual brain, or 
solum, whence (like Battersea cabba- 

es, Durham mustard, Stilton cheese, 

c.) it took its market name, I verily 
suspect you of the heresy of the Pre~ 
Adamites! Nay, I w A ley 5 weet 
that the Thesis for your Doctor’s De. 
gree, should you ever descend from 
a corneneen) ip of typical errata to 

at of misprints in the ge 
would be: quod fontes sint nullibi. 'T 
self-defence, therefore, by grees 4 
anticipationx—a pregnant principle, 
Richard! by viieke of which, (as you 
yourself urged at the time) the dema- 
gogues that threw open the election of 
the Mayor of Garrett, hitherto vested 
in the blackawards of Brentford excli- 
soety the blackguards of the coun- 

at , OX us to an invasion 
ZS thers an of Tunis and 
Algiers! N.B. Clarendon and the 
Quarterly are of the same opinion— 
prospectively, I st, for informer 
and informatively for the reader, 


_ Make known the following: ee 


Some ten or twelve years 

the Vassals of the Sun, i. ¢. the Bodi 
count their time, being in the wor 
of spirits, as above mentioned, and‘in 
the Parnassian quarter, in literary 
chit-chat with Lucian, Arist 4 
rs Rabelais, and Moliere, Wn 2 
glass of green gooseberry wine ce 
the departure of the last-named ait 
articles of French produce have bee! 
declared con in the itual 
Parnassia)—I read them a@ rough pre- 


existent, or as we say her of © 
Maxilian. When who should be sland 


ing behind my chair, “eek 


my shoulder, (I hed a 
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face when igo tne yy I never 
saw a more anticone) but a spirit 
from Thought-land, (North Germany 
I should say) who, it seems, had taken 
a trip thither, during the furlow of a 
ic crisis, into which his Larva 
di been thrown by —— Nic, senior, 
M..D.* and a Mesmerist still in great 
procter. Well! there would have 
‘no harm in. this, for in such. 
cases.it was well known, that the spi- 
nt, on 7 Ae a Aon body, used to 
‘orget at pened to it du- 
ring its absence, and became as igno- 
rant of all the wondrous things it 
seen, said, heard and done, as Balaam’s 
ass. Ultra: Yai ives 6 iveg iFayyerséueves. 
But unluckily, and only a few months 
before, Mr Van Ghert, {who, as privy 
counsellor to the King of the Nether- 
ought to have known better) 
had, by metaphysical skill, discovered 
the means,of so softening the waxen 
tablet in the patient’s cranium, that it 
not only received, but retained, the 
} p on se the movemenisiof the 
uring her trance, re-suggestin 
them to the patient sooner or ong 
cig ike Sack ene 
a8 origi aticies. it eed, 
that eat idea, and too many of 
the sub-ideas, of my ideal work awoke, 
in the consciousness of this Prussian 
or, Saxon, ———- Frederic Miller is the 
name, he A dap by —— soon after the 
retarn.of the spirit to its old chambers 
in_his brain, Alas! my unfortunate 
inti with a certain well-known 
‘Thief of Time,” for which my origi- 


(Jan. 


nality had suffered on more than one 
former occasion, was part in. fault! 
But, be this as it may, so it. chanced, 
however, that before I had put a.single 


line on » (m time being, , indeed, 
pom Fa which of ten 
or twelve pre-existents I should tran- 
scribe firet) ont came the surreptitious 
duplicate, with such changes in names, 
scene of action, thought, images, and 
language, as the previous associations, 
and local impressions of the unweet- 
ing plagiarist had clothed my ideas.in, 
But what I take most, to. heart,.it so 
nearly concerning the credit. of Great 
Britain, is, that it came.out.in another 
country, and in high Dutch! I fore- 
see what my anticipator’s compatriots 
will say—that admitting the facts as 
here related, yet the Anselmus is oo 
mere transcript or version, but at the 
lowest a free imitution of the Maxilian ; 
or rather that the English and German 
works are like two paintings by differ- 
ent masters from the same sketch, the 
credit of which sketch, secundum leges 
et consuetudines .mundi_ corpuseularis, 
must be assigned to the said Frederic 
Miller by,all incarnate spirits, held at 
this present time in thez senses, and 
as long as they continue therein,; but 
which I shall claim to myself, if ever 
I get out of them. And so farewell, 
dear Corrector ! for I must. now ad- 
just myself to retire bowing, face or 
frontispiece, towards THE READE 
with » ini iene eee 
and patient an Arbiter from the 
AUTHOR. 


MAXILIAN. 


Flight I. 


Ir was dn a Whitsunday afternoon— 
the.clocks striking five, and while the 
last stroke was echoing in the now 
empty churches—and just at the turn 
of one of the open streets in the out- 
akirts of Dublin—that a young man, 
swinging himself round the corner. 
ran fi utt on a basket of cakes and 

which an old barrow-wife was 
offering for sale ; and with such force, 
that the contents shot abroad, like the 


ots 


ica iy of a trundled mop, and 
furnished extempore—on the spur of 
the occasion, as we say—a_ glorious 
scramble to the suburban youngsters, 
that were there making or j 

this double holiday. But BB ycie 
can describe the desperate outburst, 
the blaze of sound, into which the 
beldam owner of the wares exploded ! 
or the “boil and bubble” of abuse and 
imprecation, with which the neigh- 


Perea idly 





_® Bee “ Archiv des thierischen 


: 


ges; and of Mr Van Ghert’s, to Lemuel Gulliver ; but I found him strangel 
this. Heé (he said) had never seen any thing like it. But what is that to 


Magnetismus,” edited by Professor Eschenmiyer 
and Co. I mentioned oneof Dr Nic’s cases, with a few ph Bie 
8 


Kieser’s and Nas- 
incre. 


pose’? ‘What does any Gale thesis eplilence di eit april i hagaalve ot Seka 71 


could- not even learn from him, that he had ever met with’a single Meteorolithe, or 
‘Uky~stone, on its travels from the volcanos of Jupiter, or thy moon, to our earth. ‘ 
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it was giddy-blind, is 
ng to stop itself, he held out 
which the grinning scold 
tch transferred to her own 
t the sight of this peace- 
g, the circle opened, and made 
for the young man, who instant- 
course with as much 
the fulness of the street, 
of a second mishap, 

permit. The flame of Iri 
soon languishes and goes out, 
it meets with no fuel from re- 
sistance. The rule holds true in ge- 
. But no rule is of universal ap- 
plication ; and it was far from being 
verified by the offended principal in 
this affray. Unappeased, or calling in 
her fury only to send it out again con- 
densed into hate, the implacable bel- 
dam hobbled after the youth, deter- 
mined that though she f could 
not k with him, yet that her 
earéte dhoukd as lon: Fa _ as ~~ 
throat and lungs supply powder 
for their 
ing her limbs onward, and stopping 
not so much to pant as to gain a ful- 
crum for a more vehement scream, she 
continued to pursue her victim with 
** vocal shafts,” as Pindar has it, or 
de argivor iumeno bese i. e. spitting fire like 

a wet candle-wick, as Aristophanes ! 
And well if this had been all—an 
intem ce, a gust of grazy canker-~ 
ed old age, not worth recording. But, 


eFia2 
Hy 
Be 
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alas! these jets and flashes of execra- . 


tion no sooner reached the ears of the 
' fugitive, but they became articulate 
sentonee the fragments, it seemed, of 
some Old- spell, or wicked witch-. 
rhyme :— 

Ay !—run, run, run, 

flesh, off bone ! 

Thou Satan’s son, 

Thou Devil’s own ! 

Into the glass 

Pass 

The glass! the glass, 
The crystal glass ! 
Though there is reason to believe 


that this transformation of sound, like 
the burst of a bomb, did not take ef- 


a 


ection. Alternately push- ing. 


s 
feet till’ it had reached. ite final desti- 
ion, the youth’s own meatus audi 


nation, 
toréus; and that for others, the s 


away outery did not verbally dif- 
from the usual outcries of a seald 
in a passion > Yet there was 2 some« 
thing in: the yell and throttle of the 
basket-woman’s voice so horrific, that’ 
the general laugh, which kad spread 
round at tie yours man’s expense, 
was suspended. passengers halt« 
ed, as wonder-struck ; and whats that 
moved on, there was a moure 
mur of disgust and aversion. 
Tlie Maxitian—for he it 
was, and no other, who, followi i 
nose, without taking counsel: of his 
eyes; had thus plunged into conflict 
with the old woman's j 
he could attach no sense or 
to the words he heard, felt him: 
ee eres yes inv 
terror, and quickened his steps, to 
as soon as possible out of the cr 1, 
who were making their way to 
pleasure- , the Vanxhall of 
Irish metropolis, and whose looks 
curiosity converged towards him. His 
anxious zig-zag, however, marked the 
desire of haste, rather than its attaine 
ment: and still as he pushed and 
winded through — of the vae 
rious gay parties, all in holiday finery, 
he heard a whispering and murmi 
» © The poor young man! Out on 
the frantic old hag 


or less, superstitious ting looks 
had given a sort of sentimental turn to 
this oye — ong females 
regar youth with increasi 
sympathy: and in his willfiemed 
countenance, (to which the expression 
of inward distress lent an additional 
interest, ) and his athletic growth, they 
found an apology, and, for the mo- 
ment, a compensation, for the awk- 
wardness of his gait, and the more 
than most unfashionable cut of his 
clothes. ay 
It can never be proved, that no.one 
of the Seven Sleepers was a tailor by 
trade; neither do I take.op myself to 
demonstrate the affirmative. But this 
I will maintain, that a tailor, disen- 


thralled from a trance of like duration, - 


with confused and fragmentary recol- 
lections of the fashions at the time he 
fell asleep, blended with the image 
hastily abstracted from the dresses 


* 
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Ia aech saad enihc: ds 
with deep amp Ps, 
with rose-colour embroi ; 
smallclothes, that on one 
on the 


his attire that harmonized, or, as our 
painters say, was in some i 

with the juvenile bloom, and [: mark, 

! Lam going to raise my 

style.an octave or more}—and ardent 

i is face; or with the au- 

that the lustre 

fe !—Like those 

lets of amber, which no 

lover of sonnets but must 

ime or other, in some sweet 

Midsummer Night’s Dream of poetic 

or sentimental sky-gazing, have seen 

Sete row of the celes- 

tial Dian ! Or as I myself, once on a 

time, in a dell of lazy Sicily, down a 

stony side t of which a wild vine was 

creeping tortuous, saw the tendrils of 


Historie and Gests of Mazilian. 


[Jan. 
dows = brow of a projecting rock of 
purest Alabaster, that here gleamed 
from behind the tendrils, and 
here glittered as the in \ 
Yes, gentle Reader !—the diction, 
aaet and a tr of ae pre- 
ph, are somewhat mot- 
ley sad: Nonogen. I am myself 
aware of it. But such was the impres- 
sion it was meant to leave. A. har- 
mony that neither existed in the ori- 
ginal, nor is to be found in any por- 
traiture thereof, presents itself in the 
exact correspondence of the one to the 
other. My friend Panourgos, late of 
the Poultry Counter, but at present in 
the King’s Bench,—a descendant of 
the Rabelaisean Panurge, but with a 
trick of Friar John in his composi- 
tion—acted on this principle. He 
sent ap old coat to be dyed ; the dyer 
brought it home blue and black: he 
beat the dyer black and blue : and this, 
he justly observed, produced a har- 
mony. Discordia concors /—the motto, 
gentle Reader! prefixed by the mas- 
ters of musical counterpoint, to the 
gnarled and quarrelsome notes which 
the potent fist of the Royal Amazon, 
our English Queen Bess, into 
love good neighbourhood pn her 
own virginals.. Besides, I wi to 
leave your fancy a few seconds 
in the tyring-room. And here 
comes! The whole figure of the stu- 
dent—She has dressed the character to 
a hair.—Y ou have it now complete be- 
fore your mind’s eye, as if she had 
caught it flying. 
And in fact, with something like 
the feeling of one flying in his sleep, 





, or articulated doll, as large, in some instances, as a full-grown 


artists 
9 in their 
viously to his perusal of the 
anxious to inform the reader, that havi 


for the arran 
intings, is 


ent and probation of the vane sad 
Layman. Postscript. 
of the student’s tout-ensembie, I am 


looked somewhat more heedfully inte my do- 
Sartor 


cuments, I more than suspect that the piece, since it came from the hands 


of. icuddy, had been most licentiously interpolated by genii of "ore mischievous 
ies—the boni socii of the Etruscan and Samothracian breed ; the “ Robin 
od Fellows” of England; the “‘ Good Neighbours” of North Britain; a 


the 


** Practical Jokers’’ of ali places, but of special frequency in clubs, schools, uni- 


versities. 


+ The author asks credit for his having, here and elsewhere, resisted the temptation 


of substituting ‘* whose” for “ of 


which’’—the misuse of the said pronoun 


“< ‘whose,”’ where the antecedent neither is, nor is meant to be represented as, 


or even animal, he would brand, as one am 
by which imbecile writers fancy they 
meeis with it, of late, in the compositions of men that least of 
to watch over the purity and privileges of their, 


vexation, 
and who ought 


the worst of those mimicries 
e their prose—weuld, but 


all the jealousy of high-priests, set apart by nature for the 


language is, in terminations and 
few it possesses, is most wrongful. 
6 


aie 3 


inflections significant of the 
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stayed, till he had reached and pas - 
ed into the-shade of the alley of trees 
that leads to the gardens—his original 
destination, as he sallied forth from 
his own unlightsome rooms. And 
scarcely, even now, did he venture to 
look up, or around him. The. erup- 
tion from the basket, the air-dance of 
cakes. and apples, continued still be- 
fore his eyes. In the sounds of distant 
glee he heard but a vibration of the 
inhuman multitudinous horse-laugh 
(avapbucy yedacua) at the street cor- 
ner. . Yea, the restrained. smile, or 
the merry glance of pausing or pass- 
ing damsel, were but a dimmer reflec- 
tion of. the beldam’s Aaggish grin. 
He was now at the entrance gate. 
Group after group, all in holiday at- 
tire, streamed forward. The music 
of the wind instruments sounded from 
the gallery ; and louder and thicker 
came -the din of the merry-makers 
from the walks, alcoves; and saloon. 
At the very edge of the rippling tide, 
I once saw a bag-net lying, and a poor 
fascinated haddock with itsneb through 
one of the meshes: and once from the 
garrison at Villette, I witnessed a bark 
of Greece, a goodly Idriote, tall, and 
lustily manned; its white dazzling 
cotton: sails all filled out with the 
breeze, and even now Biding into the 
grand port, (Porto Grande,) forced 
to turn about #nd beat round into 
the sullen harbour of, quarantine.— 
Hapless Maxilian ! the havens of plea- 
sure have their quarantine, and re- 
pel with no less aversion the plague 
of poverty. The Prattique boat hails, 
where is his bill of health? In 
the possession of the Corsair. Then 
first he recovered his thoughts and 
senses sufficiently to remember that 
he had given away—to eomerehans 
and feel the whole weight of his loss. 
- And if a bitter curse on his malig- 
nant star gave a wildness to the vexa- 
tion, with which he looked upward, 


Let us‘not blame him: for against such 


chances 

The heartiest strife of manhood is scarce 
proof. 

We may read constancy and fortitude 

0 other souls—but had ourselves been 

struck, 

Even in the height and heat of our keen 
wishin ? 


] 
It might have made our heart-strings jar 
iike his ! i 


: Old Play. 
Vou. XI. 


Flight I. 


Il 


- \Hapless Maxilian! hard was the 
8 le between the tears that were 
swelling into his eyes and the manly 
shame that would. fain restrain them. 
Whitsunday was the high holiday of 
the year for him, the family festival 
from which he had counted and chro- 
nicled his years from childhood up- 
wards. With this vision before him, 
he had confined himself for the last 
four or five weeks to those feasts of 
hope and fancy, from which the guest 
is sure to rise with an improved ap- 
petite: and yet had put into his purse 
a larger proportion of his scanty al- 
lowance than was consistent with the 
humblest claims of the months en- 
suing. But the Whitsunday, the alba 
dies, comes but once a-year—to k 
it, to give it honour due,—he h 
pene close, and worked hard. Yes, 

e was resolved to make much of him- 
self, to indulge his genius, even to a 
bottle of claret,—a plate of French 
olives,—or should he meet, as was not 
improbable, his friend, Hunshman, 
the Professor of Languages—i. e. a 
middle-aged German, who taught 
French and agro : omnalen, more= 
over, in pork, hams, and sausages, 
though the anti-judiac part of the 
concern, the pork shop, was osten- 
sibly managed by Mrs Hunshman, 
and since her decease, by Miss Lusa- 
tia, his daughter—or should he fall 
in with the Professor, and the fair 
Lusatia, why then, a bowl of Arrack 
pune. (it is the ladies’ favourite, he 

ad heard the Professor say, adding 
with a smile, that the French called it 
contradiction)—Y es, a bowl of punch, 
a pipe—his friend, a townsman, and 
maternal descendant of the celebrated 
Jacob Behmen, had taught him to 
smoke, and was teaching him Theo- 
sophy—coffee, and a glass of Inniskil- 
len to crown the ‘solemnity. In this 
broken and parenthetic form did the 
bill of fare ferment in the anticipator’s® 
brain: and in the same form, with 
some little interpolation, by way of 
gloss, for the Reader’s information; 
have we, sacrificing elegance of style to 
faith of History, delivered it. 

Maxilian was no ready accountant ; 
but he had acted over the whole ex- 
penditure, had rehearsed it in detail, 
from the admission to the ‘concludi 
shilling and pence thrown down wit 
an uncounting air for the waiter. Vo- 
luptuous Youth ! 
But, ah! that fatalincursion on the 
BR .- 
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lecomotion, hurrying yet lingering, he 
forced himself slengihae din gute ind 
with many a turn, heedless whither 
he went, if only he left the haunts and 
houses of men behind him, he reached 
at h the solitary banks of the 
streamlet that pours itself into the bay 
south of the Liffey. Close by, stood 
the rude and massy of an 
inclosure, or rather the angle where 
the walls met that had once protected 
a now deserted garden, 


** And still where many a -flower 
grew wild.” did 
Here, beneath a bushy elder-tree, that 
had shot forth from the crumbling ruin, 
something higher than midway from 
the base, he found a grassy couch, a 
sofa or ottoman of sods, overcrept with 


wild and camomile. Of all his 
enjoyments, one only remain- 
ed, the present of his friend, itself al- 
most a friend—a Meerschaum pipe, 
whose high and ample bole was 
aud surmounted by tobacco of Lusa- 
tian hh, made more ant by 
folded leafits of spicy or balsamic plants. 
For a thing was dear to Maxilian, not 
for what it was, but for that which it 
poop es or recalled to him: and 
, while his eye was passing, 
‘© O’er hill and dale, thro’ CLouDLanD, 
gorgeous land !”” 
had his spirit clomb the heights of 
— and descended me ae veh of 
, on a pilgrimage to the se re 
of Hafiz, or the bowers of Mi " 
Close behind him plashed and mur- 
mured the companiable stream, nd 
which the mountains of Wicklow ung 
ing in the dim horizon: while fi 
before him rose the towers and pinna- 
cles of the metropolis, now softened 
and airy-light, as though they had 
been the sportive architecture of air 
and sunshine. Yet Maxilian heard not, 
saw not—or, worse still, 


He saw them all, how excellently fair— 
He saw, not felt, how beautiful they were. 


The pang was too recent, the 
sudden. Fretfully striking the 
into the nitred sponge, 


, idly fixed, he transferred 
the kindled y 


ent to his pipe. True 

it is, and under the conjunction of 

friendlier orbs, when, like a captive 

king, beside the throne of his youthful 

ueror, Saturn had blended his sul- 

len shine with the subduing influences 

of the star of Jove, often had Maxilian 
experienced its truth—that 


The poet in his lone yet genial hour 
Gives to his eye a magnifying power : 
Or. rather he emancipates his eyes 
From the black shapeless accidents of 
size— 
In unctuous cones of kindling coal, 
Or smoke upwreathing from the pipe’s 
trim bole, 
His gifted ken can see 
Phantoms of sublimity. 
MSS. 


But the force and frequence with 
which our student now commingled 
its successive volumes, were better suit- 
ed, in their effects, to exclude the ac- 
tual landscape, than to furnish tint or 
canvas for i shapin Like Dis- 
content, from amid a cloudy shrine of 
her own outbreathing, he at length 
gave vent and utterance to his feelings 
in sounds more audible than articu- 
late, and which at first resembled notes 
of passion more nearly than parts of 
speech, but gradually shaped them- 
selves into words, in the following so- 
liloquy : 

** Yes! I am born to all mishap 
and misery!—that is the truth of 
it!——Child and boy, when did it 
fall to my lot to draw king or bishop 
on Twelfth Night? Never! Jerry 
Sneak. or Nincompoop, to a dead cer- 
tainty! When did I ever drop my 

and butter—and it seldom got 
to my mouth without some such cir- 
cuit—but it fell on the buttered side ? 
When did I ever cry, Head! but it 
fell tail? - Did I ever once ask, Even 
or odd, but I lost? And no wonder ; 
for I was sure to hold the marbles so 
awkwardly, that the boy could count 
them between my fingers! But this 
is to laugh at! though in my life I 
could never desery much mirth in any 
laugh I ever set up at my own vexa~ 
tions, past or present. And that’s an- 
other step-dame qick of Destiny! My 
shames are all immortal! I do believe, 
Nature stole me from my proper home, 
and made a blight of me, that I might 
not be owned again! For I never get 
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older. Shut my eyes, and I can find as forgivingly a6 I did with that sworn 
no more difference between eighteen familiar of hers, and Usher of the 
me and eight me, than between to-day Black Rod, ig Page schoolmaster, who 
and yesterday! ButI willnotremem- used to is. news r, when I 
ber the miseries that dogged my ear- wash atid flog me between the 
lier years, from the day I was first paragya ! I would forgive her, I 
breeched! (Nay, the casualties, tears, say, if, like him, she would’ have taken 
and disgraces of that day I never can leave of mé at the School Gate. But 
forget.) Let them pass, however— now, vir ef togatus, a seasoned acade- 
school-tide and holiday-tide, school mic—that now, that still, that ever- 
hours and play hours, griefs, blunders, mire, I should be the whipping-stock 
and mischances. For al] these ¥ — of Destiny, the laughing-stock of For- 
ea, tune.” - * * * ® 


on my persecuting Nemesis ! 
Prould have shaken with her, + a) reno" * . 


[We must take Mr Cotertper as he chooses to offer himself. We cer- 
tainly expected to have had a great deal more of this article for the pre- 
sent Number, when we sent the MS. te our Printer ; but we suppose it 
may very safely be taken for granted that nobody will complain of us for 
opening our monthly sheets with a fragment indeed—but such a frag- 
ment as we are sure nobody but Mr Coleridge could have written. 

In case there should be any reader of ours unfortunate enough never 
to have read Mr Coleridge's Frianp, we strongly advise him to betake 
himself to that singular Storehouse of scattered genius, and make him- 
self master of the beautiful letters in which the early history of Idolo- 
clastes Satyrane’s mind is displayed. He will then come with infinitely 
more advantage to the Historie and Gests of Maxilian, and their rich 
Prologomena. 

Mr Coleridge will be behaving himself “ something amiss,” if we have 
not the continuation of these “ Seleet. Chapters” ere next month. 


C. NJ 
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SONNET. 


Hast thou, in feverish and unquiet sleep, 
Dreamt that some ichoilene datnon of the air 
Raised thee aloft, and held thee by the hair, 

Over the brow of a down-looking steep, 

Gaping below into a chasm se deep, 

That by. the utmost straining of thine eye, 

. ‘Thou canst no base, no resting-place descry ; 
Not even a bush to save thee, should’st thou sweep 
Adown the black descent—that then the hand. 

Suddenly parted thee, and left thee there, 
Holding but by the finger-tips, the bare 

And jagged ridge above—that seems as 
To crumble ‘neath thy touch ?—If so, I deem 
That thou hast had rather an ugly dream. 





ight- Blowing Stoek. 


TH GHT-BLOWING STOCK. 


“ Come! look at $s plant, with its narrow pale leaves, 
i “sling delicate stem, 
Thinly studded with flowers—yes, with flowers—there they are, 
Don’t you see, at each joint there’s a little brown star ? 
But in truth, there’s no beauty in them.” 


“* So, you ask, why I it, the little mean thing ! 
Why I stick it up posa fas in sight ? 

’Tis a fancy of mine.”~—-“ A strange fancy!” you say, 

** No accounting for tastes—In this instance you may, 
For the flower—but I'll tell you to-night. . : 


‘* Some six hours hence, when the Lady Moon 
Looks down on that bastion’d wall, 

When the twinkling stars dance silently 

On the rippling surface of the sea, 
And the heavy night dews fall, 


«* Then meet me again in this casement niche, 
On the spot where we're standing now, 

Nay, question net wherefore—perhaps with me 

To out on the night, and the bright broad sea, 
And to hear its majestic flow.” 


*> *# * * © * © &© *& *® 


** Well, we're met hereagain ; and the moonlight sleeps 
On the sea and re. comme wall ; 
And the fiowers there below—how the night wind brings 
Their delicious breath on its dewy wings !” 
* But there’s one,” say you, “ sweeter than all!” 


“« Which is it? the myrtle or jessamine, 
Or their sovereign lady, the rese ? 

Or the heliotrope, or the virgin’s bower? 

What ! neither !”— Oh no, ’tis some other flower, 
Far sweeter than either of those.” 


«* Far sweeter! and where, think you, groweth the plant 
That exhaleth such perfume rare ?” 

** Look about, up and down, but take care, or you'll break 

With your elbow that poor little thing that’s so weak.” — 
Why, ’tis that so sweet, I declare !” 


** Ah ha! is it that ?—have you found out now 
Why I cherish that odd little fright ? 

All is not gold that glitters, you know ; 

And it is not all worth makes the greatest show, 
In the glare of the strongest light. 


“‘ There are human flowers, full many, I trow, 
As unlovely as that by your side, 

That a common observer passeth by, 

With a scornful lip, and a careless eye, 
In the hey-day of pleasure and pride. 





The Night-Blowing Stock: 


«« But move one of those to some quiet spot, 
From the mid-day sun’s broad X 

Where domestic peace broods with dove-like wing, 

And try if the homely, despised thing, 


May not yield sweet fragrance there. 


‘* Or wait till the days of trial come, 

The dark days of trouble and woe, 
When they shrink and shut up, late so bright in the sun ; 
Then turn to the little despised one, 

And see if ’twill serve you so. 


“ And judge not again at a single glance, 


Nor pass sentence hastily. 


There are many good things in this world of ours ; é 
Many sweet things, and rare—weeds that prove precious flowers, 
Little dreamt of by you or me.” 


C. has a trifling complai 
who set ‘* Gracious Rain.” 


C. 


int on the score of inaccuracy to make against the Compositor, 
An alteration in the tense of a verb, at the begin 
ion of *¢ vpfurled® 


whieh threw the rest of the poem into bad grammar ; and the alteration of 
into ‘¢ wnfurled,”’.in another part, reversing the sense of the. stanza in which that word. 


occurred. 





THE MAN-OF-WARS MAN. 
Cuap. III. 


The scra 
And 


and the holy stones have now been keenly plied, 
painters, jolly dogs, have done their duty ; 


And now she breasts, so smart and gay, the rippling, roaring tide, 
With masts on end, and rigging black’d, a beauty’! 

Her ports unshipt, her carronades run out,on every side ; 
She looks so like a sturdy fail-me-never, 

That, d—n me, if I don’t, and I'll do it too with pride, 
Drink, “* Huzza! the saucy Tottumfog forever !”’ 


Epwarp had now, according to the 
most correct guardship phraseology, 

‘a ship of his own,” being at 
Engh menienly smelled on a vessel's 
books ; and he soon to experience 
the mighty ag ays of labour that 
exists between t -lagging regu- 
lar-timed motions Shen solthe 
unremitting and lively activity exert- 
ed on board a vessel of war preparing 

' for sea. 

The launch of the Namur had no 
sooner delivered over her live cargo to 
the first lieutenant of the Tottumfog, 
than he instantly ordered them to 
stow their luggage in midships on the 
booms, and immediately set them to 
work in scraping the pitch from the 
vessel’s decks a sides, outside and in, 
with which the caulkers had so liber- 
ally bedaubed her. This done, seve- 
ral days were next spent in getting in 
and stowing her water-casks, her guns, 
shot, and other warlike apparatus, to- 
gether with cables, sails, spare rigging, 


‘pan 


and other stores, whether for the gun- 


ner, boatswain, or ter. Provi- 
a amoan aes the ri - 
were getting the rigging over 
mast-heads; all hands were on the 
stretch while day-light lasted ; nor was 
it until the painters their de~ 
corations, that her lively ship's. com~ 
had the smallest breathing from 
the and most fatiguing toil. | 
All this strife of work arose from @ 
circumstance by no means uncommon 
+ — 9 se While re- 
tting their v at any station, 
come necessarily under the mee 1 
of the Port-Admiral of the place ; 
who, from the frequency of his signals 
for the attendance of the captain, or 
various other minor officers, is very 
often troublesome enough ; thus not 
only keeping the commanders conti- 
nually upon the alert, but ay 
them on board during his i 
hours, in case their attendance should 
be required. This, however rigor- 





16 
ously they may enforce discipline. in 
thals own vennshe, a0 ie pessielindathine 
ges on their personal freedom, is al- 
ways deemed a griev: ance See irk- 
some and disagreeable ; if they 
can, by dint of a little overstrained 
exertion, escape to sea, from this un- 
popular etiquette, a day or two sooner, 
the task is always enforced with the 
most unrelenting rigour. 

A short time, therefore, saw the 
Tottumfog’s masts on end ready for 
sea, and a few days more brought her 
sailing orders, by which her ship’s 
company heard, greatly to the satis- 
faction of our hero, that her destina- 
tion was the North Sea, with her 
head-quarters at Leith Roads. 

The day a to sailing was ex- 
pected to be one of great cere- 
mony, , in the version of the na- 
vy, is another name for one ushered in 

excessive hard work ; for it seems, 
whi had from that gran 
focus of internal polities, the in’s 
steward’s cabin, that his worship. was 
to be early on board—the clerk of the 
cheque meaning to muster the ship’s 
company. Accordingly, shortly after 
day-break, they were roused by the 
boatswain and his mates piping Al 
out, and 


hands uhoy ! Having t 
resigned their hammocks to the cap- 
tains of the tops, who were vying with 


each other in thtir neatness of stow- 
age, the holy-stones were ‘ 
and to it they went, a-polishing the 
decks for a series of hours. As some 
of our readers may not entirely com- 
fw anarges sare arta amp te 

words of ion mey not be 
unacceptable. stones ace 


‘the term Aoly, we believe, from 


The Manof-War's Man, . Chap. ITT. 
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ropes, which the top-men lay hold of, 
and by dragging the stone be from 
one another, in the manner of a saw, on 
the sanded deck, they thereby give it 
a smoothness and a whiteness which 
the most zealous scrubbing could ne- 
ver accomplish. Small hand-stones 
are used for those corners which the 
large ones cannot act upon ; and, as in 
using them, a poor wight must get 
down on his bate marrow-bones, amid. 
the wet and filth, they have long been 
known. by the cant name of Bibles— 
a term which, by the bye, we would 
remark rs , is rathe Sony el 
ous to igh hopes of those ve 
zealous sad eeapereebe individuals 
who augur so much good from a pro- 
fuse distribution of the Sacred Volume 
throughout the fleet, since every tho- 
rough-bred -man-of-war's man must 
naturally attach to the latter a 
— of that wicked wit, and io 
rough contempt, which he invariab 
feels for ro: dla Fhe decks ned 
ing therefore well holy-stoned, are 
once more rinced with a profusion of 
buckets of water, to carry off the sand, 
then carefully dried up with swabs, 
and the work is eompleted. 

As soon as the decks were finished, 
and top-gallant yards sent aloft, the 
yards were carefully squared, the fore- 
top-sail let £2, @ gun was fired, and 
blue Peter hoisted—the usual signal 
for sailing ; all-which being accom- 

lished, the first Lieutenant now or- 
Jered all hands to clean themselves, 
and the breakfast to be piped. 

At two bells, (nine o'clock) the 
boatswain’s pipe announced the arri- 
val of the Captain ; and Edward, eager 
to behold his future commander, hur- 
ried on deck. From the very first 

look he got of him, however, he 

isliked him ; and it must be confess- 
ed, that even his best friends acknow- 
ledged, that Captain Switchem’s ap- 
pearance was by no means prepossess- 
Ing. He'was a tall, meagre man, ap- 
parently ebout forty years of age—of 
a@ grave, and rather severe cast of coun- 
tenanee, whose whole figure bore all 
the external marks of severe exhaus- 
tion, from a tropical climate. Yet, 
though his form had an emaciated ap- 

and his features came 0: 
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which @ certain cynical anima- 
tion to his manner, altogether over- 
- whelming and unpleasing. While Ed- 
— was coolly revolving = his mind 
apparent accuracy of the reported 
character of his commander, to the li- 
ving figure before him, the clerk of 
the cheque came on board, and the 
boatswain immediately piped Al hands 
to muster, hoy ! 

No sooner was the clerk gone, than 
the Captain, ordering all hands aft the 
mainmast, took his station at the cap- 
stan, and began the following speech: — 
“It has pleased the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, my lads, to 
bestow the command of this hooker on 
me ; and as we are to be together in 
future, I hope we shall agree well, and 
be good friends. I must, however, say, 
that I am determined to have nothing 
from you but strict, steady, good dis- 
cipline. I hold in my hands the Arti- 
cles of War, which are to be, in future, 
the rules of every man’s conduct ; and 
it shall be my fault if they are net 
strictly enforced ; but as most of you 
already know them, I shall refrain 
from reading them at this time, cer- 
tain as I am, ‘that those among you 
who have never heard them, will, very 
likely, think they hear them soon 

. Two things, however, I must 
mention ; for, by the sacred Power 
that made me, I am determined to en- 
force them with the utmost strictness, 
and to punish all essors without 
mercy. The first of these things is, I 
never will forgive a thief ; and the se- 
eond, I never will forgive a drunkard. 
Now, ey attention, my lads; I say I 
never will forgive e’er a one of you who 
turns out to be either a thief or a 
drunkard. No—so help me God, I 
will punish a thief in the severest man- 
ner wherever I catch him ; ay, though 
I should leave my cott, and burn an 

inch of candle at it. Regarding drunk- 
enness, my lads, I will take another 
way. You all know it to bea low, lub- 
y, beastly crime, to which, God 
knows, we are all liable enough at 
times ; I mean, therefore, to make 
this one exception to its universal pu- 
nishment. If it is committed by any 
ane of you, while we are in harbour, 
I pledge you my henour, I will be at 
some pains in considering the offend- 
er’s general character ; and, as he per- 
forms his duty at sea, so shall he have 
every reasonable allowance given him. 
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But always bear in mind, niy lads, that 
this great i I will only allow 
to good steady men in harbour ; for no, 
person whatever shall the most 
rigorous punishment I can think of at 
sea. 

** Now, my lads, although I know 
that it is not common for officers like 
me, commanding his Majesty’s vessels 
of war, to condescend to explain to their 
crew their motives for either this or 
that punishment, I will yet be so ho- 
nest with you as to tell you, that I 
have very weighty reasons for puni 
ing both these crimes severely. We 
sail to-morrow, please God, for the 
North Sea station; and when you 
know that it is one which requires the 
utmost steadiness, good conduct, and 
sobriety, both from the variableness of 
the climate, and’ the intricacy of its 
occasional navigation, I am certain you 
cannot fail of perceiving my reasons: 
for the punishment of- drunkenness 
since it eae roceeds on a de” 
termination I have long ago’ formed, 
that Nye oe while God grants him 
health, always keep hiniself in @ 
state fit for duty, and not trundle his 
labour on the shoulders of some other 
poor fellow, who has no manner of bu- 
siness with it; while he, forsooth, is 
either pigging it below, under his 
mess-table, or else scampering the 
decks like a fool and a madman, cre- 
ating confusion, disorder, and mutiny 
wherever he comes. Again, when you 
recollect how very short most; ef ryou 
are in the necessary rigging fora North, 
Sea winter, you certainly can neither: 
think me harsh nor cruel, in severely: 
punishing the scoundrel who would 
deprive e’er a one of you of the most: 
trifling article of wearing apparel. I 
would ill perform my own duty were 
I to do otherwise ; and it’s a longlook 
forward before pay-day appears. 

* You now know my mind, my 
lads, on the two principal points J ever: 
mean to q with you on Iam 
going on shore to take leave of my 
friends; and as some of your old 
messmates may wish to see you before 
we go, I mean you all to be as merry 
as myself; and I shall. accordingly: 
leave orders for you to receive a double 
allowance of grog to-day, with whieh 
you may drink his Majesty's health, 
and a good cruize to us—i! you. have! 


any lett after that is done, you may 
add my health, and the rest of your 
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Good bye t'ye—be merry, 

wise. Boatswain’s mate, pipe 
down.” , 

The whistles were instantly blown, 

and the ship’s company dispersed 


in 


ts. 

P Sitle, boys,” bawled the quarter- 
master—“ attend the side.” ‘The Cap- 
tain, after some further private con- 
versation with his first Lieutenant, at 
last made his farewell salute to all his 
officers ; and again did the boatswain’s 
pipe sound its — lengthened note 
as his gig shoved off. 

All was now impatience for the com- 
mencement of the revels, and every 
minute was fifty ere the dinner was 
= At length came the happy 

; and at eating and drinking, 
with no duty to trouble him, who is 
so happy as Jack, either ashore or on 

It is no easy matter, indeed to 
convey to our readers even the smallest 
idea of a man-of-war’s ‘tween-deck, 
with all hands at dinner ; for the long 
loud jolly laugh, the merry catch and 
ingchorus—theshrill lively whis- 
tle, the ill-humoured boisterous squab- 
ble, and the growling deep-toned im- 
gusiation=<cil tribe the astonished ear 
at the same moment with such a stun- 
ning noise, that one would think, 


*¢ Hell was broke loose, 
And all the devils were there.” 


As, however, the subject is not unapt 
to a season of jollity and merriment 
like the present, and as we find it alto- 
gether impossible to identify either the 
speakers or choristers, where all are 
speaking and singing at once, we have 
only humbly to propose that any of our 
suckin, whether lady or gentleman, 
whose curiosity may be so far excited, 
are exceedingly welcome to take hold 
of our arm while we slowly take a 
walk round the crowded deck, and 
note down the living conversation as it 
strikes the ear. 

I say, Jack, what d’ye think of 
the skipper’s i ? How d’ye relish 
yon whimsy whamsy of his ’bout drunk 
at sea, and drunk in harbour, eh ? 

“ Think! d—n me if I know what 
to think on’t. Mayhap, taking a small 
drop of ‘gF08, when one can touch it, 
may be lubberly and lousy —~” 

“ Lousy! why, Jack, he did'nt say 
lousy, man—he said beastly.” 

“ Ay, that he did, Jack,—for Nat 
and I were close under his lee.” 

* Well, well, maties, and what the 
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devil else could he'mean, I should like 
for to know, by beastly but lousy ? 
O ho! my smart fellows, don’t you be 
after picking me up before I fall ; nor 
don’t you go for to think that I’ve for- 
got what my old messmate, honest 
Dan Colfin of the Majestic, used to 
say.—Ay, he was the lad for my mo- 
ney, either fore or aft, thof he was a 
Scotchman !—and I’m sure he was a 
great scholard, for I’ve heard all our 
officers say as much. Well, says Dan, 
—Barnes, says he, whenever a fellow 
calls you beast, or beastie—I think 
*twas somne such rigmarole phrase he 
used,—you may depend on’t he means 
that you are lousy, says he ;—so up 
fist directly, says he, and knock the 
lubber down.” 

“* Vy, I doesn’t know but what you 
may be right, Barnes, a’ter all ; that 
there Scotch differing so much from 
our good English, you knows.—But I 
say, maties, what if our old Gibby 
there should get himself malty of an 
aternoon, as usual, when we're at 
sea?—My eye! what a cod’s squint 
he'd turn up when the skipper would 
say to him, You are a low, lubberly, 
lousy swab, Gibby! Serjeant of ma- 
rines, put that drunken beast in irons ! 
(Imitates.) Saul! ye may do sae, your 
honour ; but de’il a bone o’ me’s fu’ .— 
Silence, you old sinner! you are con- 
tinually drunk, Gibby !— Boatswain’ s- 
mate, give him ad—d good starting! 
You are worse than a pig, Gibby !— 
give the scoundrel five dozen at least ! 
1 wouldn't give five skips of a louse for 
all. you ever do, Gibby! d—n him, 
send him through the fleet !” Here the 
humble disciple of Matthews could 
no longer hold out against the resist- 
less vigour of his own wit, but readily 
joined his messmates, who were con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

“« ’se tell ye fat it is, Maister Lil- 
lyeuk, or fat e’er’s your name, if thou 
disna clap a stopper on that vile pota- 
ta-trap o yours, d—n me but Ise gie 
ye a clank ower the canopy sall mak 
your day-lights sparkle again, and syne 
we'll see how you'll like that, my lad. 
Fa the deyvel d’ye think’s gaun to 
stand your jaw, ye snuffle o’ a crea- 
ture? Confound ye! ye’re just a very 
good sample o’ a’ the rest o’ ye’re d—d 
Cockney dirt—aye yattering and yelp- 
ing whan ye're eating, or whan ye’ve 
your nose close to the bread-bag!— 
But bide ye a bit, my man—we're 
gaun to a place where I'll maybe live 

7 
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to see a hantle o’ that cleck o’ yours 
ta’en out o’ ye.” 

«¢ By my soul, you are right, Gibby, 
and Hollyoak’s wrong. I believe we 
shall see your calf country, my old 
boy, very soon.—I say, Mack, what 
d’ye think’s the largest tree in Gibby’s 
country ?” 

* 0, howshould I know. But what 
emer ye call Gibby’s ?” 

“ Why, Shetland, to be sure.” 

“QO! Shetland, is it—there I have 
you, matey, for many’s the good gas 
of grog I’ve had in Shetland. The big- 
gest tree that I know that grows in 
Shetland is, let me see, a large, tall, 
bushy, full-grown—cabbage ! almost 
as high, by the hokey! as our grog- 
kid there, ha, ha, ha !” 

* Avast, avast there, Mack ;—Pshaw! 
you should’nt be so d—d witty on 
Gibby’s country, my lad, seeing you 
don’t know how much you may be 
beholden to it yet pagere re hop ve 

ig. For my part, I'll only sa t 
pong that — gluminishly of 
Gibby’s country knows very little of 
the North Sea—I’m certain they don’t 
—eh, Gibby? But never mind, my 
old soul ; we'll very likely soon be in 
at Bressay—won’t we, Gibby? And 
then who knows but. you'll tell little 
Ailsey to bring us plenty of murphies, 
and eggs, and soft tack—Won’t you, 
m prety Gib? won't you, my heart 
0 ‘ 


“€ Come, come, d—n your squeezin 
Jack ; my banes are a’ sair pm 
declare 


” 


with your nonsense, I , 
Here the whistle blew, and Grog, 
ahoy ! was bellowed down the hatch. 
way. The sound was heard with a 
shout of joy ; and away scampered the 
cooks of the various messes with their 
‘vessels to the grog-tub. 
The mirth grew a both rs tee 
and tumultuary ; the very sight o 
. the pore, Semmes to have the cfs of 
raising animal spirits to a higher 
key ; and so very zealously was the 
carousal commenced, every one in the 
joy of his heart talking ouder than 
his neighbour, while ever and anon 
the rude and boisterous chorus struck 
the ear, that one would have thought 
that young and old, in defiance of 
every caution their captain had given 
them, were in full march to a state of 
the most complete inebriety. — 


a dings, matey ; scaldings !— 
Hollo, you fellow! Lewy that filthy 
ric 7 gi hl of yours out of my 

Vo. XI. 
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way. Blast your dey-lights, you Jub- 
ber! if you make ine spill this here 
grog, but I'll dance your rascally ribs 
into powder.” 

** Hollo! you » mind your 
well blacked pins, my boy, and don’t | 
capsize the good stuff. 

“‘ Number five !—Number five !— 
call number five below there !— Here, 
my old mate, lay hold of the - 
kid ; the hatchway’s so com fetely 
choak-a-block with lobster-backs and 
barber’s clerks, there’s no getting down 
but by the cable. 

** Come, come, heave a-head, old 
skulk-me-ever, and let me 3 our 
mess is on fire, and here is the water.” 

** Weel, sirs, and fat d’ye think o” 
your fine Coc now ;—ha, ha, ha! 
it T oan Keep Sine ughing at it. D—n 
me, if the singit mumping eat 
hasna lost nis call; and now cil hae 
obliged to. wait till a’ the ers ate 
saired before ye. Saul! the brat was 
for starting me, sending me through 
the fleet, and fiend kens a’ fat ; but, 
in guid faith, if ye’re a’ o’ my mind, 
the devil a spoonfae o’ grag should wet 
ee Forghame, Gibb h 

* For e, Gibby, to propose suc 
a thing! I'll be d—d if you'd speak 
that way did you not expect to get a 
few of these same spoontulls, as you 
call ’em, whistled into your own muz- 
zle. All the mess knows that it’s not 
a trifle you'll stick at when a glass 
of grog’s in the wind—aad how do 
you know but Davis may like the 
stuff as well as yourself?” ‘ 

* O, blast him ! give the fellow his 
TOs I wants none on’t, for m 
Rather cob ‘him, I say; for he had 
plenty of time, and knew well enough 
we had the first call.” 

“ Avast, avast there, maties, here 
he comes. Come, Davis, hand round, 
my buck, for we're all in a state of 
mutiny here :—and I say, old Cathe- 
rine pn tip Gibby a choaker at 
once, for he’s swearing grog you.” 

Chorus. 


& Nor never will I married be 
Until the day I die; 

For the stormy winds and the raging sea’ 
Parted my love and me.” 
“Well, well, matics, no more of 


that good old Spitzberger. 
don’t see why we should’nt be as merry 
as e’er a mess in the hooker on such a 
day as this.” 
Cc 





‘+O, Greenland is a cold countrie, 
And seldom is seen the sun ; 
The keen frost and snow continually blow, 
And the day-light never is done, 
Bra 


ve 
And the day-light never is done. 


But ne’er a bone of me can sing now- 
a-days. It’s far ower high for my 
auld pipe, although, nae doubt,we’ve 
seen the day. But, whisht !—ay, that’s 
something like the thing.—( Chorus. ) 
Farewell, and adieu to your grand Spanish 


ladies, 
Farewell and adieu to you ladies of Spain, 
For = received orders to sail for Old 
d. 


But we hope in short time for to see you 
again. 


Tut's! here’s. to the Tottumfog, and a’ 
that’s in her. May she soon nail a 
aay or twa, and then scud to Shet- 

d as she were driving to the wud- 
die; for, losh, maties, I’m gaun daft 
to see our Ailie.” 

“* Huzza! well behaved, old Gibby 
—ha, ha, ha !” 

** T tells thee, Tummas, thee hast 
goutten three tots already ; how many 
wouldst thee ha’ now ?” 

“* What argufies that, my lad, when 
they wa’nt half full. Come, come, 
bouse me up another, matey—there’s 
a = fellow—and I'll touch you up 
a flashy stave :—( Chorus.) 

O, the rose it is red and the violet is blue, 

And my heart, love, beats steady and con- 
stant to you ; 

Then let it be early, late, or soon, 

I will enjoy my rose in June.” 

pr it, Tummas! that’s always 
thy way ; but I won’t be sung out of 
my grog by ere a one. I tells once 
more, that I’se only the plush, and 
that I be’s entitled to, an’t I now? 
But, come, come, matey, thee needn’t 
bo angry either—there’s another for 

ee. 


« ig Aig no, I’m not angry, 
my old ship. Here’s smacking luck 
to you, my dear boy, and a fistful of 
doubloons before you are many years 
older. Angry, in faith !—it’s a very 
different then, my hero !—If 
ever you see Tom Sykes angry—that’s 
real savage, I mean—I’d advise you 
as a friend to stand clear, og 
been af Copenhagen and Trafalgar fo 

at n and Trafalgar for 
rey ieee nd of April, all 
ie ie Seco! 

. at the doom of day, “ 


We unreef’d all our topsails, and then 
we bore away ; . 
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Lord Nelson on the poop did stand, 
With his spy-glass all in his hand ; 

And all he said, as we push’d for the land, 
Was, Steady, and Cheer up, ho!” 

** Boatswain’s mate! Boatswain's 
mate ! Below, there! You marine, d’ye 
hear, fellow ?” 

“ Sir.” 

** Call the boatswain’s mate forward 
there, directly.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Boatswain’s mate! 
Forward there ; pass the word fer the 
boatswain’s mate.” 

“ Hollo !” 

“* You're wanted on deck.” 

( Chorus.) 

“ The de’il pu’ your twa black een, 

I wish your Rice I had never seen, 
You’re but a proud and a saucy quean, 
And I winna be your dearie, O.” 

“* Up there, sweepers, and clear 
away the deck ! D’ye hear there, you 
Murphy, Davis, and the whole boiling 
of you! Come, come, no grumbling ; 
it’s of no use. Shoulder your brooms, 
and come over the deck as smartly’s 
you like. Come, scud! D’ye hear 
there ; fly, and be d—d to you !” 

- Well, my lads, as I were saying, 
we had her by this time just two 
points abaft the beam—” 

** You tie an earing, you swab! F 
would not allow you to stand at my 
lee-wheel. 

* D—n me, if I don’t think, some 
how or other, that our skipper will 
turn out a tartar, good weight, after 
all. He’s got a smacking sharp cut 
the wind of his own, and I don’t like 
his top-lights at all at all.” 

** Avast there, my hearty ; after me, 
if you please. I say, maties, here’s 
luck to Bet of the jetty, and to all” 
the rascally smouches and humbugs 
of Sheerness.”—( Chorus.) 

‘¢ Then we'll drink and be jolly, and drown 
melancholy, 
Our spirits to cherish, our hopes, and our 


lives, 
And we'll pay all our debts with a flying 
foretop-sail, 
And so bid adieu to our sweethearts and 
wives.” 
“ Pshaw ! d—n the song !—hear 
me out, maties. Well, as I were say- 
ing, by this time we were all double. 


shotted, and were just going to give 
her another physicker—’ 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! My eyes! twig canny 
— Neddy !—malty, by the Nor’ 
© ts 7” 


ad You lie, you land-crab !—TI’ll walk 
onaseam with e’er a man of your mess.” 
* By the powers, you may say it, 
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my boy !—for it’s just the place for a 

to laugh and grow fat in. I’ve 
seen a good deal nowof the world, both 
east and west, and every point of the 
compass, my boy ; and the devil ftch 
me, were it in my power, but I’d pitch 
my tent in snug little Ireland before 
e’er a corner in it at all at all—ay, 
faith, and so would I now.” 

The bell now struck six, when the 
pipe of All hands to dance, ahoy ! hur- 
ried all the young men on deck in ex- 
cellent trim for frolic and fun of any 
description, leaving all the more grave 
and aged below, happy in each other’s 
conversation. Parties were speedily 
formed, and Hunt the slipper, and se- 
veral a of a similar nature, 
were immediately commenced. Other 
parties amused themselves with dan- 
cing on the forecastle, to the beat of 
the drum and the sound of the fife ; 
and the grotesque manners of the huge 
hulks of fellows who personated the 
fair sex made every side ache with 
laughter. The scene was new to our 
hero, who enjoyed it very highly ; 
although he could hardly avoid re- 
marking, that all the sports and dances 

_ were of the rudest description, and 
were more like the prefatory lessons 
for initiating men into the mystery of 
bearing hard blows and heavy falls 
with good humour, than the pastimes 
of reasonable and rational beings : 
for as all the frolics, of whatever na- 
ture they were, commonly ended in a 
mock agueltle, where the whole party 
engaged mutually gave one another a 
hearty drubbing with their knotted 
kerchiefs, taken from their necks 
for that purpose, in one or two in- 
stances it actually occurred, that where 
the parties thought themselves rather 
severely handled, it verged pretty 
nearly to a serious conclusion, and se- 
veral heavy blows were interchanged 
‘with every apparent good will. This, 
however, was seemingly against all 
rule ; for, wherever it was like to 
happen, the others, by dint of ridicule 
and laughter, soon put their anger to 
flight, and speedily restored good hu- 

mo’ 


ur. 
Although the subject may appear 
somewhat trivial, yet will -~ venture 
a description of two of these sports, 
which we believe not to belong to the 
class more generally known, and both 
of which, we can assure our readers, 
—_ a vast deal better in the per- 
than they can ever be ex- 


pected to do from a brief description. 
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The first is termed building a cwt- 
ter, and is merely a dramatic squib, 
concluded in the usual way at the ex- 
a of some simple good-natured 

ndsman, ignorant of the — 
* Come, tes,” cries a known 
hand, “ let’s have a game at building 
the cutter ?’ when, as soon as a 
is formed, the three principal charac- 
ters, of the Gertleman, the Ca: er, 
and his man Jack, are generally con- 
trived to be thrown into the hands of 
three of the stoutest and most active 
seamen engaged. The game now com- 
mences with a conversation between 
the Gentleman and the Carpenter; 
and as a good deal of humour, as we 
as of satire, is often turown into it, it 
is sometimes carried on for a consider 
able time with both wit and spirit. 
This, however, we do’ not pretend to 
aim at ; merely wishing to sketch out 
a bare outline, by way of giving our 
readers an idea of the game. _~ 

Enter a Gentleman and Carpenter. 

Gent. Good-morrow, Master Chips. 
I wants to purchase e neat, airy, smart- 
sailing cutter, finely painted, and 
handsomely ri j--in the newest 
fashion, of course, yi: know. 

Carp. Nothing gives me greater 
pleasure than to sesge your honour. 
I have several Gutter? on hand at pre- 
sent, but not one, { believe, of your 
description. However, you know, we 
can build you one in x very short time, 
and pretally that will do, sir’? 

Gent. Well enough, Maste: Chips, 
provided you begin i? directl?. 

Carp. You may nd vpon me, 
sir. ft will be sent }ome to:you the 
moment it is finished. 2 

Gent. Very well, Master Chips; I 
shall expect it. : > (Exit. 

Carp. I say, John ;~—d’ ye hdar there, 
Jack? Where the devil's that ‘foreman 
of mine? You, Jack, billoah } 

Jack. Here I comé, your honour. 

Carp. Come this way, you swab ; 
d—n me if ever you're to be found 
when you are most wanted. We must 
set about building a trim — 
cutter for Mr Broombottom directly. 
Come, bringme my tools, and go you and 
seek out a piece of stuff for a 

ood keel to her. I don’t care whether 

it belongs to England, Ireland, or 

Scotland, so that it’s good.. Come, look 
and thief-like, you scoundrel. 

(Here John, after a seeming exa~ 
mination, singles out the selected in< 
dividual from among the byestanders, 
and brings him forward, saying :) 














Master, to my mind, here is an ex- 
cellent piece of stuff for the cutter’s 
keel. 


Carp. So it is, my lad. ‘To what 
country does this stuff belong ? 

Jack. It is true native Irish, _— 
honour ; reared and grown ia Lord 
Buantlin’s plantations at sweet Mullin- 

. The same you bought from 
land-lubber, po ag age v 
. Ay, very , . Now 
Pg yee ofan it 
down properly. ae 

(Here the two laid a smart, smiling 
Irish lad flat on his back, with his legs 
and arms well stretched out.) 

Carp. Now, Jack, hand me the ribs 
and trucks, to keep the keel steady. 
Smart, now; there's a good lad. 

(Here four more stout fellows were 
brought forward, all aware of the bu- 
siness, who were each firmly seated at 
poor Patrick’s arms and legs.) 

The most difficult of the game 
was now accomplished, the victim of 
sport being now secured. A goodly- 
ethene, and _tolerably-spirited, 
ciate. 8 ae Je commenced be- 
tween John and his master, respecting 
the most approved modes of rigging 
the cutter’s masts, cutting her sails, 
&c. ; a part of the drama we have no 
intention to detail, and which is gene- 
rally lengthened or curtailed accord- 
ing to the abilities of the speakers, 
and the applause which they meet with. 
‘We rather hasten to say, that the cut- 
ter being at last pronounced to be com- 
plete, and a great deal of mischievous 

ustle gone through in clearing her a 
passage to the water, the carpenter 
suddenly cried, Launch, there, launch ! 
when instantly, to the astonishment of 
numbers, and the joy of the whole, 
about a dozen of buckets of water, 
which had been carefully prepared du- 


ring the conversation, were 
in the face of the 
unfortunate trate Irishman, and 
were followed by others in such rapid 
succession, that he was nearly suffoca- 
ted, and completely drenched, before 
he could fight himself clear of his tor- 
mentors, while all around him were 
convulsed with laughter. . 

The other game we have selected is 
named The British and the Bold Buc- 
¢aneer s and is one which exclusively 
belongs to the most active and alert 
seamen in the navy. According to the 
namber on board inclined or capable 
of taking a part in this very hazardous 
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piece of amusement, the performers 
may be four, three, or two in number. 
At the time that our hero beheld it, 
it was done by three :—-Captains St 
Gecrge, St Andrew, and Morgan the 
Bold Buccaneer,—the two former of 
whom were Shields colliers, and the 
latter a fearless Irishman. They were 
three athletic, well-made young men, 
rather below the middle size ; and such 
was their known celebrity in this per- 
formance, that no sooner was the game 
publicly announced than —_ other 
wasimmediately suspended, and young 
and oll, officers, cooks, and scullions, 
hurried on deck to witness an exhibi- 
tion at that time universally popular. 

The candidates for applause soon 
divested themselves of their hats, 
kerchiefs, jackets, and shoes ; and ha- 
ving braced themselves tightly up for 
exertion, and taken their stations, the 

formance began on the forecastle 

Captains St George and St Andrew 
chaunting the following humblerhyme, 
to, however, a very sweet and lively 
air : 


Our countries on the ocean stand, 
We're mermen bold upon the main ; 

Who dares dispute when we command, 
He never shall dispute again. 


For thus we resolve, aad thus we decree, 
No rival shall ever appear on the sea, 
Before he first fights us, so bold and so free, 
Whose watch-word is Death, boys, or Vic- 
tory! 
Hurra, hurra, hurra! 


Glory or Death, boys, or Victory ! 


** Well, brother,” cried St 
*¢ how do your bearings stand ?” 
*« By observation yesterday, Porto 
Rico, E.N.E., 20 leagues.” 
* Have you seen any thing lately ?” 
* Yes, Santer. I saw a sail last 
night, and gave chase—but I’ve lost 


“What did she look like ?” 
** She loomed like a square-rigged 
eh r 
** The same I saw myself. Keep 
as close to the tn fo you can 
ug, and I’ll go large ; for I’m almost 
certain we're in the track of the object 
of our wishes, the Braggadocia priva- 
teer. We have only to capture her, 
and then home to old England as if 
the devil kicked us! I think we had 
better part company, and make sail, 


? 


‘* Ay, ay,~—the sooner the better.” 
Both now cleared the forecastle at 
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of the 


with many curvettings and specimens 


agility, until St George —— the 


leap ; and both taking a side 
deck, advanced slowly aft, 


of 

Bold Buccaneer sitting carel whis- 
tling at the very extremity of the gaff 
boom. He instantly hailed him with 
a * What ship there, ho !” 

« Ay, ay,” replied he, “ that’s the 
very ship, dear, to be sure.” 

** Confound the rascal!” continued 
St . * D’ye hear, there, fellow, 
what ship is that ?” 

* For sartin, honey, it’s the very 


ship.” 
If you don’t answer me directly, 
I'll fire into you,” cried St George. 

“* If you db this time, my darling, 
it’s more than the son of your mother 
ever did before, joy.” 

* Is not that the Braggadocia pri- 
eMart sheis Braggad h 
**Mayhap sheis B ocia enoug 
to take coayderls inch of consate out 
of you, however.—Oh ! by St Patrick ! 
so there’s two of you, is there? Then, 
by the lovely maid of Killarney, it is 
full time I was‘after shaking my own 
beautiful trotters, sure now. [ Rises, 


_ and moves slowl: the rigging._| 
* Hilloah ! you ip there,” bawled 
St George after him. 


** What want you now, gragh ?” 
was the answer. 

Won't Pes tell us your ship’s 
name ?” cried St George. 

** No, troth now, that I won’t.—I’ll 
be after telling the flying Braggadocia’s 
name to ne’er a spalpeen like you.— 
I'm away, for I like none of your com- 
pany, my darling.” ; 

“ Make sail, brother, and give 
chace,” cried St George to his compa~ 
nion, and both instantly sprung to the 


boom. 

A trial of the most dexterous agilit 
and presence of mind now ensued. 
- They ran up the rigging, and slid 
down the stays, even from the very 
mast heads, with the rapidity of ar- 
rows, and leaped from one yard to an- 
other, by means of slip-ropes, with 
the confidence and agility of the mon- 
key tribe, amidst'the reiterated shouts 
and plaudits of the whole ship’s com- 
pany. They continued this fatigui 
and perilous exercise a great length 
of time ; for though the two Saints 
moved swiftly and mame on, the 
Bold meee re worthy ue roy 
scorning to yi no sooner em 
down to the deck, than off he flew 
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again, nor would he halt for a moment 
until he reached the to t yard’s- 


arm. Here, making fast a rope’s end 
he had brought from the top, he would 
coolly await their arrival on the cross- 
trees, and then, when his firey-faced 
pursuers had almost made sure of him, 
would the daring fellow spring to the 
yard’s-arm at a bound, and slipping 
down his rope with astonishing rapi- 
dity, would either stand the next mo- 
ment on the top-sail yard’s arm, or, 
seizing hold of a stay, continue his run 
to the deck, leaving his disappointed 
and breathless pursuers looking after 
him from the top-mast head. Thus 
they continued, with the most admi- 
rable exertion, until the Buccaneer 
had brought them to the deck three 
several times, when, unfortunately, in 
a rapid descent on the main-top-gallant 
stay into the fore-top, he wounded his 
foot on a warlin-spike. Still, however, 
he scorned to give in, though his speed 
ated owe retarded by his wound, 
which bled pretty profusely. At length, 
after uncommon exertion, he was laid 
hold of by St George, in the act of 
making fast a slip-rope to the fore- 
yard’s arm; and a struggle ensued 
which baffles all description ; the 


Buccaneer endeavouring to shake him 
off, and either escape by the lift, or 
else make a spring to the stays, and 


St George keeping him stoutly and 
firmly pinned to the yard’s arm. This 
was the more increased by St Andrew, 
who came dash in between them, b 
slipping down the lift of the y 
The Buccaneer finding it now im 
sible to escape from their ate, 
made a sudden spring from St An- 
drew, and overboard he went head- 
long. Hazardous as the matter now 
appeared, St Andrew hesitated not a 
moment, but ¢:opped from the yard 
after him, and ywas gallantly followed 
by St George j «nd here a sort of fight 
now ensued far more painful than plea- 
sant. Allthre; werc excellent swim- 
mers, but completely exhausted ; and 
the tide happening to vb at the time, 
the current of he Medavay proved too 
strong for then;, and carried/them all 
so many a-stern, that a boat,was in- 
stantly dispatched to pick them up,— 
thus ending a most finished display of 
agility and couzage, ‘with no other in- 
jury to the parties than a little extra 
fatigue, and a good ducking. For this, 
however, they seemed to be amply 
compensated, on coring on board, by 
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the cheering plaudits they received 
from the ini ship’s iommuidie 
officers giving them divers drams to 
qualify the salt water they had been 
com - aos proelions and eo com- 
panions bustling in c ing their wet 
clothes for a caus onenias to 
comfort ; every one evincing, by these 
little acts of care and kindness, the 
high satisfaction to which their distin- 
ished abilities had given rise ; and 
‘or no better meed than which, how- 
ever we may deny it, men are some- 
times spurred on to greater feats than 
even the figuring away in the break- 
neck sport of The British and the Bold 
Buecaneer. 

It was now a delightful summer 
evening. The noisy clang of the Dock- 
yard had ceased ;—the lighters and 
shore-boats, with their commodities, 
Jewish and Christian, and a few un- 
saleable British beauties, were hurry- 
ing towards the harbour ;—the sun 
had given to the windows of Blue 
Town the appearance of a splendid 
illumination,—had tinged the curlin 
tops of the gently-rising waves, an 
the pel tenting sidily wooded shores, 
with a golden hue, and plainly an- 
nounced to the most casual inquirer, in 
all the dignity of beauty and express- 
ive silence, that labour must cease, 
for the day was at a close. The top- 
men were aloft, and the marines‘and 
signal-men were at their posts.— 
Every eye on deck was now steadily 
fixed either on the Admiral’s ship, or 
on the sun; which no sooner sank 
beneath the horizon, than the words 
Fire and Sweigh away ! were given, the 
muskets were fired, the top-gallant 
yards were tripped and hurried with 
Blue Peter to the deck, the ensign was 
hauled down at the same instant, and 
the ceremonial of sun-set was conclu- 
ded by the drummer, who beat the 
tattoo to the well-known air of “ Go 
to Berwick Johnny.” 

A short interval of order and quiet- 
ness had now happily succeeded the 
most boisterous mirth and uproar. 
The fife, the fiddle, and the drum, 
with most of their admirers, had gone 


below ; when the pee-wheep-chick-a- 
chick sound of the boatswain’s pipe 
hurried young and old once more on 
deck for their hammocks, and a few 
moments saw the Tottumfog’s sides, 
fore and aft, studded with human 
heads arrayed in all the varied cos- 
tumes of the world. When all were 
assembled, the word, ‘* Pipe down !” 
was given; the boatswain’s pipe gave 
its sanetion by a screaming trill ; the 
hammocks flew out of the nettings as if 
by magic,and were as hastily shouldered 
by their owners, who, in their haste 
to reach their respective births below, 
displayed an apathy of feeling and an 
equanimity of temper highly exem- 
We have not the least doubt, 
ut it would have excited both the 
wonder and laughter of our readers, 
to have seen young and old coming 
literally rolling down the hatch-lad- 
ders along with their hammocks ; and 
we have still less, that it would have 
made many of them stand somewhat 
aghast, to have heard the strange med- 
ley of reiterated shouts of, Stand from 
under ! Scaldings below there! and 
Murder ! with all the usual accompa- 
niments of mock screaming, peals of 
laughter, and direful imprecations, 
which commonly attend this hurried 
piece of business. All this, however, 
and a great deal more, passes quite un- 
heeded, when once people are a little 
accustomed to it; for all this is but 
merely a noise, which a few minutes 
puts an end to. The various parties 
speedily return to the deck to roll up 
eir respective hammock cloths to 
Enerere them from the weather ; and, 
ike all other services in the navy, eve- 
ry thing is forgotten as soon as the bus- 
tle is over. In a very short time, a 
large portion of the people returned to 
their sports with redoubled spirits, as 
cheerful and good-humoured as ever, 
laughing heartily at the cuts and 
thrusts they had both taken and gi- 
ven ;—while not a few there were, and 
among the rest. our hero, who wisely 
noting the probable fatigue of the fol- 
lowing day, stole away to their ham- 
mocks, and were soon asleep. 


CuarTer IV. 


Then stick to’t, my hearts, and be jolly, boys, 
At the mercy of Fortune we go ; 

We're in for’t—then d—n me, what folly, boys, 
To be down-hearted, you know ! 


Tae first thing that saluted the ears 
ef our hero in the morning, was the 


hollow boom of the Admiral’s gun, 
which was almost immediately follow- 
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ed by the boatswain’s piping, Ali hands, 
a-hoy!—then Belay, belay! and final- 
ly, Up all hammocks, hoy !—This com- 
mbes» as usual, opened the throats of 
all the midshipmen and other petty 
officers, who, severally running about 
the decks, exerted the strength of 
their lungs in bawling, in the roughest 
voice they could assume, ‘“‘ D’ye hear 
there, sleepers! up all hammocks !— 
Rouse up, men, rouse up! Turn‘out 
there, turn out! Out or down, lads, 
out ordown!—A-hoy, you fellow there, 
no rigging on deck !—come, jump ! or 
down you come! Hilloah, matey! who 
have we got here ?—Oh! a sick man 
is it? Come this way a parcel of you, 
and remove thisman of straw into 
midships out of the way. D—d lousy 
behaviour, indeed, to get sick now 
we're going to sea—shamming Abra- 
ham, I believe. Lash up there, lash 
up !—Move your fingers there, Master 
Whatd’yecallum, alittle smarter, if you 
please ! Bear a hand, my lads, on deck 
with your hammocks, and get them 
stowed.—Come, cheerily, my hearties, 
quick, quick !” ‘ These vociferations, 
accompanied now and then with a 
shake of not the most gentle descrip- 
tion, had an excellent effect in putting 
the drowsy god to flight, and enforcing 
a prompt obedience to the order ; so 
that a very few minutes saw the lower 
deck cleared, and the hammocks all 
safe in the nettings. 

This piece of intelligence was no 
sooner reported on deck, than the 
boatswain made the air ring again 
with, All hands unmoor ship, hoy! an 
order which was received with a shout 
of applause.—‘* Up there, gunners ! 
down there, tierers! Pass round the 
messenger, my lads! Carpenters, ship 
your bars!—Stopper the best bower 
forward, there !—Man the capstan !” 
were now the orders of the first Lieu- 
tenant, re-echoed lustily by the before- 
mentioned gentlemen, with voices of 
all the variations of the gamut, from 
the squeaking counter-tenor, to the 
deep-toned harshest bass. ‘ Are you 
stoppered there, forward ?” demanded 
the first Lieutenant.—‘ All ready, 
sir,” replied the boatswain.—* Unbit 
the cable, then.”—*‘ Ay, ay sir,” was 
the answer.—“ In the tier there ?” 
“ Sir.”—“ Are you all ready, below 
there ?”— In a moment, sir,” replied 
the Master, from the main hatchway, 
“* we're clearing away as fast as we 

d then, Stow-well ; 


can.” —“* Bear a 
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for we're all waiting you, and the da 
wears apace.”—‘ Ay, ay, sir,” cri 
the Master ; “ I'll sing out the mo- 
ment I’m ready.”—‘ Look about you 
smartly then,” replied the Lieutenant, 
smiling, “‘ for I care not how soon you 
begin your song.”—Then, coming aft 
to the capstan, he said, “‘ Now, my 
lads, I expect to see you walk away 
with her with life and spirit. Not in 
the dead-and-alive way, mind me, you 
have been lately accustomed to see on 
board of a guard ship, but smart and 
bravely, like the station you belong to. 
Come, serjeant, where’s the fifer >— 
Oh, ay, I see the fellow. Come this 
way, my lad; stick your body up 
there, on the back of that carronade, 
and let’s have something lively from 
you.”—** All ready in the tier, sir,” 
bawled the Master.— Very well 
said the Lieutenant ;—‘*‘ look out there, 
forward !—Go round—play up fifer,” 
and away they marched to the favou- 
rite air of the fleet, Shove her up! amid 
the cries of, ‘“‘ Well behaved, my lads, 
—that’s it, stick to her,—keep it up, 
fifer!—Surge, there, surge !—Pay 
down, my hearties, pay down !—Are 
you all asleep in the tier there ?— 
Cheerily, my hearts, and away she 
goes !—In the tier there, light out the 
small bower, will you?’’ &c. &c., until 
the anchor was right under, which, 
after a few cheering and desperate ral- 
lies, gave way, and was speedily at the 
bows. While a few of the forecastle 
men were employed in lashing and se- 
curing the best bower for sea, the cap- 
stan was rapidly bringing in the loose 
cable of the small bower, so that in a 
very short time it was also right under 
foot. The first Lieutenant now busied 
himself in sending aloft the top gal- 
lant yards, reeving the royal and 
other fanciful rigging, then hoisted, 
Blue Peter and fired a gun as before. 
The capstan bars having by this time 
been unshipped, and the messenger 
tockled up, he now ordered the decks 
to be cleared, and the captains of the 
tops to examine and see that all their 
running rigging was in a state fit for 
working, all which being duly perform- 
ed, he ordered the signal-man to keep 
a sharp eye on the harbour for the 
Captain, and the breakfast to be Lx pa 
All hands were busied in regali 

themselves with their skillogalee,—a 
vileimitationof our Scottish porridge— 
when the boatswain’s pipe announced 
the arrival of Captain Switchem ; who, 
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‘ lian thiing kite wattens'itaeh;'vath 


an economy truly commendable, im- 
mediately descended to his cabin, to 
throw aside his holiday clothes and 
a however — and 
pes a rma shi ro ey 
unnecessary on ship- , 
gala days being always excepted. His 
servant soon afterwards making his 
appearance, on his way to his master’s 
cook, was interrogated repeatedly from 
the mess tables with the eager question 
of “‘ What's the news ?” and although 
the endearing appellations of,‘ J say 
my lad—my dear hoy—my hearty— 
mere ship, 8&e. &c., were care- 
y prefixed to the demand, yet 
seemed he to think himself a person of 
too much importance even to deign a 
syllable of reply, or to regard his va- 
rious interrogators with any other looks 
than those of the most cutting con- 
tempt, as he slowly and gravely 
forward tothe galley. This ill-judged 
behaviour had the speedy effect of put- 
ting compliment to flight ; and, en his 
return, such volleysof. saluted him 
from all , that he was to 
quicken his pace, and seek shelter in 
his: master’s cabin. Nor was this his 
only punishment ; for he had the mor- 
tification, not a minute afterwards, to 
be compelled to answer this important 
question, and to answer it moreover 
before those very people whom he had 
ne aed be oe = 
former e had a ntly either 
forgot sousthten or fe parse Ps some 
fresh orders to deliver to the cook ; for 
the uproar his behaviour had excited 
was barely subsided, when he again 
made his appearance bending his 
course the same way as at first, but 
with a good deal of more activity. Un- 
fortunately for his self-elevated im- 
, which was destined from that 
to be completely kicked from its 
stilts, he was met midway in his jour- 
ney by the gunner, whom the noise had 
drawn from his cabin, and who, quite 
unceremoniously, laying hold of the 
of his jacket, brought him to a 
halt, with the old question, rubbed 
down to a familiar, “‘ I say you, Mas- 
ter What’s-your-name, beara hand and 
tell us what's the news?” Such a 
question from an anchor button was 
not to be eluded ; he therefore, ma- 
om Oe merit of any threw his 
carcase into one of its most fi- 
nished congées, and, with a face all 
over stiles, readily replied, “ Really, 


amy good, sweet sir, my news is 
‘talding—vaetly trifling’ indeed—Cap- 
tain Switchem and I have been so 
hurried of late.”—From this flowery 
commencement, however, he was sud- 
denly warned to forbear, by observing 
in the gunner’s countenance something 
of a squall inning to be apparent, 
which he rected might be yet more 
obstreperous than the one he had al- 
ready endured ; making, therefore, a 
sudden eddyin his speech, he more mo 
destly resumed, ‘‘ But it can’t be shore 
news a gemmen of your rank wants 
—certdinly not. Excuse me, sir, but 
I’ve been in such a flurry all this morn- 
ing. I certainly presumed—I crave par- 
don, I meant—I, I, understood you to 
sy as how you wished I to say, as to 
when we should sail.” 

* To be sure I did, Master Conse- 
uence,” growled the Gunner, highly 
ispleased ; ‘* you don’t suppose I 

would ask you bor any other news?” 

** Certainly not, my dear Mr Fire- 

ball—to be sure not,” cried the still 
smiling lackey, with a face reddening 
between shame and rage, at the power 
which thus rudely and publicly insult- 
ed him. “ Well, sir, I heard Captain 
Switchem say to the pilot, in the Dock 
Yard there, just before he and I 
came off—You knows, says he, just 
when they parted, says he, * Bear a 
hand, Master Tackabout,’ says he, ‘ for 
I am quite impatient to be off,’ says 
the Captain. Well, sir, the pilot he 
answered the Captain directly, and, 
says he, ‘I shall merely take a mor- 
sel of breakfast, and be with you ere 
you know what you're about. Just get 
ou all ready,’ says the pilot, ‘ for I'll 
d you in an hour at farthest, and 
by that time it will be nearly flood ;’ 
and so, sir, with that Captain Switch- 
em seemed satisfied, so the gig shoved 
off, sir—and, I believe, that’s all, sir. 
But, my stars, the Captain will be so 
cross, and out of patience at my terri- 
ble absence ! and me all his things to 
brush and put away !—I assure you, 
sir, I heard no more, sir ;” and with 
another congée, more stylish than the 
first, away tripped the grinning do- 
mestic, followed by the eyes of the 
ner, whose hard-featured, weather- 
ten countenance, betokened some- 
thing between good-humour and con- 
tem 


< Hilloah, master,” cried his mate, 

with his large mouth stretched from 

ear to ear in the form of a grin, 
15 
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wan't you say 
: woe 
SO ede ?” 
. € Twas so, Jack,” meet the gun- 
ner,-turning away; “ but don’t you 
think a cat's te PW serve the om 
as well ?” 

“* Nothing better, master,” rejoin- 
ed the half-choked mate, ‘ provided 
you serve it out with a whacking doze 
of broomstick.” 

The arrival of the pilot put an end 
to this merry conversation, as the 
boatswain immediately piped Al/ hands 
ahoy, who had hardly time to seamper 
on deck, when the first Lieutenant 
bawled through his speaking-trumpet 
the command to Jeose ooh ich —_ 
the top-men spring to the rigging wit 
redoubled pre men Our hero, in this 
out-set of business, found himself in 
no small dilemma, between a willing- 
ness to be useful, and an ignorance of 
all duty ; -he was, therefore, with a 
motley herd of landsmen and marines, 
alternately the follower of the boat- 
swain’s mate and the serjeant, who, 
bustling about the deck before them, 
put the necessary ropes in their hands. 

“¢ Fore-top there—main-top there !” 
bawled the first Lieutenant. ‘ Are 
you ready aloft?” which being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he immedi- 
ately sung out, “Let full! Sheet home!” 
and away scampered the deck-bands, 
helter-skelter with the sheets, until 
the blocks smacked together. “ Belay, 
belay, men !” cried the officer. ‘‘ Man 
the capstan! Jump cheerily, my lads. 
Look out there, forward ! Down there, 
tierers! Are you ready below?”—“ All 
ready, sir.”— Yo, ho! where the de- 
vil has all our hands got to? Fore- 
top there! main-top there! Come 
down here, all of you! Master Etter- 
cap and Master Pinafore, kick every 
soul of them out of the tops—a parcel 

‘of skulking lubbers !”—“ Ay, ay, sir,” 
cried the young gentlemen ; and the 
capstan was speedily crowded. ‘‘ Look 
out there, forward !” again bawled the 
first Lieutenant ; ‘‘ Come, my lads, 
pluck up a spirit, and off she goes— 
play up fifer;” and round went the 
capstan to a good smart step, the men 
beating excellent time on the hollow 
sounding deck with their feet, amid 
the accumulated vociferations of offi- 
cers of all ranks, who, with their po- 
tent commander in presence, vied with 
each other in the notes of alternate en- 
couragement and ridicule. The an- 
chor was no sooner run up to the cat- 

Vot. IX, 


we would need a 
for the after car~ 
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nant gave, “* Mam the jib and i 
halliards— Hoist away. The yards as- 
cended, and the jib ran up its stay 
gaily; to ils, royals, , 
tulafog thue gradually unfolding her 
ue y 

i to the breeze, was-speedi- 
ly under way, walking, like one of 
our far-famed -Prince’s Street. toasts, 
steadily through the fleet, in all the 
glory of new canvass, fresh paint, mo+ 

erate wind, and fair weather. , 

She was now pretty well h the 
fleet, when the Captain called out, 
a se Fireball—where is Mr eS 
Hark ye, youngster, jump an 
paved 1 want him directly!” The 
midshipman ran, and the gunner.in an 
instant stood before his commander. 
** Mr Fireball,” cried the Captain, from 
the top of the round-house, “‘ I hope 
you are all ready, for you see we are 
very near the proper distance.” —* All 
ready, sir,” answered the gunner, ‘* I 
have only to unship the ports and run 
the guns out, which I can doin a trice.” 
** Take a number of hands, then,and do 
so directly,” said the Captain ; “ you 
know the sooner it is done the better 
—since we may all expect to be b 


again by and bye.—Zounds ! pilot, 


not the wind about?”—* Yes, 
sir,” answered the pilot, surveying the 
compass ;. ‘* It has come round fully 
two points just now, and begins to 
blow fresh. In my opinion, sir, 1 think 
you had better douse your courses and 
small-sails—take a pull of the fore and 
main braces, and get a hand in the 
chains.” 

“ You hear what the pilot says, Mr 
Fyke?” cried the Captain. 

** Ay, ay, sity” answered the first 
Lieutenant, raising his speaking trum- 
pet, and springing forward. “‘ Man the- 
fore and main clew-garnets—let go 
tacks and sheets—clew up!” And up 
went the courses to the yards, where 
they hung like drapery. 

‘* Fore and main-tops there,” cried 
the first Lieutenant. “ Sir!” bellowed 
the tops. 

“* In royals and top-gallanf-sails !” 
which, while executing, was néxt fol- 
lowed with a command for the captairis 
of the tops “‘ to send a hand each aft to 
the chains.” —“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered 
— captains, leaning over the top- 


ee Tm s ready Bom, Ws cried the 
gunner, advancing to the Captain. 
“Ah! very good, Mr Fireball,” ree 
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astern with 


: Thegunnerassenting, went forward. 
“ By the mark seven!” sung the 
men in the chains.— Steady,” cried 
the pilot to the quarter-master. “ And 
it is,” replied the man at the 


“ By the deep six !” sung the leads- 
men again. 
“ Luff, boy, luff,” cried the pilot ; 
and “ Luffit is, sir,” was the response. 
«* By the half-mark five!” again 
sung the leadsmen. 
lad—nothing 


- © Steady she , ™m 
off” said the pilot, with the usual ree 


*¢ By the deep four !” continued the 
feadsmen ; and the pilot immediately 
cried to the Captain, “Bout > be 

lease, sir,—luff a little, my dear 
, luff a very little !” 
this conversation was goi 
on, the most ect silence had been 
maintai hands being on the 
alert, and ready for duty. The first 
Lieutenant,therefore,once more raising 
his speaking-trumpet, now sung out— 


“Clan 


“ Helm alee!” and the boatswain’s pipe 
pre its usual trill, which was instant- 
y to. 


lowed by, “ Square the main-top~ 
go we there—shift over 
the jth, and haul aft the jib-sheet—man 
the fore and main-braces—haul of all!” 
These orders were all executed in far 
less time than they can me A be 
enumerated, and round went the Tote 
tumfog on another tack. 

She was running athwart the nar 
row channel of the Swin, with her 
broadside to the fieet, when the Cap- 
tain gave the-word “ Fire !’? which was 
instantly obeyed, and all hands were 
immediately enveloped in the smoke 
of the salute, which the wind as speed- 
ily carried off to the Admiral. This 
piece of ceremony being immediately 
returned by the Admiral’s ship, after 
one or two more tacks, the pilot decla- 
red his duty at an end ; and after 
taking of a slight refreshment, and re- 
ceiving the n documents of the 
faithful discharge of his official duty, 
he wished Captain Switchem and all 
his officers a fortunate cruize, jumped 
into his own boat, and took his leave ; 
while the Tottumfog stood steadily to 
sea ; and while also many a one on 
board, asthe shore sunk in the horizon, 
said, with a certain poet yet alive— 

‘¢ My native land, good night !” 
S. 





THE LAMENT OF ELLA, 


P<iviey 


wp my 
ne’er shall see him more ! 


Oh ! father, that cruel scorn 
Mine ardour i 


Spread down, fair maids, a couch for me, 
I ne’er shall rise again ; 

Since Henry I no more shall see, 
My heart must burst in twain :— 

Oh ! paths, where we so oft have stray’d, 
Beside the waters soft ; 

Qh ! woods, whose gentle twilight shade 
Hath shelter’d us so oft ; 

Adieu ! your sweets no more I'll see, 
The strife shall soon be o’er ; 

My love is off, and o’er the sea,— 
I ne’er shall see him more ! 


Build up a little monument 
Of marble cold and white, 

And let the rose’s balmy scent 
The -by invite 

To the fatal name of one 
Who pined and died for love ; 


_ And thank’d the hand of death alone, 


That sent her soul above : 
For oh ! to think, is misery, 
On him whom I adore ; 
My love is off, and o’er the sea, 
T ne'er shall see him more! 
9 
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Let maidens bear me to the tomb, 
This simple boon I crave,— 

That flowers of sweet and early bloom 
Be strew’d-apon my grave ; 

And let, within the house of prayer, 
Above my seat be placed 

M ves, and garland for my hair 
UF ity civbers chases “ips 

For life is but a blank to me, 
And earth a flowerless shore ; 

My love is off, and o'er the sea, — 
i ne’er shall see him more! 


The Lament of Ella. 


A week hath scarcely pass’d, since I 
Was gayest of the gay, 

And roam’d with Henry, when the sky 
Was red with parting day ; 

Now darkness veils my weary path, 
And gloom o’ershades my soul, 

The thunder-clouds of grief and wrath 
Around me fiercely roll : 

But soon a change will come to me, 
My days will soon be o’er ; 

My love is off, and o’er the sea,— 
i ne’er shall see him more ! 

A 





THE LAST LAMENT. _ 


dixitg 


1. 
Awp this is then the last sigh, 
— tga rv etry 
en yon grey past by, 
My spirit shall be free. 
Fly, little cloud, still speedier, 
Thy course I smile to see, 
Thou com’st a blessed messenger— 
A dove of peace to me. 


2. 
- living thing that loves me, 
ope thy wiry cell, 
Since Heaven from thrall removes me, 
Thou shalt be free as well : 
And ye, that from the mountain’s brow 
I glean’d, sweet flowers—adieu ! 
I thought not then—but fear not now— 
To wither before you. 


3. 
And if in death I cherish 
Se ee 
"Thus in ny Mat of 
in my Ma’ : 
nivaneurt uae borne 
At this dark hour are near 


To cheer me now—and, when I’m gone, 


To grace my humble bier. 


: novissima verba— 


4. 
It is not that in sorrow, 
For joys I leave behind, 
I bid the world good morrow, 
With drooping heart and mind. 
Such joys it was not mine ogee 
And much this thought di . 
That he—who living waked no loye, 
In death shall wake no tear. 


5. 
*Tis one sad fancy only 
That robs me of my rest,— 
One mournful thought, and lonely, 
That will not be supprest :-— 
It is the thought, that when I die, 
And mi with the 


How far my scatter’d bones must lie 
From hers who gave me birth ! 


6. 
Yet speed thee, Cloud, oh ! speed thee, 
Thon mT waighs lees Sibe 
haply I might 
With oye more t and free + 
I 


could dream—when thou art past, 
And I to death am done, 

My mother’s grave would hold at last 

The dust of her poor son. 


de 
Dear shade of her, whom ever 
—first—lates 


T loved, 


t—best,— 


Though life and reason quiver 
Thus faintly in my breast, 

Methinks it were a sweeter doom,— 
A further flight from pain, 


To rest beside 


ee in the tomb, 


Than wake to life again ! 
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THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF COLUMBUS SECUNDUS. 
Cuarter XIX. 
Hogmanay and New-Year’s Day. 


*¢ Life glides away, Lorenzo, like a brook, 
For ever changing, unperceiv’d the change.’ 
























































There are few to whom the 
commencement of a new year does not 
bring matter either of gratulation or 
regret. To those hastening onwards to 
the meridian of life, the gilded ang 
pect of enjoyment to come, or fame, 
and riches, and honour to be acquired, 
capa apo land-mark bores de- 
sire and enjoyment a ial enjoy- 
meut of itself, while ates in aod 
cline of life look towards the New- 
Year, as the unwelcome precursor of 
bodily debility, or mental inactivity— 
as a stage on the road which leads 
them to their permanent home. To 


the and the , the an- 
past evaluation of a period, which 

ings with it only variety of pleasure, 
is hailed with rapture; while, to the 
aged and unfortunate, whose hours 
and minutes are registered by pain, or 
marked by calamity, the louie mo- 
ments move sluggishly along to the 
great gulf of eternity. 

What a y heey approach 
time makes !—how rapidly roll his 
chariot wheels ! and, at their every re- 
volution, mows, with unsparing scythe, 
whole crowds from the pleasures and 
pains of existence! When I look back 
on time past, I am almost stunned at 
the idea, and am apt to doubt the 
reality of the change, which has taken 


Youne. 


transformed all my early play-mates to 
fathers and mothers. And when I 
contemplate time to come, the interests 
and the value of existence rise higher ; 
and the awful responsibility of man- 
hood, and the account to be given of 
its stewardship, is enough, were not 
man the most careless of animals, to 
alarm even to madness, till assured, 
as far as human frailty can be assured, 
of entering on eternity with the cone 
viction of time well employed, and all 
the duties of life discharged, as be- 
comes a being whose existence is never 
to terminate ; and who is placed here, 
in the sight of God and his fellow mor- 
tals, to make his election between hap 
piness and misery. 
New-Year’s-Dayin Edinburgh, and 
over the greater part of Scotland, is, 
however, rather a day of festive mer- 
riment, than of serious thought. The 
enjoyment of the present postpones, 
if not obliterates, all views of the fu- 
ture ; and the congratulationsof friends, 
and the meetings of families, at this 
period, are the leading features of the 
season. The festivities which com- 
menced at Christmas are continued, 
with little intermission, till Handsel. 
Monday, or Auld Handsel-Monday, 
closes the annual round, and the 
months and days of ordinary life again 


me from toys and boyish plays—from roll on another year. 
HOGMANAY. * 





Hogmanay, 


1-lol-lay , 
Gi’e me o” your white bread, 
I'll hae nane o” your gray. 


Hogmanay, or Hogmanae, for such 
the last day of the year is termed in 
Edinburgh, over the greater) 
of Scotland, is employed in visitng, 


and arr parties for the due cele« 
bration of the commencement of the 
New Year. Every visitor was, on that 
evening, treated with wine and cake, 





* Hogmanay, according to Dr Jamieson, is a term of uncertain derivation ; but ac- 


to a writer in the Transactions of the 


iety of Antiquaries of Scotland, it is 


from the Scandinavians, who celebrated a festival with sacrifices and other re- 
i rites in the month of December, hence called Hogmonat and Blothmonat, sig- 
the month of immolation or sacrifices. ‘* As this festival was always celebrated 


in the winter Solstice, when the sun returns upon the Zodiac, it was call 


Tol, whence 
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or with whisky, buns, and shortbread, 
or cheese and bread ; and the children, 
in the course of the day, visited their 
relations and friends, for the sake of 
partaking in these attractive eatables. 
Among the common people and pea- 
santry, the following stanza was used, 
as the supplication for the accustomed 
treat :— 

Rise up, gudewife, and shake your feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars : 

For we are bairns come out to play ; 

Get up and gie’s our Hogmanay. 


Among the more wealthy ranks, 
dinners and evening parties were also 
the order of the day ; while the work- 
ing part of the population, relieved 
from daily toil, looked forward to the 
social pleasures of the evening, and 
.the uncontrolled festivities of the 
New-Year’s morning, with the anxi- 
ous wish and the keen appetite of those 
to whom superfluity in eating and 
drinking is not an ordinary occur. 
rence. I dare say one half of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh, I mean of the 
middling and lower ranks, did not, on 
that evening, go to bed ; but prepared 
the het-pint, in readiness to sally out 

‘as the clock struck twelve, to be the 
first foot to cross the threshold of a 
friend. The streets were crowded with 
parties on this errand even long before 
that hour ; the young men particular. 
ly, to shew their affection to the girls 
whose favours they were anxious to se- 
cure, often spending adreary half-hour 
at the bolted door, lest a more favour- 
ed, or more anxious lover, should an- 
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ticipate them in the first welcome of 
beauty. 

A het-pint, or caudle, was made of 
ale, spirits, sugar, and nutmeg, or 
cinnamon, mixed together in appro- 
priate quantities, and boiled ; and was 
carried about, on the first morning of 
the year, in the tea-kettle in which it 
was prepared,—the visitors, besides, 
being plentifully supplied with buns, 
shortbread, bread, and cheese. It was 
held unlucky to enter any person’s 
house, on the first day of the year, 
empty-handed, and every person on 
the streets at that time was greeted 
with a shake of the hand, the wish of 
“ a gude New-year,” and a proffer of 
the het-pint, to drink to the mutual 
joy. Every female, at the same time, 
was saluted, and neither rank nor 
age was exempted from the congratu- 
pen Be sary ‘The noise bs. the ne 

e great thoroughfares, 
ae tremndiigtes ; and the glare of lan- 
terns, when the night was dark, and 
the moving crowd in every direction, 
presented a scene of bacchanalism, 
which, had not one been conscious 
that it all proceeded from good-hu- 
moured kindness and innocent frolic, 
might have caused some alarm. I have 
occasionally gone out, as many other 
young men have done, to see the fun ; 
and certainly, when liquor had thrown 
off all respect for authority and dis- 
tinctions of rank, it was no unplensing 
thing for a Scotsman to see the inno- 
cent peculiarities of his countrymen 
without the formality of disguise. 

I have said I was engaged to dine 





was formed Youl or Yule ;”” ergo, Yule and Hogmanay are the same, though the illi- 


terate place a week between them. 


*¢ Trol-lol-lay is derived from the Icelandic, T'rrolldr, by which the Scandinavians de- 


noted those evil genii who devoured unlucky mortals who went near their haunts. Thus 

Trol-lol-lay will signify, ‘ Away, ye evil genii !—be ye far from our solemn meetings !’ ” 

—Trans. Soc. Ant. vol. II. part I. p. 4. ; 

‘ All this is very instructive ; and it would be curious to know in another dissertation, 
that tol-lol-de-rol, fa-la-la, derry-down, fiddle-diddle, &c. were Scandinavian and Ice- 
landic terms, meant to drive away the Blue Devils from our social meetings, or Sanscrit 

‘and Arabic forms of exorcism. It would ill become a writer in small printed octavo to 
compete infpoint of knowledge or erudition with an author of large type quarto; but I 
am convinced that any child of three or four years of age, taken at Tandon’ fio the 
Streets, could have traced a connexion with T'rol-Jel-lay, and Tol-lol-lay, toro-loro-lay, 
tol-lal-de-rol, and their infinite modifications, and have that these odd terms 
were merely added to the end of rhymes by our ballad-m and ballad-singers, to 
make out the measure. Grant the explanation here given by the writer in the Transactions 
to be correct, and I to prove that Tol-lol-de-rol may be translated into a loyal 

and his Majesty 3 and that Derry.down and Fiddle-diddle may, in, 
Sanscrit, or Arabic, be explained into a Pastoral Admonition from the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland. The writer of this learned article also denominates a 

line stanza of French rhyme a couplet ; and if he means that the sense 
Seat toms of Feench postry mssy be cqsily. otnfined into twe of Is ish, Pheartily 
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at Mr Callimanky’s on Hogmanay, and 
it was arranged that we should keep uP 
the evening as well as we could, till 
it was time to march with a het-pint 
to the Misses M‘Guffies. Sandy, a boy 
of about ten years of age, was to be 
my companion, and Mr Callimanky 
himself was to be of the party. My 
friends, Miss Jean and Miss Margaret, 
were also anxious to go; but their 
mother put a direct negative on this 
**’Deed no—ye're no to gang 
t. Do ye think that ane o my 
dochters is to be kissed in the street 
by every drunken fallow she meets >— 
naesic thing. Ye dinna ken wha meets 
you in a crowd ; and if I had my will, 
the fallows should get leave to kiss ane 
anither.”—“‘ Hoot, but mother ; it’s 
no far awa to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s,” said 
Miss Margaret, in a persuasive tone ; 
“ and I'll put on Aunty Betty’s hood 
and her brown cloak, and Jean will 
take your Katy Fisher bonnet, and 
muckle coat, and then thev’Ilnoken but 
we're auld wives, and no fash wi’ us.” 
-— Eh yes, mother, that'll do nice,” 
seid Miss Callimanky ; “ and we'll 
peemeren my father and Mr Co- 
"——“€ Ne'er a fit yell stir ower 
the door this blessed night; sae nae 
mair’s to be about it; and the gude- 
man himsel’ might hae been as weel at 
hamein his ain warm bed, as galrava- 
i the streets at this time o” 
Hn ty if he thought it.”—« Hoots, 
my dear,” said Mr Callimanky, “ ye 
ken I canna let Mr Christopher gang 
his lane wi’ Sandy ; and it wad be a 
pity no} to let them to the M‘Guffies, 
after promising.”—‘ Weel, weel !|— 
them that will to Cupar, will to Cu- 
par,” said the displeased matron, as 
she reluctantly prepared the caudle on 
the parlour fire, for the materials were 
too attractive to be entrusted to the 
discretion of kitchen self-denial. 

The kettle was on a stand before the 
fire ; buns and shortbread on the table, 
with two decanters of currant-wine, 
and a bottle labelled, ‘‘ Cherry-bran- 
dy ;” and we were all seated round, 
the clock striking twelve. At last the 
wished-for hour began to strike.— 
** Ane, twa, three, four,” said Mr 
Callimanky, counting the number by 


beating his knee till twelve was 
completed then starting. up, seized P 
the of his wife, and gave her 
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dear ;—-the same to you, Betty, and 
mony may ye see ;” and he thus went 
over the whole, while I commenced 
in the same manner with Mrs Calli- 
manky, and performed the same cere 
monies. When the hubbub was over, 
and the first congratulations past, we 
sat down till the mistress of the house 
did the honours of the caudle, or het« 
pint, of which a tumblerfull was ser- 
ved out to each person, with renewed 
congratulations. “ Eh, mamma, this 
is gude, gude,” said little ey a3 
he aed over the potation with the 
wary caution of one who wished to 
prolong the pleasure; “this is far 
than parritch and sour milk,” 
said he, as he exhibited his allotment 
of the bun; stuck full of raisins. Misy 
was now called sen from her domicile 
in the kitchen, and she approached 
with a large piece of cake in her hand. 
** Come awa, lass,” said Mr Calli- 
—_ as he strode across the room to 
meet her—“< Come awa,—I wish ye a 
food new year, my woman,” and he sa- 
uted the maiden ; and I did the same ; 
and Mrs Callimanky did not fail ; and 
all the family passed MrsMisy through 
the gauntlet of kindness. An humble 
condition fortunately does not deprive 
one of the taste of pleasure, and Misy 
was soon as happy in the enjoyment 
of the het-pint as her master. 

“ Now,” said Mr Callimanky to the 
younger part of the family, “ ye’ll a’ 
gang to your beds like gude bairns, 
but Jean, and Bess, and Margaret, 
wha may sit up till I come back a- 
gain.” He put on his cocked-hat, and 
a handkerchief was rolled with care 
round his neck, “ for fear,” as his wife 
said, ‘* he should get cauld.” The 
boiling kettle was entrusted to m: 
care; the buns and shortbread, wi 
the exception of a few little bits in our 
hands, were consigned to his great- 
coat packet, and Sandy was the bear- 
er of a horn tumbler tipt with silver. 
We descended the seale-stair, (for Mr 
Callimanky occupied the fifth floor,) 
rejoicing in the noise of “ A gude new 
year !” sounded from a thousand 
throgts, and with the intention of add- 
ing our voices to the uproarious festi- 
vity. ‘We had gone down two pair of 
stairs, when the sound of steps 
roaching us was heard, and the - 
ing of glasses shewed they were on the 
same errand. “‘ Wha’s that coming?” 
said Mr Callimanky ;—“I wish you a 
gude new year!” The wish was re- 
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peated from three or four mouths, and 
a kind of scramble for hands to shake, 
took place in the dark. “ It’s d 
rate mirk,” said my friend ; “ rin back, 
Sandy, and tell Misy to bring us a 
light.”—* That’s my master,” whis- 
ane a voice ; “ that’s Mr Calliman- 

y-”—** Gude guide us !” said another 
voice, “I’ve burnt my hand on the 
kettle.” A light ap wh 
Charlie Tait, is this you! I wish ye a 
gude new year, man; ye maun tak a 
toot o’ my horn,” said the old gentle- 
man, “ before ye gang up ;” and I per- 
formed the office of Ganymede to Mr 
Callimanky’s shopboys and their com- 
panions. 

We now cleared the head of the 
close, and hastened down the street 
towards Mrs M‘Guffie’s, whose house 
was situated in Bailie Fyfe’s Close. 
But so many bands of people were met 
by us, that our progress was none of 
the most expeditious. I now disco- 
vered that my old friend, to leave him- 
self at perfect Ii , had cunningly 
devolved the duty of carrying the tea- 
kettle on me ; for, on a party of about 

a dozen, three or four of them 
women, sperceniing, Mr Callimanky, 
who seemed to have acquired new agi- 
lity at the sight of the busy crowd, in- 
stantly leaped forward, and taking one 
of the females by the hand, saluted her 
warmly with, “ I wish ye a gude new 
year, my dear!—And you, too, my 
sweet thing,” said he, as he took t 
same liberty with a second. ‘The la- 
dies were habited in cloaks, or man- 
tles, with the hoods drawn over their 
heads, so that it was impossible to ex- 
ercise much choice in the singling out 
of a proper subject for the accustomed 
mode of salutation. “‘ Hoot, man,” said 
the second voice, “ dinna fash me, I’m 
ower auld for kissing.” Mr Callimanky 
was a little disappointed at this answer, 
’ for he had expected the ruddy cheek 
of a younger damsel ; but, with a gal- 
lantry warmed, if not inspired, by the 
het-pint, and so forth, he replied, re- 
peating the salutation, “ Auld wives 
are aye the best og 3 practice makes 

teness, ye ken, e woman.”— 
Ree ir I think you and I had 
better been at hame the night,” an- 
swered the gentlewoman. 

I must not forget to mention, that 
I, Christopher, was obliged, out of 
courtesy to-the maidens, more than 
from inclination, to go through thie 
same operation; so, taking the tea- 
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kettle in my left hand, I shaked hands 
cordially, and saluted the ladies, who 
itied my situation, by 
of their coyness to one 
who had only a single free hand for 
an accolade. One of the girls, how+ 
ever, happened to be rather tall for 
me ; and unfortunately, in my attem 
on tiptoe to discharge the duty of 
evening, I had acci 7 raised the 
kettle to one side, and the het-pint 
began to run out without bidding, in- 
to the y lady’s shoe. The pain 
or alarm excited by this, soon banish- 
ed all loving ideas from the young wo- 
man’s inind ; and as I, with one hand 
upon her shoulder, was going to reap 
the reward of my unusual elevation, 
and looking kindness itself, my cheek 
was met by a slap, given with a force 
of which I did not believe a fair hand 
capable. The exclamation of, ‘* Olt 
my foot !—this man’s plottit me!” ac- 
companied the blow. As soon as I un- 
derstood the reason of my unexpected 
repulse, I set down the tea-kettle on 
the street, and made the requisite apo-« 
logies for my blundering. Tomy com- 
fort there was not much harm done; 
and the lady who was the matron’ of 
the party, seeing it was a mere acti-~ 
dent, pro’ an exchange of kind- 
ness, in the mutual tasting of our ‘re+ 
spective het-pints. ‘“ Ye might hae 
lootit down a wee to the young man, 
Isabella, woman ; there’s nae need for 
being sae skeigh on a night like this,” 
said the old gentlewoman.—“ 
should stay at hame that winna con- 
form to auld use and wont,” remarked 
Mr Callimanky, as he was swallowi 
a glass of the hot cordial to the healt 
additional of the party. “ Mak it u 
wi’ Christopher yet, lassie ; let me te 
you, it’s no every ane that he wad tak 
sae muckle inatlthe wi’. Kiss her, Kit, 
and that'll pit awa the sooing.” I did 
as I was desired ; we parted on the 
most friendly terms imaginable, and 
forthwith proceeded on our route. 

Our progress, however, was inter= 
rupted by shaking hands, kissing and 
drinking at every step. My old friend 
seemed quite overjoyed at the scene ; 
and he no ladies particularly 
without levying the usual toll. At 
the corner of the North Bridge, we 
were arrested by something like a dis- 
pute or fight. Two gentlemen escort- 
ing two ladies home from a supper 
party, were shewing their valour 
im protecting their charge from the 
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rude salutations of the passing crowd, 


and were demonstrating the incivility , 


indecency of the practice. The 
cnet assailants were said to. be stu- 
dents, of whom numbers were to be 
seen on the streets at this time, back- 
ed by a number of inferior note. Mr 
Callimanky approached ; andhiscocked 
hat, and altogether magisterial air, led 
the gentlemen in charge of the ladies 
to appeal to him. “ ’Deed, sirs, ye’re 
far wrang to gang against an auld cus- 
tom; if thae’s your sisters, or your 
sweethearts, if ye did not want 
them to be kissed, ye shouldna brought 
them here—they should hae been at 
hame. If my ain wife were here, man, 
they might kiss her that liket. Haud 
up your head, ma dow,” said he to 
one of the ladies, ‘‘ I wish ye a gude 
new year !—There nae ; what the waur 
are ye o’ that, or what the waur am I 
either ? it’s just auld use and wont.” — 
*¢ Well done, old cock,” cried out one 
of the young gentlemen, as he follow- 
ed the example. The friends of the 
ladies saw it was folly to resist; and 
we left them, with the exhortation 
from my friend, to behave peaceably, 
* for that naebody in their senses wad 
willingly hurt a lady.” 
_ We arrived, without farther obstruc- 
tion, at Mrs M‘Guffie’s, in Bailie 
Fyfe’s Close. “‘ Now, Sandy, my man, 
e ken ye're to be Mrs M‘Guffie’s first 
t- Haud your hand,” said my old 
friend, as he handed his son a large 
piece of bun from his pocket ; “ and 
ye ken, whaever opens the door, ye’ll 
pit it in their hand, and loup up and 
ge them a kiss. If it is Mrs M‘Guf- 
hersel’, and I am sure she expects 


Ye she'll no hain the buns and short- 


lad.” With these directions 

and encouragement, we made the 
knocker resound. The pattering of 
feet was heard along the passage, or 
trance, as Mr Callim termed it, 
and a voice succeeded, out from 
within, “‘ Wha’s there ?”—* It’s me, 
Mrs M‘Guffie, and our Sandy, come to 
- be your first fit. I hope naebody’s been 
belre us?” The chain was removed 
—the bolt was withdrawn—the sneck 
lifted ; and in we rushed, like an irrup- 
tion of unwived Romans on the de- 
fenceless Sabine ladies. Sandy leapt 
“upon the neck of the old fat lady, who 
opened the door, in defiance of the 
bashing candle which she held in her 
; his father, who was second, had 

the elder Miss M‘Guffie in his arms, in 
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an instant after, and before I could de-. 
it my tea-kettle in a corner, and af~. 

ect the same raptures with theyounger. 
Miss M‘Guffie. An exchange of buns. 
and shortbread, of salutes and wishes 
for a good new year now took place, all: 
at once, in the passage, after which. 
we were ushered into the parlour.: .- 

* Weel, ma wee man,’ said Mrs. 
M‘Guffie, clapping Sandy on the head ; 
“I’m unco glad to see ye here as m 
first fit; and I’m muckle obli 
to your mother for letting you out at 
this time o’ night ; and to you too,. 
sir,” continued she, addressing my 
friend ; “ it was very kind o’ you to 
come, and your young friend there. 
We're gay an dowie here oursells, Mr 
Callimanky, since the auld gudeman 
died ; and we hae but little ongoings 
sic as we used to hae, in the time o” 
the elections, and in the daft days, 
when he was living ;” and she sighed 
at the recollections of departed plea~ 
sures. “‘ But come awa and taste our 
het-pint, and let us mak ourselves hap- 
py while we dow,” concluded she, in a 
resigned tone. We drew in our chairs. 
*© Ye’re to taste mine first,” said Mr 
Callimanky ; ‘a’ thing maun be done 
in order, ye ken ;” and the het-pints 
went round in double progression. 

** Let me see your pouches, ma wee 
man,” said Mrs M‘Guffie to Sandy, 
“‘ tak thae pieces o’ shortbread and 
buns hame to your brothers and sis- 
ters ; and tell them a’ to come down 
the morn—the day I mean—and I'll 
gie them a glass o my currant wine, 
and as muckle as they can eat. And 
I'll be very glad if Mrs Callimanky 
will come down along wi’ them.”— 
* The bairns re gone, nae mga 
answered my friend, ‘‘ wi’ great 
will ; but, al for the gudewife, she 
canna weel leave the house ; for we're 
to have a bit party at dinner time, and 
she insists upon you and the twa lasses 
coming up at three. I'll tak nae de- 
nial,” said Mr.Callimanky, laying his 
hand persuasively on her shoulder ; 
** I'll tak nae denial ; for Mr Chris- 
topher here’s to be there, and a sister’s 
son 0 my wife’s ; and we're to haea 
dance to the piano, and ye’re to be my 
partner, Mrs M‘Guffie.”—“ Ye’re very 
‘good, sir, naething am sure could gie 
us mair pleasure—but”’ ** There’s 
to be nae buts about the matter—ye’re 
to be up at three preceesely,” urged the 
old gentleman. 

«What a terrible noise we hear !” 
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remarked Miss M‘Guffie; ‘‘ I wadna 
like to be out ; “they say the men 
folk are sae uncivil.”—*‘ Uncivil, las- 
sie!” answered my friend—*‘ ye maun- 
na say that—it's ony thing but inci- 
vility—auld use wont—I like to 
see it kept up; and though I have- 
na been on the streets these five years, 
I find I havena forgotten the forms 
o’ a New-year’s-day morning.” We 
now rose to depart. “‘ Tak care 
and no get eauld as ye gang hame,” 
said Mrs M‘Guffie to the old gentle- 
man ; “‘ cauld’s the root o’ a’ troubles. 
Pit this cravat o’ the gudeman’s ower 
our hat and aneath your chin.”— 
“ May I leave the unlucky kettle 
,” said I, (for I had told the com- 
pany my misadventure ;) ‘its contents 
are pretty nearly exhausted.” —“ Yes, 
by a’ means, leave the toom kettle,” 
was the answer, “ and we'll send it 
up wi the lass in the morning.”— 
“ Weel, ye will awa, then,” said the 
old lady, as she lighted us to the door ; 
“ Phemie, let Mr Callimanky see 
down the stair ;—and my kind com- 
pliments to your lady and the misses ; 
and I hope we'll a’ meet the morn.” 
We left the M‘Guffies, I think, 
about two o'clock. The streets were 


still crowded with parties hastening on 
their pee ps visits ; and though the 
be on the decline, the roaring noise 
had rather increased. My old friend, 


tulations seemed to 


when I proposed to take the middle of 
the street, to avoid the people on the 
foot pavement, objected to this mea~- 
sure, as totally unn > and even 
im - * Na, na!” said he, “ let’s 
be in good fellowship wi’ a’ body we 
meet—it’s auld use and rg Man, if 
we're good, we a’ gang to the same 
3; and with practical philan- 
y, he shook hands with ev. 
gentleman, and saluted every fem 
- whom we met. Nay, so keenly did he 
enter into the spirit of the evening, 
that, on one or two occasions, he ran 
across the street, when he saw the ap- 
pearance of a woman, shouting out, 
“* A gude new year to ye, my b:: 
80 as to occasion the remark more than 
once, that he was a “ canty carl ;” or 
that he “ surely had gotten a drappie 
ower muckle.” 

When we reached the Cross, a knot 
of people the middle of the 
street. “ Let's see what this is,” said 
my vivacious friend, and immediately 
joined the party: It was @ young man, 

Vou. XI. 
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who had been concerned in disturbing 
the peace, by fighting, and was now 
in the custody of the Town-guard,who 
were endeavouring to force him up 
streets to the -house. ‘© Whats 
the quarrel, Serjeant Paterson?” said 
Mr Callimanky to the commander of. 
the military force, which consisted of. 
four old soldiers, armed with Locha- 
ber axes. “I'll tell ye what’s the mat 
ter,” answered the young man. “Twa 
fallows gied me a drink o het water out 
o’ a kettle, in place o’ a het-pint ; and 
I brak the kettle, and gied them a 
licking for’t. Let me gae, ye auld —” 
—** Is that the true state o’ the case, 
serjeant ?” said Mr Callimanky, whose, 
office of merchant-councillor gave him 
some right, he conceived, to investi~ 
gate a breach of the peace. ‘ Come 
awa, you tam scoundrel,” said one of 
the soldiers, dragging the youth for- 
ward. ‘ Hooly, hooly a bit, Donald,” 
interrupted the merchant-councillor. 
The young man by this time had re- 
cognized my old friend as his relative, 
and appealing to him for protection, 
he cried.out, ‘‘ Yes, uncle, it’s true I 
tell you—only look at my scadded 
mouth.”— Is that you, Johnny Gim- 
merpet? Preserve us a’, Serjeant Pa- 
terson, how do ye allow blackguards 
to burn my nephew's mouth, in the 
High Street? I never kent the like o’t, 
Where’s the mislear’d fallows? Grip 
them, serjeant. I’ll complain to Cape 
tain thin”? and speak to Mr Laing 
anent this.” 

The meu who had been guilty 
of this tricks which was sometimes too 
successfully practised, seeing how mate 
ters were going, had made their es- 
cape ; they were not to be found. The 
serjeant made man 5 ary od ; 
ing sorude; “ but if I ent he had 
been ony relation o’ yours, Mr Calli- 
manky, I needna say he wadna been 


burn the 4 tty lad’s mouth,” echoed 
another of thesoldiers.—‘‘Never mind ; 
—come awa, Johnny,” said Mr Calli- 
manky, taking his nephew by the 
arm ; “ yell up the stair and see 
your aunty, if ye havena been there 
afore. Come awa, Mr Columbus. 
was lucky I gaed to see what the 
crowd was about. I like aye to see 
what’s going on, and it’s the duty of 
every citizen to redd. quarrels.”—* [ 
must go home, now, Mr Callimanky, 
said'I, as we got to the bottom of the 
stair where was is dawning “Vil 
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bid you good morning.”"—* Hout,’ years 


than, dinna gang awa sae soon ; come 
up and see the lasses again, and tak a 
elsh rabbit wi’ John and me.” I 
wasdeaf to his entreaties, however, and 
ran off amidst cries of,“‘ Mind the morn 
—the day I mean—and come ower 
soon. 
The streets in Edinburgh on New- 
s-day, all the working-classes 
ng idle, were filled with people of 
both sexes, on parties of pleasure or 
visits of kindness. All the’ children 
were taken to visit their relatives or 
friends, and share in the spoils of cake 
and sweetmeats, which even the low- 
est provided on this occasion. The 
water-carriers and milk-women, in 
their daily visits to their customers, 
were treated with a dram, and cheese 
and bread or buns ; but, as the innu- 
merable glasses offered could not be 
contained in one stomach, they were 
in use to carry bottles for the recep- 
tion of the superabundant liquor. The 
joyous look of the people, most of 
them in their Sunday clothes, might 
have told a stranger it was a season of 
gladness ; and though not a few, 
whom prudence had not taught to 
measure their potations by their abi- 
lity to carry the intoxicating load, 
were reeling here and there, yet even 
these lost not their general character 
for sobriety by a New-year’s day ex- 
cess. The forenoon, spent in visiting, 
was succeeded by family-dinners, 
where those whom nature has con- 
nected together drew the ties of friend- 
ship and affection still closer round 
the little circle, by mutual wishes for 
mutual success. I visited Mrs Calli- 
manky in the forenoon, to ask for my 
old friend, whom a slight headache 
pc ape out of order ; and went punc- 
be three to dinner, where I met 
Mrs M‘Guffie and her daughters, and 
formed an acquaintance with Mr John 
Gimmerpet, the young man whom 
his uncle had rescued from the clutch- 
es of the town-guard ;—the conse- 
‘quence of which was an invitation to 
Windlestrawlee, along with Mr and 
Mrs Callimanky, to r _ the plea- 
sures of the time in the enjoyment of 
Auld Handsel Munundas aunty 
Betty was pleased to term it, in the 


country. 


Such were the New-year’s-days of 
Eaimburgh in former Gives, and ouch 
‘they continued to be for. very many 
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Biit a’change has taken plaée: 
in the morals eed’ manners of the: 
common e, not less striking than 
that whi ose who remember Edin 
burgh fifty years ago must have re-' 
marked in the accommodation and ha-’ 
bits of the higher ranks of this metro-' 
polis. To what cause this change for 
the worse in a people hitherto aecount- 
ed singularly correct in moral and re- 
ligious duties is to be attributed, it’ is 
for the philosopher and political eco~ 
nomist to judge. Want of that edu- 
cation which a Scottish father, how- 
ever poor, was accustomed to give to 
his offspring, I should, without hesi~' 
tation, set down as one of the mest 
prominent ; for certainly the same: 
anxiety is not now exhibited by pa- 
rents in the lower classes of society, : 
to suffer privations that their children 
may enter on the world with advan-’ 
tages superior to their own. - But, 
be that as it may, the New-year’s day 
rejoicings in Edinburgh got a cheek 
on the 31st of December, 1811, which 
will deter many from appearing ‘in 
the streets on similar occasions. De- 
pravity had been making a slow and 
silent, but perceptible advance, and it 
burst out on that night with tremen- 
dous consequences. A combination’ 
had been formed by a number of 
young men and boys of the lowest 
rank and most depraved habits, to take 
advantage of the unsuspecting confi- 
dence with which the citizens of Edin-' 
burgh had been accustomed to walk 
the streets on the last evening of the 
year. They had provided themselves’ 
with bludgeons from the neighbouring’ 


. shtubberies, and at the hour of eleverr 


the streets presented a scene little in- 
ferior in horror to that of a city taken 
by storm. 4 well-dressed person’ 
was surrounded by parties of this 
band, and, whether resisting or not, 
was knocked down and robbed. ‘One 
unfortunate policeman, whose general’ 
activity marked him out as an object 
of vengeance, was murdered with cir- 
cumstances of great cruelty ; and a 
gentleman from Leith died of the 
injuries he received a few days after.’ 
Numerous others were’ severely hurt’ 
in the attempt to defend themselves 
and their property ; and the savage 
band continued to keep possession of 
the streets, in defiance of the civil 
power, till four o’clock next morning. 
How they were allowed to carry on 
their depredations on the peaceable 
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inhabitants so long was matter of sur- 
prise, as troops might have been pro- 
cured. from the Castle in half an hour. 
But such an occurrence was matter 
scarcely “ within the compass of be- 
lief,” either of the persons charged 
with the police of the city, or of the 
inhabitants. 
_ .The,chief depredators were, how- 
ever, soon after seized ; and, betrayed 
by their accomplices, (for there is no 
friendship among the wicked) many 
others were taken into custody. The 
watches, seals, &c., had been deposit- 
ed on that evening by M‘Intosh, one of 
the leaders, in a, hole dug in a park 
at. the Meadows, and afterwards re- 
moved by him and Sutherland, ano- 
ther of the party, who fled with the 
booty to Glasgow. The activity of 
‘the police and magistrates soon traced 
the fugitives ; and Sutherland and 
M‘Intosh were seized in that city,tand 
the watches traced in their transmis- 
sion to other hands. Skelton, one of 
the gang, was tried before the High 
Court. of Justiciary on the 2d of 
March, and found guilty, but after- 
wards doned ; and Macdonald, 
M‘Intosh, and Sutherland, and three 
others who had made their escape, 
were brought to tril on the 20th of 


March, for the murder of Dugald 
Campbell, police watchman, and ten 
other charges of robbery and assault. 
After a long trial, which lasted till 
four o'clock next morning, the three 


young men were found guilty ; M‘- 
ntosh of the murder, (for there was 
evidence of his striking the unfortu- 
nate man with a bludgeon on the head 
as he lay on the pavement,) and Su- 
therland and Macdonald for robbery 
“and assault ;—and all the three were 
‘sentenced to be executed on the 22d 
of April, on a gibbet erected for the 
purpose, in the centre of the High 
- Street, and opposite to the place where 
the watchman was so cruelly mur- 


An execution, for a long period of 
time, was a rare occurrence in Edin- 
burgh ; and the a ay of the ex- 
ample, fortunately for the country, 
was but seldom required. The riots 
which led to the condemnation of the 
three young men were still fresh in 
the memory of the inhabitants, and an 
‘uncommon interest jn their fate was 
excited. The gibbet and drop, with a 
decent attention to public feeling, was 
put up, as it generallyis, at midnight ; 
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and the apparatus of death next morne 
ing met the eye in dismal blackness, 
and as if raised by enchantment, in 
the centre of the principal street. To 
prevent all interruption from associates 
in. guilt, so numerous as it was proved 
this association had been, the streets 
were lined at one o'clock from the Tol- 
booth (now removed) to the place of 
execution, by strong detachments of 
the Renfrew .and Perthshire Militia ; 
the first regiment of Local Militia was 
stationed in Hunter’s Square ; a troop 
of the 6th Dragoon Guards at the 
Royal Exchange ; and a piquet of vo- 
lunteers was assembled in the Parlia- 
ment Close. Constables and police 
were also placed at all the avenues to 
the High Street, to prevent the passag 
of horses or carriages. A little before 
two o clock the magistrates and three 
of the city ministers proceeded from 
the Council Chambers in the Royal 
Exchange to the Tolbooth ; and after 
nearly an hour, spent as usual in de- 
*vetion, the ctiminals were brought 
forth to receive the sentence of the 
aw. 

The crowd on the street, the broad- 
est in the city, was at this time im- 
mense. Every window of its high 
houses was crowded, every place that 
could. command a view of the scene 
was occupied ; and even the spires of 
the Tron Church and St Giles, where 
accessible, were clothed with specta- 
tors. Except the line protected by the 
military for the Pah egnee and the 
little space round the platform, the 
whole street presented a mass of hu- 
man beings, larger than was ever be- 
fore witnessed in Edinburgh. The 
high constables first appeared, all 


_ dressed in black, and walking four and 


four; then followed the magistrates 
in their robes, preceded by their offi- 
cers: and the criminals were next seen 
bare-headed, and each accompanied b: 
a clergyman, walking in solemn ph 
affecting pace, unconscious of the ten 
thousand gazers around them, to.the 
place from which they were to reti 
no more alive. A large party of extra 
constables to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty, also dressed in mourn- 
ing, closed the procession. : 
The culprits, whose youth excited 


‘much commiseration, all of 


being under twenty, and. M‘Intosh 
not much above sixteen years of age, 
mounted the scaffold, attended hy the 

ind magistrates ; and a 








was sung, which, from its stri- 
application to the circumstances 

of unfortunates, gave additional 
] ity to the scene. The services 
of the Scottish Church, though desti- 


"tute of all parade and imposing forms, 
have often struck me as ly af- 
fecting from their simplicity ; and I 


f not that I ever felt so much 


moved the pealing anthem” of a 
choir, as by the untutored 

ressions of praise a multitude 

of voices at a tent- ing in 


the country. The deep interest of the 
‘worshippers on the present occasion, 
and the greatness of the Being ad- 
' » together with ‘praises from 
many thousand tongues who joined in 
the service, had. altogether a sublime 
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effect ; and when the clergyman read 
out the hymn, and lifted up his hands 
to begin the concluding prayer, the 
whole multitude took off their hats, 
and remained uncovered during the 
continuance of the worship. At last 
the prayer ended; the clergymen 
and magistrates descended from the 
platform ; and the executioner pro- 
eeeded to his office. A tear glisten- 
ed in the eye of M‘Intosh as he looked 
up for.a moment at the fatal gibbet. 
e poor creatures took leaveof one an- 
other—the drop fell—and a convulsive 
shuélder, and articulate sighs from ten 
thousand bosoms, testified the public 
feelings at the fate of the victims, and 
the regret that such an example had 
had become necessary in Edinburgh. 
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No. XIII. 
Schlenkert’s Rudolph of Habsburg. 
‘Ir it be allowable to judge of the con- the adoption of all or any of these 


dition as. well as of.the character of a 
nation from its literature, we may 
boldly decide, that the Germans 
sess, amongst other things, a wonder- 
ful superabundance of leisure. Their 
. authors = to take up their pens 
without feeling the test nes 
tience to get to the end of their tasks, 
or anticipating any possibility of such 
a sensation arising in the breasts of 
their readers. The consequence of this 
eS confidence in 4 ublic 
patience perseverance at in 
their works of imagination, they de- 


velope the concatenation of events, © 


the state of the hearts and minds(with 
every the smallest variation) of their 
personages, imparting even their most 
abstract opinions, the fluctuations of 
, those opinions, and the discussions that 
may give rise to such fluctuations, 
with a minuteness of detail somewhat 
startling to writers accustomed to ca- 
ter for the amusement of this busy 


a a 
To the same cause which has given 
to this whole genus of composition 
such a character of cireumstantiality, 
. May probably be attributed ‘the exist- 
of certain species in the order, 
whigh, though frequent in Germany, 
are, ek ts unknown in all other 
urope. Now, although we 
recommend 


“Teutonic—shall we say varieties or 
mongrels?—we think thatsome know- 
ledge of them may prove useful, as a 
contribution to the natural ‘history 
of either literature or the human 
mind, and are accordingly about to 
give an account of one of them. We 
‘must, however, in the first place, en- 
treat the English reader not to throw 
down our paper in alarm at the repre- 
sentation now following of its subject, 
“but to trust to our experience of his 
habitual hurry, for giving our 1 y 
original, with all practicable brevity. 
The particular non-descript which 
we desire to introduce to his acquaint- 
ance, is a sort of Play in i volumes, 
named in its own native land “ A his- 
torical—romantic Picture !” It is in 
fact a dramatic life of its hero, whom 
it commonly selects from amongst the 
‘most distinguished characters o - 
-man history.. As a specimen of these, 
* Historisch- Romantische Gemiihlde,” 
we have taken the “ Rupotrn or 
Hasssurc,” of Frederic Christian 
, the author of some other 
works of a similar kind, who, in his 
performance, professes to present tous, 
in @ picturesque manner, a full, true, 
and particular life of the first Emperor 
of the reigning family of Austria. 
This Biography in scenes, is divi- 
ded into four parts, the first, painting 
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Rudolph’s th,—the second, his 
early peat ary as reigning Count of 
Habsburg, and Landgrave of Alsace; 
the third and mers tort ome as 
Emperor. Each part forms a volume, 
and is divided into three periods, com- 
prising some more, some fewer years 
of the hero’s.life. To each period is 
attached a separate Dramatis Persone. 
The whole is in , except the de- 
dication ; that is written in blank 
verse, and me Manes 
of the Emperor Leopold the II. 

The first period of. the first part, is 
introduced by a preliminary narrative 
account of the troubles that disturbed 
the last Hohenstauffen Emperor Fre- 
deric the Second, during his latter 
years—of his son Henry’s rebellion, 
which recalled him from his wars with 
the refractory Lombards,—of the re- 
bel’s subjugation and condemnation, 
—of the negociations for Frederic’s 
third marriage,—and finally, of the 
conclusion of his nuptials with the 
English Princess Isa , in the 1235, 
upon which occasion he knighted 36 
noble youths, amongst whom the most 
distinguished were his own natural 
son Manfred, afterwards King of Sicily, 
and Rudolph of Habsburg. 

The drama itself opens with a tour- 
nament, held in honour of the Impe- 
rial wedding. ‘The Emperor and Em- 
press, with the elderly, ecclesiastical, 
and female portion of their court, 


occupy an elevated station ; the judges: 


of the tournament, and the younger 


Schlenkert’s Rudolph of Habsburg. 


3 
ete mere accident, my ho- 
noured lady. =~ 

Empress. The fire upon your cheeks 
disproves your words. You know the 
stately comrades. « 

Lady Anna. By my innocence, I do 
not. ‘Their wearing my eolour has 
surely been the sport of chance. © 

- The Empress continues to teaze 
Anna, and Anna to defend herself, 
more at length than we are inclined 
to give their conversation. The Em- 
peror and his courtiers discuss -the 
merits, and probable names and suc- 
cess of the two champions. Mean- 
while the jousting proceeds, and the 
two unknown knights overthrow all 
their o ts. When most of the 
others have fallen, the Falcon Knight, 
after various courtesies, unhorses Man- 
fred, and the Lion Knight, (we do 
hot well comprehend how,) in run- 
ning a tilt, lifts Burkhard, Anna’s 
brother, out of his saddle, and replaces 
him in it. This leads to compliments. 
Burkhard solicits admittance into the 
brotherhood ; the Lion Knight ex- 
claims rapturously, “‘ Brother in arms, 
and ——.” ‘This unfinished sentence 
gives rise to more imperial jests against 
Anna, and more blushes upon ‘her 
rat whilst the Emperor bestows the 

ighest praises upon the unknown 


knights. During this conversation, 
Ulrick of ‘Regensberg presents him- 


self to encounter the Lion Knight, 
and is thrown to the ground; when he 
attacks him sword in hand. 


knightsare in the lists, oo these judges prevent the Lion Knight from 
ti 


last appear Manfred, Burkhard of 
Hohenberg, and Ulrick of Regens- 
ru kg relation of the Abbot of St 
Gallen, and hereditary chamberlain to 
the Abbey. Two stately knights with 
closed visors, resembling each other in 
‘their armour, and in the green colour 
of their scarfs, and distinguished only 
- by their different crests,—a Lion and 
a Falcon, ride into the lists. The Em- 
peror observes, “ A pair of gallant ad- 
venturers.” 


Empress. Brothers probably. They 


are exactly alike in colour and ar-- 


mour. 

Count Albert of Habsburg, Rudolph’s 
father. Perhaps only brothers in arms, 
‘dread lady : 


Empress (to me Anna of Hohen- 


Berg.) If 
dal, both weer Jour fours eo 
Lady Anna (blushing very deeply.) 


eceive me not, fair the | 


alighting to accept the challenge, b 
declaring it to be contrary to the tiers 
of the tournament. They then 
nounce that the tournament itself’ is 
closed, and that the highest prize must 
be divided between the T.ion and Fal- 
con Knights. These adventurers re- 
fuse a division, asserting that a still 
higher prize, which only one can pos- 
sess, depends upon the impending de- 
cision. They then encounter each 
other ; the Faleon Knight loses his 
stirrups ; his antagonist remains un- 
moved, and at the same instant em- 
braces him warmly, pe. * Bro- 
ther, it ismnitie, it is mine! You are 
vanquished'!" Yours be the first prize 


of the tournament, mine the inesti- 
mable prize, the privilege of caltting 
Leave me, thou 


‘ists of love.” 
Falcon 4 h 
mighty oné!°f*eannot stand against — 
ee! . 








40, 
Lion Ki » (releasing him his 
cnbrave ai ofiring kes band) We 


remain é 

Falcon Knight, (giving his hand 
warmly.) Friends, and brothers 
arms unto death ! 

The successful Knights are now 
summoned to receive their prizes from 
the fair hands of the Empress Isabel- 
la. He of the Lion takes off his hel- 
met, and Anna, with a rapid glance 
and burning blush, recognizes Ru- 
dolph of same ah Fe young Em- 

ress appears to y impressed 
by his beauty, and requires all the 
light yore her, by the father’s de- 
ight, an e Em ’s eulogies, to 
recover herself. She then, in rather 
long and solemn orations, distributes 
the prizes ; the first to Rudolph, the 
second to the Falcon Knight, who 

ves to be Meinhard, Count of the 
Hyral and Bas as to Burkhard of 

) . e Emperor expresses 
his admiration of her Fase and 
leads her off to the banquet, giving 
directions that the three Hopes, mean~ 
ing the three wearers of green, shall 
be ea together. 

e have given this first scene as 
much at length as we could venture 
to do without fearing to tire our read- 
ers, both as we think it in some degree 
interesting as a German representation 
ph a tupiament, and as affords bs! 

i imen of the manner 
the tome, We will now endeavour to 
get forward rather faster, confining our 
extracts to such parts as appear to ex- 
hibit the peculiar characteristics of the 
author. After a couple of scenes be- 
tween the old Counts of Habsburg and 
Hohenberg, and between their sons, 
respecting the loves and future mar- 
riage of Rudolph and Anna, we come 


to the vanquished and Ulrick 
of nsberg and his uncle the Ab- 
bot, who with some trouble 


his nephew not to attack Rudolph 
openly, but to trust the care of re- 
venging his defeat to him. Ulrick at 
last agrees, and leaves the Abbot to 
! the business with the Court 
aledlager Hieronymus. These two 
bets. 4 page take some pains, ap- 
parently not very su ry Had 
Far ae ricnypr a Raga 

ets a purse o im in 
pues te the Abbot, and: pro- 
mises to give the Emperor fair warn- 
ing of the which. his 
family from 
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future prosperity. of 
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Rudolph. ‘We will pase over a s¢ené 
in which the Empress seems to wish 
she could exchange Frederic for Rus 
doph, and then seeks to console her- 
self by playing upon the youthful he- 
ro ee Anna, and set before our read- 
ers the mg oe in which Hieronymus 
‘orms his engagement. 

ewe find the Emperor and the Astro- 
loger téte-a-téte in the private chamber 
of the former. The latter, after much 
obscure discourse, in which every an- 
swer seems wrung from him, gives the 
imperial querist, in the name of the 
stars, ‘a lofty panegyric and favourable 
prognostication touching Isabella, pro- 
nounces Prince Henry to be fallen for 
ever, and prophesies every virtue and 
all success and happiness to Prince 
Conrad,* Frederic’s second son, now 
intended for his heir, as also to his il- 
legitimate offspring. The Emperor, 
highly pleased with these communi- 
cations, inquires respecting the for- 
tunes of the three heroes of the late 
tournament. Hieronymus, whilst turn- 
ing over his papers, privately expresses 
his satisfaction at being saved the 
trouble of leading to the subject. He 
then speaks very favourably of. the 
three en masse, proceeds to the sepa+ 
rate character of each, and when he 
comes to Rudolph, hastily collects his 
papers, with the exclamation, ‘« No- 
thing of him !” ’ 

Emperor. Why not, good Master? 

Hieronymus. He surpasses them all. 
No mortal master of astrology can fol- 
low his eagle flight. 

rer (earnestly.) What.mean 

ou 

- Hieronymus. Nothing, my most 
dread Lord and Emperor. My. mouth 
grows dumb, my eyes dark, all my 
senses fail me, when the terribly splen- 
did vision of this one man forces itself 


upon my imagination. 

Emperor, ‘Cwith bitterness.) That I 
have observed both yesterday and to- 
day. Master Hieronymus is all r 
and humility, when he addresses this 
wonderful man. 

Hieronymus. I act not thus from 
myseJf ; the master must bow his neck 
even lower than ordinary men uniler 
the yoke of necessity. 

Emperor. Must he? That is in’ 
truth incomprehensible ! 

Hieronymus. Try yourself. See if 
the Emperor can contend against Ne- 
cessity. The-Emperor will fail. «<i 
Entperor. Then even the Emperor 
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must submit—Yet, tell me some’ ing 
of this _Rudolph—You have read o 
him in the book of Fate? 

Mi . Little, and much— 


ieronymus 
But it is not for yourear, dread Lord. 
Emperor. But I will, 1 must know 


it. : 

Hieronymus. You could not endure 
it! 

Emperor. 1 not endure it! Who 
dares speak so false a word ? 

Hieronymus. The master, to whom 
alone it is given to read the book of 
Fate. 

Emperor. Honour to the Master, 
but-obedience to the Emperor ! 

Hieronymus. Honour to whom ho- 
nour, obedience to whom obedience is 
due. 

Emperor, That I now require from 
you. Speak, I command you! How 
run the words of the book of Fate con- 
cerning Rudolph of Habsburg ? 

Hieronymus. You constrain me to 
‘speak—Be it so! (Seizes a sheet of 
per, and speaks as if inspired.) T: 
run words of the k of Fate, 
‘touching Rudolph of Habsburg—Ter- 
ribly roars the Lion of Habsburg, and 
shakes his mane! Germany's. castles 
‘totter! Terribly roars the Lion of 
Habsburg, and: shakes his mane! The 
rock-fortress of Hohenstauffen totters! 
Terribly roars the Lion of Habsburg 
and shakes his mane! The rock-fort- 
ress of Hohenstauffen falls in hideous 
ruin to the earth! The Lion of Habs- 
burg is crowned! (He wipes the sweat 
drops from his brow.) 

The consequence of this fearful ya- 
ticination is, that the Emperor, after 
consulting with the Abbot, resolves to 
send Rudolph and’-his brothers in 
arms, with a few hundred men, to 
combat. the. dissatisfied Lombards, 
trusting that he must fall in the un- 
equal conflict. Rudolph, in spite of 
many hiots from Manfred, accepts the 
command. In a parting scene with 
Anna, a mutual declaration of love 
takes place, and he receives from her 
a green scarf, which he swears shall 
float upon his banner’s point in the 
hour of 2 danger, whilst his battle cry 
shall be Anna ! The first period closes 
with the departure of Rudolph and his 
small band, accompanied by Manfred, 
who disobeys his father’s repeated or- 
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The second: begins with along 
historicald Frederic theSecond’s 
political views, and particularly of his 
differences with the Pope and the 


Lombards, which we mention only to 


introduce the remark that ‘ Rupotex 
or Hanssune’ is interspersed with 


narrative in a manner unusual i ewe 
‘ GEMAHLDE,’ and which ell ve 
prevented our selecting it as a sample 
of them, had we not thought a hero 
who has.of late years been so agree- 
ably introduced to the British Public 
by Coxe’s History or THE House.oF 
Austria, likely to be considered a 
more interesti age than Fre- 
deric with the Bitten Cheek, or any 
other old German, whose very name is 
unknown out of his own country. 
The dramatic portion of the second 
pened opens in the Palace of the Po- 
esta of Milan, Pietro Tiepolo, and is 
formidably long ; but tedious as it is, 
we fear we must extract a considerable 
t: of this scene, both because it 
places Rudolph in a pains int of 
view, and because we should feel that 
we. had not given our readers a just 
idea of the nature of the original, if we 
spared them all its tediousness. Be- 
sides, we suspect that much of the in 
terest we coufess to have found in it, 
is to be ascribed to the sort of reali 
which, like Richardson’s Novels, 
derives even from its wearisome pro- 
lixity.. We are introduced into an as- 
sembly of noble Lombards, e 
in rey their condition with re- 
to the Emperor. Some laugh at 
sil apprehension of further danger 
from him, whom .they consider as in- 
extricably involved in German affairs. 
The Podesta endeavours to dispel this 
absolute. security, .and informs the 
company of the precautions he .has 
taken against an invasion ; every pass 
he has caused to be occupied and for- 
tified, so as, in case of the worst, to 
render a surprise impossible.. The 
other party are ridiculing such super- 
fluous prudence, when a.page announ- 
ces Count Milo of Verona. The Po; 
desta starts, orders him to be admitted, 
bids his friends prepare for bad news, 
since the appearance at Milan of the 
man appointed to defend the Tyrolese 
frontier must be ominous, and recei 
the Count upon, his entrance with the. 
words, ‘“‘ Count Milo of Verona is. w 
come, but not his news—that is most 
displeasing.” . " , 


* 








_ Count Milo. And is asecret to every 
one in Milan but myself! Who can 
have revealed it to you? 
- Podesta. Your presence. 

Count Milo. Under our circumstan- 
ces such a revelation cannot deccive. 
You then already know the chief 
point ? 

Podesta. Frederic has overpowered 
you, and penetrated with a mighty 
army into Italy. 


Count Milo. Not Frederic with a full 


mighty army—you should in that case 
have had earlier intelligence of his ap- 
. Milo in person had notbrought 
t.—A small body, hardly consisting 
of five or six hundred Germans. 
Podesta. Has overthrown three thou- 
sand brave Veronese? Has gm only 
‘their commander to publish this ex- 
ee event throughout Lom- 
Count Milo. To publish the terror- 
spreading news of the advance of a 
y , & beardless adventurer !: Oh, 
it is humbling for an old soldier to be 
constrained not only to confess to him- 
self, but to proclaim to the world, that 
he has been defeated by a boy ! 
Podesta. You, the dread of the Ghi- 
bellines, by a boy? © 
- Count Milo. Listen to my story, and 
your wonder will rise yet higher. It 
was on St Gregory's day, that in an 
early visit to my ou » I perceived 
a small 4 aps twenty Ger- 
man horse, headed by a Knight am 
nificently armed, about to cross the 
boundaries ; I forward 
th my escort and obstructed the 
way. e leader, a boy scarcely six- 
téen or eighteen, assuming an air of 
surprise, asked with insolent defiance 
whether we were in jest or earnest. 
In earnest, young master, I replied to 
the pert wong, you do not pass 
through , and had better carry 
your skin peaceably back to Germany, 
whilst ‘it is yet whole. This rebuff 
seemed to abash the youth ; he looked 
round as if seeking a bye-road to es- 
, and then inquired with a more 
friendly, and somewhat uneasy air,— 
Is not a well-born youth, who would 
traverse the world in search of foreign 
arts aud knowledge, allowed to visit 
= — penny 8) Italy P— 
nce when, I |, have 
strange running about the 
world in search of chearte antashonda? 
That does not accord with my notion 
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of pure German manners. You are 
of the: Emperor’s party, and sent out 
to procure intelligence ?—I am a free 
man, answered the young rogue, and 
will not at present engage in any dis- 
pute. - If you will not believe me, I 
must needs begone, and indeed I have 
already, ay the boundaries here, 
seen enough of your country, as. you 
shall learn to Sale pangs these 
words the whole troop gallopped off at 
speed. 

Podesta. Evidently a spy, whom you 
should immediately have laid hands 


Count Milo. Yes, if he would have 
let himself be laid hands on. Whilst 
I was about to have him seized, he 
escaped, and vanished from our sight 
as though he had never been there. I 
pursued him with a hundred horse- 
men, but could discover no traces of 
him or bis companions. 

Podesta Really this sounds marvel- 
lous! 

Count Milo. Like a tale of King 
‘Arthur’s Round Table. Its truth is 
also too irrefragably proved by the re- 
sult. My attention was roused by the 
strangers appearance and concluding 
menace. I collected my forces, and 
for three days and nights in person 
sought our vanished visitors—in vain. 
—Throughout the whole district, no 
one was to be seen. 

Paul Traversara. They had then 
been raised into Heaven, or swallowed 
up by the depths of the earth. 

Podesta. They will be seen again I 
fear. They were probably concealed. 

Count Milo. Probably amongst the 
forests and mountain-caverns. Upon 
the morning of the fourth day the 
whole troop rushed upon us,—it now 
amounted to five or six hundred. 

Podesta. You then gave battle ? 

Count Milo. We did—why should 
not three thousand engage five -hun- 
dred ? They found us not unprepared ; 
at the first sound of the trumpet we 
were in order of battle. They seemed 
confounded, and halted at a short dis- 
tance from us. But suddenly resound- 
ed a unanimous and terrible cry of 
Anna! Anna! and a wedge-formed, 

pointed body, breaking from 
amidst them, pellop against us ; 
two other similar bodies flying round 
us, fell upon our rear—Spare me the 
rest-—You guess the issue. 

Podesta. Five hundred against three 
thousand, commanded by Milo! 











Or K~- BRO Fa 


Ss wees ee 
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wee Milo. ae em de thousand tended 


frome, eke 
at mio oa eee ieee our 
sand phy away. our pn 
ed the swords of the Ger- 
porate .was our algae 
it — oO confusion, 

ba Mei Sena against the for- 
snideble. hoy, challenging him to single 

sombat—An instant, and I was dis- 
armed! He spared me, delivered me 
over to encastandant, and dashed again 
into the, fight. Three dreadful. a 
elapsed, then all was decided ; two 


Veronese lay déad or wound- 
i ee were prisoners—not one 
Todesta. Terrible ! Incomprehensi- 


yon Milo. Yet,more .terrible the 
use of the victory. Scarcely was it 
gained, when the German heroes -has- 
1, their. prisoners in their centre, 

‘to erona. There Egzelino de Roma- 
noj ed. them, and t er they-sur- 
the heedless citizens, and .com- 
fal, them,to.add , their. forces to the 

1 band. 


Tla 
"Paul Traversara. ithe traitors! thus 


"to violate a; 


Count Milo. Twas by constraint. 

Podesta. Could hey give us no in- 
of. the ome si 

Count Milo, Tmpogsi Notac 
could quit Verona unobserved. 
wre You made. yourself invisi- 


Count Milo. ‘The prisoners were re- 
leased, as soon.as the Veronese had re- 
nounced the -Lombard league, and 
sworn fidelity and_ obedience to. the 
-Emperor. I instantly hurried — 

(A Pi por ms Five. hundred 
Gaiman ore gallopping up to the 


SCout Milo Is the frightful demon 
already here ? 
Podesta They have not been ad- 


itor ‘The Warders think, that had 
attempted to enter the city they 
) Not ; have sheen prevented, 80 
— was the but they 


ves without the 


» and their leader. slope despands 
Jape his Excellency the P 


‘We may here, pass,over a ‘ 
‘a Te daline- 


oa his operations, chiefty, in- 
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" display the ic ae t 

ters.9 paca nds 

‘that ean s invited’ to join yee as- 
sembly ; t the Podesta p ledges ,his 
word for his safety, and Sacetcs 
vengeance . inst whoever shall pre- 
sume to violate ‘its pangs A 

‘ceed to the hero’s arrival Hy BPEL 

Podesta (at the window. al ay 
a stately cavalier—Is that 

Count Milo. It ie whet chink aa 
of his exterior.? 

* Podesta. I find but one point. to 
condemn ; that Nature has stam 
‘him with’ too ‘much of royalty. 
‘look, rson, carriage, every ‘din ing 
about is fascinating, dignified, 
formed, to command request. 

Count Henry ci Montia. Strange 
that the Podest of Milan, the head 
of the Lombard , Should become 
the panegyrist of a German adven- 
tarer ! : 

Podesta. If the adventurer distin- 
guish himself like-this man, I must 
admire him, though I were even King 
of. Italy.- He comes! 

( Thedoorsarethrown open—Rudolph, 
lightly but magnificently armed, wear- 
ing a hat of feathers instead of a hel- 
met, and a green scarf, enters, hows 
‘with dignified respect to the assembly, 
za then offers his hand to the Podes- 


I greet in you the. Podes- 
ta of of Miten? 


Podesta. t am he, and. bid you wel- 
‘come. How did you know my person, 
since I cannot recollect to have. ever 
seen you? 

Rudolph. Neither did -I_ever see 
ou ; but.I know, the noble of 
enice, Giacomo Tiepolo, your fa 

and you are-his image. 
Podesta. I rejoice pc wh we are dns 
Not entire strangers—when and where 
did you see my father ? 
Praia. bs At the last eelebration of 
e of the Republic with the 
Feta tasted to the Emperor’ at 
_the banquet. 

Count Godfrey di Romagna. Andin 

cane 


ea: 

Hehend.) That I 
howl > @ tely have recog 
nized Count. Godfrey di oy mae - 
pon n yteapieniye hm in he tender 
acquaintance here, a nd’ myself 


most agreeably deseived. We are not 
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yesterday's acquaintance! Or have you 
Par Beka me? ( Taking Milo’s 
Hand. ; . 
vy Milo. big nae I shall 
not forget you. But tho certain- 
ly am indebted to you for the prolon- 
gation of my wretched existence, I did 
not x Judge t we were friends. 
lph. 1 will excuse your thanks, 

ora lagna tm pain I 
may have given you. When the scuffle 
is ended, all enmity vanishes from my 
heart. We are therefore friends. 

Count Milo, Strange, importunate 


eo ! Havel desired your friend- 


Stran: 
but when bik shall once know how 
right importunate I can be—— 
Count Godfrey. Of that I should 
think you had given him abundance 


of bloody proofs. 
__ Rudolph. A taste only, not a suffi- 


ciency. 
Count Henry. You speak confident- 
ly, German. 

Rudolph. You shall find me yet 
more confidential in action. 

Count Henry. The young gentleman 
talks of action like a man, though he 
has cee gg escaped from hisschool- 
‘master’s rod. 


~~ Rudolph. But so well taught, that 
he has already played the schoolmaster 
somewhat roughly to many a grey- 
bearded boy. This is not the place to 
: it to you, else——(T'urning to 
the Podesta.) Your excellency will be 
pleased to pardon this little forced di- 
gression—I requested a conversation 
with you for a more serious a 
Am I to am in presence of these 
‘gentlemen 

Podesta. Does the affair concern me 
alone, of the common weal ? 

Rudolph. The common weal, noble 


sir. 
Podesta. Then open your business 
unreservedly in presence of these gen- 


en. 
Rudolph. The business is your own, 
although I am commanded by the Em- 
‘peror to take in every possible way the 
most active part in arranging it. But, 
first ——( Tukes offhis > and hangs 
“it up outside of the “states. } Some mis- 
chief might otherwise occur. 
op bg are you doing, Count 
Rudolph iving a signal to your 
horsemen ? f 


~ Badolyh. "To remain quiet. A sig. 
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nal that the Podesta of Milan faith- 
fully observes his promise of security. 

ount Henry. Provided there be no 
deceit in that assertion. 

Rudolph. The honourable German 
had not even a word in his language 
to denote any thing so infamous, 
vious to his acquaintance with the Ita- 
lians. 

Podesta. Your noble demeanour is 
a pledge for your good faith—Let us 
hear your commission to us. 

Rudolph. My commission is to con- 
quer you, and ravage your lands with 

re and sword, so long as you resist 
the just claims of his Imperial Ma~ 


ty. 
Podesta. Then our negociation is at 
once ended. The Emperor’s preten- 
sions are unjust, and we neither can, 
will, nor ought, servilely to submit to 
them. 

Rudolph, Verona has submitted— 
her example will speedily be followed 
by the rest of the confederates. 

Podesta. One false member of the 
great Lombard Association will not be 
missed—Should there be more, let 
them go. The diminished body, gain- 
ing strength by the closer connexion 
of its sound members, will only hold 
together the more firmly. 

Rudolph. Your excellency must not 
rely too confidently upon that—You 
are now about to see the power and 
majesty of the empire in their full 
splendour. Frederic’s first step upon 
your soil will fearfully convince you, 
that, even should not a single member 
of the Lombard Confederacy fail, you 
could not stand against his might. 

Podesta. We are confederated for 
the maintenance of our rights and li- 
berties, which we have sworn te de- 
fend, even to the last drop of our blood, 
against Frederic’s violence and usur- 
pation. We have, during ten whole 
years, proved to the astonishment of 
the world, that freedom. renders men 
fearless, and constancyinvincible. And 
do you insolently imagine you can ter- 
rify the noble chiefs of the Lombard 
League, with a vain phantom of Ger- 
min superiority ? 

Rudolph. That was not my purpose, 
my I Podesta. 

Podesta. What was it then ? To de- 
ceive by an air of cordiality, as you 
would have deceived the Veronese 
pe upon the frontier of the Ty- 
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Paul . Fraversera.., For which we 
could now take a dreadful revenge ! 

Count, Milo. Ha! Revenge! Re- 
venge ! But I must strike the blow! 

Count Henry. Who hinders you? 
(Count Milo draws a dagger.) 

Podesta, easitigg | him off) Your 
Podesta! No one shall ever say that 
Pietro Tripolo, the noble Venetian, the 
chief of the Lombard League, proved 
false to his plighted word! Count 
Milo, henceforward avoid our assem- 
blies and our territories for ever and 
ever. , 

Count Milo. Treachery! Treachery ! 
Noble Lombards, the Podesta has be- 
trayed you to the Germans! 

odesta. Wretch! I despise you and 

your paltry calumny too much to stoop 
to justification or revenge. Begone ! 

- Count. Milo. Podesta! Podesta! I 
will amply repay you this disgrace !— 
(Exit furious RO : 
__ Podesia..I shall quietly await it. 

_ Rudolph. Lord Podesta, you have 
pronounced a severe, but just sentence, 
upon an unworthy member of your 
honourable League. My esteem for 
you is yet further heightened. 

- Podesta. And you remained so cool 


* and undisturbed when the traitor raised 


his poniard against you. ~ 

Rudolph. I could not suppose that 
the noble Venetian would suffer his 
word to be violated by a villain. But 
had you not prevented the crime, fear- 
fully should I have avenged my death 
upon you and your friends. 

_.. Podesta. Hardly upon me, Sir 
Knight—Count Milo understands the 
use of the poniard. ; 

Rudolph. And Rudolph of his sword, 
Lord Podesta. Swifter than the glance 
of an eye would it have flown from the 
Scabbard, and done some slaughter, 
ere Milo’s. poniard could have struck. 
When overpowered by numbers, I 


should fighting have struggled to this 


window, have torn this scarf down 
with me in my fall—and ere long had 
the fair and magnificent Milan been 
on fire in three different places, whilst 
a band of German destroying angels 
carried death and desolation through 
your dominions. 

We think this is a very sufficient 
taste of Frederic Christian Schlenkert’s 
manner, and will spare our readers the 
rematks to which Rudolph’s exposi- 
tion of his arrangements gives birth, 
as well as the deep political reasoning 
that occupies the remaining pages of 
this ‘scene, though we thus deprive 


Rudolph of some.of his glory, as in i 
he fairly out-argues the Pod 
interests.and wee of cag: : 
given ty nearly wit etail 
a oneal deters in modern history ; 
and, in truth, one way or another, so 
much historical know is bestow- 
ed upon us in this performance, ‘that 
we are not quite certain whether it 
mee not be intended rather for the 
ification of young ladies who are 
not fond of dry reading, than for the 
ray m of the beaw gor mg Be 
that as it may, Rudolph having. 
terms, and suggested tit te- 
course should be had to the mediation 
of the Pope, allows a couple of ‘hours 


for deliberation, and kot Kae 

In the next.scene Rudolph’s friends 
appear watching the scarf ; he returns 
to them, and soon after the Podesta 
arrives to notify his acceptance of the 
terms. But we cannot afford space or 
patience to proceed as mruch in detail 
as we have esr The reader now 
understands the fashion of this “‘ Pic- 
ture,” and we will make the best of 
our way to the fulfilment of the As- 
trologer’s prediction. , 

Rudolph, by his 1 aie ns character 
and influence, amidst some figh 
goes on increasing his numbers and’ 
authority ; and conformably.to his 
proposition to the Pedesta, proceeds, 
in virtue of the powers intrusted. to 
him, to conclude, through the media- 
tion of the Pope, a final treaty with 
the Lombards. His enemies, mean- 
while, have been busy at Regen Hie- 
ronymus u e Emperor 
that Rudolph Py caballing with the re- 
bels to obtain the iron crown for him- 
self ; and the deceived Monarch, lea~ 
ving the troubles in Germany una 
peased, hastens, with a considerable 
army, across the Alps, to supplant and 
cares his unexpectedly successful 
general. 

The third period introduces to us, 
amongst other new characters, the no- 
ted tyrant, (in a small way,) Ezzelino 
di Romano, who immedia 7 bg eg 
unbounded influence over the Empe- 
ror, and leads him into many faults 
and atrocities. Rudolph is at first very 
ill treated, but by his frankness, reso- 
lution, and services, recovers Frederic’s 
favour, in spite of his detractors. He 
is, however, unable to ent many 
acts of: injudicious cruelty, is disgust~ 
ed, and, with his brothers in arms, 
leaving the Emperor to settle his Ita- 
lian affairs his own way, returns to 
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differences with the former he settles 
amicably, advantage of the’an~ 
ger excited in‘ the Abbot [Aart rey 
ct of his ghostly ally the Bish 
whi, updtta quarre about - paying t 
had seizéd someé'fine old wine ntidu 
ly expected at’ the abbey. The’ reader 
will recollect, that paying toll, in‘ those 
days; bore little analogy to ours 
of turn ike gates, but was, in 
kind of le ing “ black mail; 3 where: 
ever a bridge, a narrow pass, or 
other favourable circumstance, affor: 
ed the plundering noble a convenient 
oppoftunity. Amongst those plunder- 
ing nobles, the dignified ecclesiastics 
appear to have played a distinguished 
part. Indeed, their superior turbu- 
Tence, and disorder of all sorts, ate stri- 
king features of that age. Their am~ 
bition would scarcely be worth remark~ 
ing; for Innocent the Third had not 
been very long. dead, and Len 
lived wher the Roman i rae la 
riously rising to the height of its pow- 
&; Dut that ehiey aliontal at the: saitid 
time be robbers, kards, roysterers, 
cannot but excite our wonder, tas 
much as these faults would seem 
redérie ly to interfere with the pursuit of 
main object. With respect to thet 
potations, however, we are perhaps not 
Very correct judges ; as these worthies 
rise from table, professing a wish to 
temain sober, in order to proceed to 
ook a business, after so many hours’ 
‘d drinking, as would, we appre- 
hend, materially confuse the intellects 
of the sturdiest toper in this effeminate 
When even fox-hunters are re 
ported to take up with wine and water. 
But revenors a nos moutons. After 
some years of warfare, Rudolph is ens 
ed in negociation with the Bish 
who is endeavouring to overr 
him,) when his nephew, the Landgrave 


of Nuremberg, arrives, having ridden 


} of the three horses to death, to announce 


Riidolph’s election to the empire. The 
unexpected intelligenceis received with 
due dignity and sensibility. The de- 
ie from the electors follows, and 
period closes with the new Empe- 
tor'edepatiare for Aix to be crowned. 
coronation is not given us, and 

the igre narration of the eighth 
period onl pi mentions upon that occa- 
sion offe of the many little traits cha- 
ractetistic of Ritdolph, whichi_ have 
been yer by history or tradition. 
The cote could tiot be 
found; a considerable doubts arose 


-+ 
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amongst ‘whether their in- 
vestitures would be‘ valid without the 
perpen em 
bol of aw ority. Rudolp i 
the discussion by taking the crucifix 
re the altar, and‘ employing that 
bol of salvation in its stead: In 
Y first scene, we find the en 
and Empress alone in their 
she lamenting their removal from their 
happy home, and that her hus- 
8 new 
eave Bis 


deprive her 
more than ¢ satiety. To this 


he replies, pon the hap~ 
piness to be chtred: tus the consei+ 
rirned Cr of the duties 
hry the posed uport him, and assuring 
or hem those duties having already 
all his youthful love of 
setting, he he shall henceforward live 
more with her and his children than 
formerly.. She doubts; arid, as if in 
confirmation of her apprehensions, a 
Dubiah 0 ot is demanded for the 
— Mainz; who, in ~ 
tude gm gratuitous escort, 
mainly colnerieed to Rudo: ~ dle 
tion. The prelate, in a very 
versation, urges to the a a “the 
of conciliating 


"whose sanction is vege. on are to bi 


confirmation, and the dangers that 
would accrué from his adopting the 
rival candidate for the Imperial erown, 
Ottocar, King of Boherhia, who is al- 
teady supported by‘all those who have 
amy reason to @ rigidly just Em. 
, With the Duke of Bavaria at their 
He then states the hard condi- 
tions upon which only the Pope will 
prabaty to ¢rown Rudolph; ad- 
vising his imperial Master to consent 
to every tines ond and afterwards to tse 
his own pleasure respecting such of 
the terms as he might deem unjust. 
This is done, we tie, to display 
Ruidolph’sinvariables erence totru 
ahd honour ; but we must be allowed 
to wish that Herr Schlenlert could 
have found some other means of shew- 
ing his hero’s virtues. It is ee 
to ste such advice put into the 
of an écclesiasti¢, who had been pre+ 
lauded ‘as an exception to the 
character of his order. Ru- 
course rejects it, declaring 
bing He he oe prcchise, he will keep 
ly makes terms 
weer te the ie father, and repeated! 
e refractory p rinces 


far tavhacne tte either slighted, or 
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answered by insulting embassies: Ha~ 
ving give more notice and more time 
than any one thinks n » he first 


inated affiences his eldest son to the daughter 


of his old brother in arms and fi 
Meinhard of the Tyrol, and then sets 
forth to subdue his enemies. He sur« 
prises the’ Swabian league, breaks its 
Diow him Ath dete troope- pant 
wi ir 
their confederates. The Duke of Bax 
varia. is tened, submits, and also 
joins Rudo ne see his chief adver 
, Ottoear, of Bohemia... _ 
ninth period is wholly 
with the war against presen H 
ousies -are a pictures of 
bere centiousness, 
perma by ay good Lary ty exe 
courage. 7 
jugation is effected as much 
own subjects, as 
E "8 meviis i 
from him almost. without » biownia 
after one partial defeat lie sabaaite, 
does , anid. is confined to his 
hereditary of Bohemia and 
ee But teenie is forced 
an tious; he employs the leisure 
afforded Mi hiny in wer for revolt, 
and the third part ends, 
= fall upon ao hai 
dolph had ted Die the o 
ire, committing its administration to 
ay and. ane ‘ 

The ning of the tenth period 
shews nthe rial and Bohemian 
artnies opposed to each other, the for 
mer not amounting to more than a 
quarter of the numbers of the latter, 
owing to the treachery of some of the 
states of the empire, whom Ottocar 
had seduced or bribed. And here we 
find, perhaps, the first idea of exhibit. 
ing a battle tothe reader, through the 
medium of deeply interested specta» 
tors, of which such happy use has 
been made by an illustrious writer of 
our own days. - Rudolph, upon bei 
attacked by the Bohemians, sends hile 
Empress and family to a Shace'ed of sem 
eurity behind his camp. th 
have reached it, their conductor, W 
ter of Klingen,. informs her M 
that they are safe, as in case 
worst, the road to Vienna is 

. Oh! Thave no fears for 


cae 
‘os Rudolph's life with the last 
my blood! (Shuddering. 
Children, 6 Mn 
your father! ‘The | 


- 
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pe atom gag fhe I will strive to sup- 


—— will not turn my eye y 


that bloody, horrid , till 
it closes in death. Oh, Rudolph! Ru- 
dolph ! 

Gisela, (a friend of the Em- 
press’s youth.) Compose yourself, my 
dearest Anna. Would you had re- 
mained at Vienna ! 

a No, no! There anxiety 
have crushed my heart. This 
day is too dreadful. I must see my 
conquer—or fall ! 
ady Gisela. God will take him un- 
almighty protection. 
aside.) Help, gracious God! they are 


Walter of Klingen. The encounter 
ins furiously. The Bohemian ca- 
hack and hew on all sides like 
wild boars. 
Empress. The Austrians are hard 
presc—the give way—farther—still 
! God! 

Walter of ee There is no dan- 
get et, dread lady. Perhaps that may 
esign. The flower of our forces 

are not yet in the field. 
oe eo Look up! Look = 
Now the Hungarians rush against the 
Bohemian rampart of carriages—now 


ss through ! 
alter of Klingen. Now the engage- 


ment becomes general.—The F:mperor 
flies over the plain—Ha! That was a 
“mee al hty God! 

ress. ight now comes 
the dacisio n!—Oh, thanks, glowing, 
heartfelt thanks for thy mercies, God 
of armies !—'The enemies fly ! 

Walter of Klingen. They rally again 
—Ottocar collects his cavalry—now he 
falls upon the centre—the swords and 
spears rage and massacre more dread- 
fully, more savagely, than I myself 
ever saw before. 

‘Giselda. Heavens, what a 
bloody conflict ! 
- Walter of Klingen. Frightful!— 
rightful! Imperial lady, avert your 
eyes from the horrible sight. 
- Lady Gisela. (Half aside.) Is the 
Emperor in danger ? 
~ Walter of Klingen. (Half aside.) 
a Do you not see that already half 
is Swiss— | 

~ "Empress. Do you see him fall? Do 
-you see him “si Merciful God ! 

Sinks upon the nd. 

Princess Gutha. Ohy matine,. 2 mo- 
ther! He is fallen! 

_ (Throws herself upon the Empress. 
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. Princess Clemeniia. 1 will die with 

ou !. Mother, I will die with you! . 

. Walter of Klingen. Cruel fate! That 

Lananinerete san fine) delph | 
Empress. Rudolph! _Rudelph !— 

Loe I might die for thee, or with 
ee! 


Lady Gisela, God of Heaven ! She 
is already writhing in the agonies of 
death. 

Prince Wariman. I will never for 
give you, old knight, for having kept 
me out of the battle.—I would have 
fought by my father’s side, have in- 
tercepted the blow. I would have sa- 
ved him. 

Walter of Klingen. You could as lit- 
tle have saved him as I could, 
youth. But wry iematiate’y fear the 
erst ? The fallen are not necessarily 


Empress. (Starting up.) Is he not 
slain ee ne not ae ?—Not ? 
Not? be 

Walter of Klingen. 1 have myself 
often fallen in battle, my Lady Em- 

ress, and am still alive. See where a 
Enight comes from the field. 

Lady Giselda, See, see! Is not that 
Rudolph’s crest glittering at the head 
of yon victorious squadron? 

Empress. It.is he! (Hugh of Wir- 
denbergh ga in.) Is he alive ?— 
Is Rudolph alive ? 

. Sir Hugh answers in the. affirma- 
tive, adding that he is himself sent by 
the Emperor to assure her of his safe- 
ty. He then gives her an account of 
the state of affairs, and returns to his 
post. We are now conducted to the 
field of battle itself,—to the Bohemian 
right wing. The general commanding 
here had. been deeply offended by 
Ottacar’s putting his brother to death, 
seducing his niece, and refusing to re- 
ir the. family honour by a left- 
ded marriage. In revenge, he per- 
tinaciously disobeys repeated orders to 
join the engagements, and thus in- 
sures his tyrant’s defeat. Ottocar fights 
in despair, and is killed. In the next 
scene, we find Rudolph alone in his 
tent, praying, lamenting over the blood 
shed_in the late ,conflict, and bitterly 
condemning himself as the cause of so 
much slaughter. A good bishop comes 
to summon him to the solemn thanks- 
giving for the victory ; he forbids the 
ceremony, and the prelate has infinite 
difficulty to convince him, that the 


guilt rests with him who wro y 
attacked, not with him who Jotended 
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himeelf and his ects. We can 
scarcely recognise our chivalrous friend 
of the first and second parts, in this 
quaker-like tenderness of conscience. 
We may be told that men’s characters 
alter with their years and circumstan- 
ces, a fact not to be disputed ; but we 
suspect that scruples of this descrip- 
tion were very little known to any 
class of persons, warriors, theologians, 
or even gentle maidens, in the thir- 
teenth century. We the rather make 
this remark, use it appears to us 
to be one of the most ordinary mis- 
takes of the best modern German wri- 
ters, to attribute the philosophy, the 
sentiments, and even the sentimenta- 
bility of their own times, to the rough- 
er knights and dames of the middle 


» * limits will not allow any detail 
of the remainder of the work. We 
must content ourselves with stating 
shortly, that the Emperor settles the 
affairs of Bohemia with great libera- 
lity,—pardons the revolted Duke of 
Bavaria at the intercession of his own 
daughter, who was married to the 
Duke’s son,—breaks the Swabian 
league for the second time, subduing 
now even the hearts of its members,— 
detects an impostor who was raising a 
rebellion, by passing himself for the 
deceased Emperor Frederick the Se- 
cond, and goes about the empire doing 
justice, composing disputes between 
igh and low, and destroying noble 
robbers, together with their strong- 
holds, by fifties and sixties at a time,— 
that the Empress Anna dies, and he 
marries the young and beautiful Eli- 
zabeth of Burgundy. May we pause 
to observe, en passant, that although 
we could not desire an author, who 
professes to be guided by history, to 
suppress such an act of high treason 
against the spirit of romance, we wish 
he had rather attributed it to motives 
of policy, than have exhibited our 
falling in love at sixty-six ;— 

that he obtains the concurrence of the 
States of the Empire to the ts of 
Austria, to his eldest'son Albert ; of 
Swabia, to his son Rudolph ; and of 
Carinthia, to his old friend Meinhard 
of the Tyrol, but fails to obtain the 
election of Albert as his King of the 
Romans,—breaks out.into complaints 
of human ingratitude, declares he will 
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take no more trouble, but enjoy him- 
self for the rest of his life, and dies 
soon afterwards. 

The events which we have succinct 
ly sketched, are evidently pretty des- 
titute of remantic’interest, and it is a 
curious characteristic of this author’s 
style of writing, that when detailed 
with the utmost minuteness, and, as 
we have before said, tediousness, they 
actually do acquire a sort of interest 
quite sufficient to prevent the book’s 
being thrown aside, though it may at 
first sight appear wonderful, that,any 
ar reader can be —_ endued 
wi tience to persevere through four 
odinams of elucidation and ienkeel 
ment of such facts. We must again 
refer to Richardson for the explanation 
of the phenomenon. The characters, 
as in his novels, are at once pourtray- 
ed with a fulness and distinctness, 
that. gives a vivid impression of their 
reality ; and when they are all thus 
presented to our acquaintance, and we 
are thoroughly of all that 
they did and said, and thought and 
felt, upon every occasion, we are acted 
upon much in the same manner that 
we should be, if, after the fashion of 
Le Diable Boiteux, we could be pre- 
sent at the cabinent deliberations, the 
private reflections, and the domestic 
transactions of any remarkable histo- 
rical or political mage. If we do 
not suffer the painful anxiety respect- 
ing the solution of difficulties and ter- 
minations of dangers, which consti- 
tutes the charm of romance, a desire 
to know what will h next, and 
how ~ friends will feel my act, is 
excited, quite strong enough to carry 
us fo: . Nay, we will confess that 


.the simple expression of natural emo- 


tions by persons with whom we were 
so intimate, has occasionally drawn 
tears into ourown eyes ; and that had 
the author indulged us with the in- 
troduction of more of the pleasing 
traits recorded of this founder of the 
House of;-Austria, we should boldly 

ronounce:this ‘ Historical Romantic 

icture,’ tobecalculated to afford very 
considerable: ‘gratification, notwith- 
standing a certain: homeliness in the 
execution, which constantly reminds 
us that the high hand of a master is 
wanting. 

S. A. 
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THE RING AND THE STREAM. 
A DRAMA. 


Scenz,—A Valley in.the Isle of Paros.— Time— Day. 


Anpronicus and Basit. 
Andronicus. What hath inspired this happy change, my thought 
Hath not divined, yet doth it sooth my soul, 
; And fall as dew upon my aching heart, 
Soft’ning its rugged sorrows.—Since the hour 
‘When the great King of Shadows mark’d the maid— 
His beautiful betroth’d, and, in the pride 
Of his omnipotent rivalship, he woo'd, 
And won the virgin to his iey bed ;— 
Till latterly, he, hath not smiled nor spoke, 
But sat, a very emblem of despair— 
A statue ofthe loveliest, but most sad. 
Chisell’d by misery’s hand—seem’d he, as were 
The current of his.anguish in its course 
‘Frozen in:his young bosom ; but, at once, 
A kindly pe re struck upon the ice, 
Melted: the stream, and gently bade it flow 
Away from his rent bosom. He did smile, 
And breath soft cadences of mournful airs, 
In such enchanting melancholy mood, 
That I did weep:for very happiness, 
Almost too much of joy ; he e to me 
Of resignation, and of sacred bliss, 
— only :to the sufferer, and of joys 
ot of this. coarser world ; and.then again 
He smiled and sang—and so accordant were 
That smile.and song, and both so breath’d of Heaven, 
‘That, for a: moment, I did think my son 
at sear away. from earth, and that I saw 
is] nie init, 
Basil. . ios This is wild— 


Dreamings of Fancy, tre-circled power— 
Who holds as an io empire o'er thy brain 
‘As o’er the young Leontine's. I nner learn 
Whence comes this wondrous.change. It is not well 
hat: I, his friend, who shared in all his grief, 
Should not partake his pleasures. Pray you, strive 
To win the secret from him. 
Andronicus. No!—for me, 
It is enough that'I no more behold 
The stillness of despair.—Once more, he lives.— 
To force into his secrets,—to intrude 
‘Into his besom’s counsels, were to break 
—— slender links of that light chain 
‘hich binds him to mortality.—Oh, no ! 
I cannot, .and I will not pain my son 
By this unhallow'd. wondering. -Tis en 
the is mine again.—Some friendly hand 
maw, , soft balm upon the wound 
Of his poor ay ere or, kindlier Heaven 
‘Hath, in its merey, ‘d the bitter stripes 
Its wisdom had inflicted.He ‘doth love, 
And from his boyhood, was his soul entranced 
By Nature’s majesty ; and now he drinks 
of her intoxicating cup 
Of love, and is, for his repose, become 
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Delirious with her beauty.—He doth roam 
‘ Nightly by hill and valley.—Near the stream 
lich wanders round Marpesus’ marble caves 
Goes he by night; and with the silver waves, 
Singing unto the pale lamp of the heaven, 
He doth unite his low and mournful song ; 
And then, upofi its bank he lieth down, 
List’ning the flowers grow ; and they do tell 
Their secrets to his ear ; for he replies, — 
And holds sweet converse with them.—He is now 
A fair celestial thing, like those which fill 
The air when it is ‘clearest—when the gales 
Come laden with ambrosial odours, brought 
From flowery beds of Paradise upon 
The spirits’ golden wings.—Disturb him not— 
He who can treasure for himself a source 
Of happiness, unsought of brother man, 
Is surely wise. So, in his wisdom, let 
My loved Leontine rest. 
Basil. Not so, old man— 
He who doth in the dungeons of his soul 
His pains and pleasures thus in bondage hide, 
pe pa and pity from mankind, — 
Is of mankind no longer ; he hath loosed 
The girdle of mortality, and stands” 
Without its friendly circle—He who hath 
No friends deserves them not.—Thy son hath thrown 
Human compassion from him, and hath found 
Peace, where man should not seek it.—Were his bliss 
Thus innocent, as thou deem’st it, would it be 
Veil’d from his tender father, and his friend, 
By the huge marble curtains of the caves 
Of high Marpesus’ mountain ?- It is said 
Thy son hath union made with that wild man 
From the far distant East, who hid his crimes 
From justice in those caverns. ‘It is said, 
That when some few weeks since he closed his eyes, 
And yielded to the demons his dark soul, 
It was on thy son’s bosom, who became 
His pupil and his heir, and from his lip 
Received the secrets of another world, 
To outrage things of this:—His wanderin 
Are not alone, for he hath still been 
In invocation loud ; but *tis decreed 
This crime shall not endure, since we will s 
Upon his wand’rings ; and, if he have done 
That which the angels shriek at, he shall die.— 
The church, the state, alike demand his life— 
The sorcerer shall perish !—Look where comes 
Thy Leontine.—Now rend the secret from him, 
Or dread the arm of justice. [.Peit. 


Enter LEontTINE. 
Leontine. ga How the day 
Lingers upon the. world !-—Methinks it knows‘: ° 
That I would have it gone, and stays to mark ‘/- 
How I will curb my spirit, and resign : 
My will in silence, and by patience prove 
My worthiness of that most precious gift 
Which is my nourishment of life—my sire ! 
Ah, n me, and on this thoughtless head 
Breathe a fond father’s blessing. 
Vow. XI. ~~ 
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Andronicus. Gentle son, 
High Heaven’s should be. more valued.—I did hope 
Such was thy holy thought—but there are those 
Who say, thou art at war with all of good— 
That Heaven’s blessings are as things of meng, 
And gifts of darker worlds have won thy so 
From its God-vow’d obedience.—Dearest son, 
I would not give thee pain, for I rejoice 
To see thee th s collected ; but there are 
Some who, in this most wondrous sudden change, 
See much of mystery and secret sin ; 
And thy lone wanderings are at length become 
The sad theme of the island.— Wilt thou not 
Tell to thy father’s ear thy source of joy ? 
Think’st thou he could betray thee ? 

Leontine. Oh, no, no— 
But I am not permitted—should I once 
Reveal my secret, all contentment ends, 
And I am lost again.—Oh, do not deem 
My thoughts unsanctified !—Yon sacred light, 
When first from the Eternal’s hand it came, 
Before its glows had kindled flames on earth, 
Or its bright eye gazed on the sins of man, 
Was not more pure than is this sinless heart. 
In those lone heavenly wanderings—they were given 
A blessing to my spirit, and from Heaven 
Alone the blessing came. Ah, doubt me not ! 
It is communion with my God I hold, 
And with his cherish’d Spirits—Should I say 
My secret, it were silent—Earth nor Heaven 
Would have a voice for me—Look on this ring ; 
It is the source of this dear happiness. 
Should I betray its virtues, thou wouldst gain 
Nought ; but thy son would lose his all—his soul! 
It were a sin, my father ; it would draw 
The hatred of all nature on my head. 
Who would not shrink from that ingratitude 
To him who gave the gift, and him who deigns 
To serve me with its uses! From the Man, 
The holiest of thousands, I received 
The wondrous gift ; and from his lips I learn’d 
Its virtues and its powers—he who died 
In pale Marpesus’ cave. Now, sire beloved, 
Urge thy poor son no farther—not thy hand 
Should pluck his only rose. 

Andronicus. From Basil’s lip, 
This I but now was told—he hates thee for 
The love which she—forgive me—I will not 
Name her. unto thee—but, thou know’st the cause, 
His hateful j . He hath been here, 
Pouring the vials of his wrath upon 
My startled head, and threat’ning me with death, 
Or punishment to thee. 

__ Leontine. Regard him not ; 

His wrath is mortal, and will pass away— 
‘ —_ rf as himself ;—he he a a ‘ 

o all of joy or happiness, the whic 
He hath Sf al to share ;—he cannot love 
That which his mind receives not. Let his wrath 
Be to thee as the waves which wave around 
The storm-clad Cyclades, yet dare not act 
Their fierce, but idle threat’nings. Let it be 
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The rage of frenzy, which we hasten from, 
But mourn it as we fly. The wild bull’s wrath, 
Which spurneth at the earth, defacing her 
With wounds, which her young son, the smiling Spring, 
Uplifted on the snowy wings of Time, 
Heals with his soft’ning breath—Oh ! heed it not ! 
And for the malice of the wondering world— 
That cannot harm me, while within my breast 
I bear the talisman of peace. Should i 
Resign the gift of that same holy man, 
Marpesus, some time hermit, I should be 
Once more a ruin, for the Fiend Despair 
To stride above in triumph. I should be 
The lone—the miserable—the living dead— 
The spectre of the past. Oh, sire beloved ! 
When Mother Earth into her arms received 
My Zoe’s beauteous form, I did not deem 
That even for thy peace—that I could live 
Now, I am reconciled ; Oh open not 
The deep, scarce closed wound ! Thou weep’st, ah me, 
Melt me not, oh my father, with thy tears 
‘Thou knowest, to withstand their gentle force 
I have no power. I should resign my bliss, 
And bow my head, and die.— 
Andronicus. O pardon me! 
That I have given the pain. Again no more 
Will I hold question with thee. Go in peace— 
Preserve thy treasure ;—mayst thou keep it still 
The sun of thy sad day.— 


Scene—The stream near the Marble Cave.—Time—night. 


Leontine (ulone.) Again, again returns the blessed night, 
The hour of holiness, and of repose— 
To me, of triumph over death and woe: 
Let me delay my joy, that I may dwell 
On that which doth await me. I am here 
Upon the throne of my felicity, 
Gazing upon the couch where tranquil lies 
Mine own, mine only love, awaiting calm 
The signal, and the hour, and the charm 
That brings her to my side, the immortal maid, 
Beside her macetal lover. ty ae be sae 
Transgression! No! Would the Eternal Lor 
Permit these visits were they for my harm !— 
Yet doth he sometimes punish us by grant 
Of that which we do pray for ; but the Sage, 
Who, in compassion. to my anguish, gave 
This wondrous ring,—and in the sacred stream, 
Where the moon kiss’d it, bade me lave the gem 
And the encircling gold, had not reveal’d ~ 
The secret in the solemn hour of death, 
Had it been sinful in the eye of Heaven !— 
In that last hour our mortal sense is clear, 
And the stern King doth with a mond Be 
Unveil the face of Truth, howe’er in life 
The form divine was hidden—he had done 
With earth and earthly things—and he was then 
About to render up a strict account 
Of his well-doings ; would he then have seal’d 
The record with a sin—would he, who was 
About to hear the sentence of his fate 
From his Almighty Judge, have counsell’d me, 
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Yea, hurried me to guilt, by, raising 
My buried love to my transported Ay 

Ah, no!—it is no crime! Ye Elements 

I do attest ye; and Thou, Mightiest Mind, 
Soul of those elements, bear witness here, 
That I am free of sin! Yea, and their smiles, 
The holy stillness of this sacred spot, ; 
And the bright radiance of yon gazing moon, 
Do bear my bosom witness—Then once more 
To my delightful task,—pardon me, air, 

And clouds, and water, and celestial fire, 
That I do rob ye of a spirit bright, 

The fairest in your realms, and give her back 
For some short hours solely to the earth, 

Of which she is no longer.—Dearest, come ! 

I am alone, no human breath shall ‘file 

The air made pure for thee, for I do watch 
With zealous care the secret,—Come, O come ! 
In all the beauty of this world, but shrined 
In the glory of another. See, I dip 

The Ring into the Stream, and I will sing 
The song of holiness, to charm thee back 

To this earth, and to me: 


THE INVOCATION. 


When we shall meet 

In bowers of bliss ; 

When we shall greet 
With a holy kiss ; 

When we shall look, 
With a soften’d eye, 

On the closed book ¥ 
Of the things gone bye,— 


When we shall think of this short, dark night, 
As the rest that prepares for eternal light, 
And ae on the bed where they laid us last, 
As only the grave of the weary past ; 

Then shall we smile to think a tear 

Should e’er have fallen on a mortal bier !— 


But till the beam 

Of that holy day 

Shall chase the dream 
Of hope away : 

Till Fate shall burn 
With her kindling eye, 
This casing urn 

Of the spirit high.— 


Come from thy couch of holiest dew, 
Which ‘the moonbeam shines and sparkles through, 
Turning each drop te gems, which might 
Circle an angel's aoe of light — 
To sooth, as heaven hath willed thee, 
The anguish of mortality ! ; 
[A cloud rises from the water and a hes Leontine, then gradu 
ally unfolding, discovers a beautiful female figure reclining in it.]] 
Leontine. Beautiful spirit of mine only love, 
I kiss the spot o’er which thy silver cloud, 
Wreathing itself in curls of light, reclines, 
And bid thee, Sweetest, welcome: (9h, the joy 
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To gaze upon thy face, and see thine eyé 
Beam once agaiu with life! Yet this is death ! 
Beautiful death! Oh, why do mortals shrink 
From thy embrace !— 

The Spirit. Because encumber’d with 
A load of earth, the spirit scarce can look 
oy the senses—and that beaming hope 
Which is, thou knowest, of immortal birth, 
O’ermaster’d is by fear, the earth-born, who, 
Is stronger in their bosoms—thou art bless’d 
Above mankind, for terror will not stand 
-~ eg departing couch—for thee, the cloud 

t hid the grave, is like the ponderous stone, 

Roll’d from before its portals—thou hast look’d 
Into the dark, and see’st how much to hope, 
How little is to fear ; but since we met 
Thy spirit hath been tortured ; greater yet 
The trial that awaits thee: when ’tis past 
Thou hast no more to fear. 

Leontine. So that I lose © 
Not thee, my sacred love, I am content 
To bear all lighter sorrows. I have nought 
To tell thee, dear ; for in thine absence I 
Have only life to bear me silent through 
The long and weary day ; then I lie down 
At eve upon this bank, and watch the sun, 
Or wait the rising moon, and mark the stars 
Starting from out the heaven, and then I guess 
In which of those bright orbs thy beauteous soul 
Is wandering ; but now I pray thee, love, 
Tell me from whence my charm hath summon’d thee ? 


Where wast thou when the words of power broke 
The laws of death’s stern empire? 

The Spirit. What to thee, 
The son of time, was potersigne, I sat 


In a huge cloud, which, to its very edge, 

Was charged with winds, and tempests. I did wish 

To mark its bursting in full majesty 

Over the earth, uncheck’d by mortal fears. 

So, gathering up mine essence, I reclined 

Upon the lightning’s flash, and o’er the world 

Shot a wild wond’rous light. At first, I deem’d 

The meteor flame was harmless, but I found 

It was the red bolt of the wrath of God, 

And big with desolation : so I left 

My throne of vengeance, for I could not bear 

To be the instrument of justice, and 

Couch’d from its terrors and its glories, in 

The fragrant bosom of a half-blown rose. 

There, lull’d by music, which the unseen airs 

Do bring from the melodious choirs above, 

I slept such sleep as holy spirits do 

Who are not yet all heaven. When I woke, 

I borrow’d from the rose an erial robe 

Of its young delicate hues, and darted far 

Upen a golden cloud unto the realms 
snow and frost eternal—the white poi 

Most northern of your earth—then I forsook 

Mine ether couch, and, for a throne of ice, 

Exchanged its melting softness, and it fell 

In mist down to the earth.. I rested long, 

Gazing upon that world, and, when I rose, 
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I found my mantle had the snowy white 
For those to whom th’ Omnipotent hath given 
His promised boon, the bright and morning star— 
Till then, with me, thou shalt in tranquil joy 
Sport in the air, or wing thy flight above 
e atmosphere of Earth, the dense, dark robe 

Which wraps her wheeling form. ‘The Sun’s red beam 
By day, shall in a gold garb mantle thee— 
At night, the silvery Moon’s, and both shall lend 
Their rays to be thy chariot. We shall walk 
Upon the curved Rainbow, the bright zone 
Girdling the universe, and clasping worlds 
Within its mighty circle. We shall dart 
From orb to orb, and on our brows shall bear 
The bright and shooting stars—we shall repose 
In worlds of fire, that, nearest to the sun i 
Revolve their course, and those white orbs which roll 
Far distant from his centre—we shall sail 
Through seas of ether in our cloudy ship, 
And overtake the Morning—we shall list 
The song which spirits hear—that song in which 
The bands of angels praise the unknown name 
Of the Almighty, and whose wondrous sound 
Shall even to our accents still remain 
Impossible, until the terrible day 
Shall make us like to them.—Then, when the Seals 
Be open’d, and the Heavens and Earth are doom’d, 
Shall the great judgment follow. Nature’s things 
Shall disobey her laws—Wild Anarchy 
And Uproar reign—the shadow of the foot 
Of the Eternal shal] blot out the Sun. 
The Moon be motionless, and faint, and die, 
And melt away for anguish—the bright Stars 
Fall down with desolation in their light, 
And burst asunder, scattering all around 
Woe, woe—and bitterness—and there shall be 
Blood and not water,—and the Angels’ hands 
Shall grasp the four winds, and then bury them 
In their capacious bosoms. ‘Then, all things 
Shall groan for air; and, ’midst the pouring forth’ 
The vials of deep wrath, and cries, and shrieks, 
And trumpet blasts, and thunderings, and groans 
Of Worlds, and shuddering of the crumbled Heaven— 
The trampling of the death-steed shall be heard 
Bearing his mighty Rider—Summoner 
Of mortals, and the Herald of his God— 
And then—there shall be silence, in the heaven ! — 
A pause of death—the proar shall be stil’d— 
For the Eternal cometh !-—not a sound 
Among those myriads to break the awe 
Of his tremendous presence—not a sound 
Until the Volume of Eternity 
Be ope’d—and closed again !— 

Leontine. ‘ Is it thy voice, 
My Zoe, that doth pour these awful tones 
Upon my trembling soul >—Oh, how my heart 
Shrinks from that day of terrors !— 

The Spirit. Fear not thou— 
Thou art beloved, and thy spotless life 
Hath won high Heaven’s grace—thou shalt throw off 
This chrysalis case, and rise, and wing thy way 
Through fields of peace and light—thou didst but err 
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One moment in thy doubts—when my bless’d souk 
Ascended from the couch of pain and grief 

To liberty, and: uncontrolled joy. 

I look’d on thee, and though in bliss, there rose 
Something, which when on earth, had been a wish 
That thou couldst see me, and that I could soothe 
Thy grief, and bind thy faith ; for thou didst doubt 
In thy affliction, and didst fear thyself 

Of God and hope forsaken—then the prayer 

Of the —— Saint, the holy Man 

Of those dim caves, arose unto the Heaven 

For thy benighted soul, that thus the faith 

Of him whose heart was righteous, should not die 
As the guilt-spotted man’s—then Heaven heard— 
And when the words of power were said, I swept 
Downward from my bright cloud, and with the stream 
Mingled my spirit, and from its misty breast, 

Rose up before thine eyes. 

Leontine. Oh, how my soul 
Blesses thy gentle love, that thus survives 
The grave, and mingles with eternity,! 

I am more happy in this holy bond, 

Than hadst thou lived on earth ; and yet there is 
One bliss, if it may be, that I would claim— 

1 hear thee, see oom I touch thy hand 
With my still earthly lip? 

The Spirit. No; for that hand 
Were charged for thee with death ; and this is not 
Thine hour, Oh, Beloved !—but, it comes — 

I feel a higher sense of joy than e’er 
Mine essence knew before, for soon thou wilt 
Unfetter’d be, and thy delighted spirit 
Roam blessedly with me ; but soft—the air 
Is cut before me ; something human comes 
Tinted with richer hues, for there remain’d, 
The roseate colours of my flower-born robe, 
Memorial of my visit !—So, when man 
Hereafter,—as he will,—shall seek this spot, 
He will behold with wonder the rose hues 
Blushing upon the snow ! 

Leontine. Oh, lot of bliss! 
Would that I might partake it! 

The Spirit. So thou wilt! 

Be faithful to the last, thy lot will be 
As is thy Zoe’s ; not yet perfect, but 
Pure as it can be, till th’ accounting day, 
Which will unbar the — gates of Heaven, 
Shall give us entrance there ! : 
Leontine. But Zoe, say 
. The sinner when he perishes, how fares 
His spirit in its wanderings ; doth it dwell 
At large, as thine ? 
The Spirit. No !—for his liberty 
Is portion’d to his «ctions ; and that is 
As the Almighty dooms him ; sometimes he 
— in a torpid sleep—the trance of death— __ 
» heavy, senseless. Such are those who have 
Inactive been, and reckless of the gifts 
With which they were endow’d ; their lives unmark’d 
By any good, although unstain’d by crime— 
Spendthrifts of time—who dogg’d away their days 
As they were nights, or as, instead of time, 
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Eternity, was written on the brows 
Of those who stood around them—The sin-stain’d 
Are darker doom’d—sometimes' enfetter’d to 
The earth whieh they have 6 pany they are bound 
To mark the-consequences of their guilt, 
And watch their issue: The proud Greek of old, 
The Macedonian, who with toil and blood, 
Strode high above the necks of fellow-men, 
And trampled on warm hearts, and wither'’d joy, 
To raise a mighty empire, was condemn’d 
To see his huge throne’shaken, and his friends 
Sever, one by one, the columns !—He beheld 
The swords his own ambition had unsheath‘d, 
Plunged in his children’s hearts, and saw their shades 
Rise trembling from the earth, and mount afar 
Above his gloomy nm. These are those 
Who, chain’d within womb of the fierce.sea, 
Are tossed to and fro by the wild storm, 
And never rise in air, except to pour 
Destruction on the labouring vessel, which 
May bear some ancient friend, or child beloved, 
Or a lamenting wife. Some are compell’d 
To guide the bolt of wrath, which rends 
To fragments their own home ;—such one I mark’d 
Weeping and throwing lightnings, and averting 
His eye from where they fell !—And others float 
A pestilence in air, and carry death 
To the bosoms best belov’d. The Oppressor, who 
Rent from the hungry the coarse sordid meal, 
To heap up treasures for his heirs, beholds 
Those heirs expire of famine, which himself 
A deadly blight upon the herb and corn 
Breathes o’er the healthy land. The t’s scourge 
Is wielded by the Demons, ‘who through space 
With stripes pursue the spectre—worse the lot 
Of him the enyy-struck, who is condemn’d 
To watch the bliss of those he most abhors, 
And which he strove to crush ; he is; indeed, 
The tortured—for the penalties of hell 
Alone exceed the measure of his’ ; 
Leontine. I love the theme, and yet I fear to ask, 
Lest with unhallow’d question I offend 
The mercy of the Holiest !—If it be 
Permitted thee to answer, hath thine eye 
Gazed on the Majesty of God ? 
The Spirit. It is 
Permitted thee to question, for thy tongue 


Is chain’d from aye Oy secrets deep, 
Which have been breathed into thy list’ning ear. 
Thou art as yet but mortal, but ere long 
Thy soul shall be,enfranchised ; even now 
To ba thou canst not, where ae thee ny we 

e beauteous shadowy King, who looks on thee 
With a soft, solemn smile, and whose cold hand 
Will fall so lightly on thy youthful brow, 
That to the ’d bi his-still rest 
Shall seem like infant’s sleep ; but guard thee well, 
Temptation cometh—danger and distress 
Will soon beset thy soul—but be thou firm, 
And thou wilt be with me—but not to gaze 
> the light of the Eternal’s eye. 

t may not be till after Earth and Heaven 
3 
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Have pass’d away, and the great day hath judged 
Who merits such high glory ; for ins is 
No bigher bliss than that which is reserved. 
Draw from the stream the ring—I may not stay 
Amid the sons of earth—draw forth the ring, 
And give we liberty. Once more alone, 
oad oe to thy presence. 

Leontine. Psyche, rise ! 
Soul of my love, ascend yon floating cloud, 
Fringing with silver the blue canopy 
Of the majestic earth—repose, until 
The voice of love recall thee. 

I must not 

Complain ; for. murmuring I am too bless’d— 
Earth hath some part in me, and I may not, 
As yet, disdain her claims. So then, her sons, 
I will not chide away. 


Enter Basit, Zeno, and Greeks, with ANDRONICUS. 


Basil. Thou hear’st, he speaks, 
Conversing with the demons—now, old man, 
Wring from thy son his secret, let him prove 
His innocence, or else behold him die! 

Andronicus. Insatiate bigot! Oh! my son, my son! 

Have mercy on thy father’s snowy head ;. 
Bring not the grey hairs to the grave in woe— 
Let me not see thy young blood fall to earth, 
Ere the old man’s hath fail’d—My son, my son! 
Let me not lose thee—if thou canst—reveal 
‘Thy secret, and preserve thy life. 

Leontine. My life! 
It is not worth a crime—I will not break 
My promise—but I stand P pared to die. 
Weep not, oh father—death for me is bliss. 
I go to meet my Zoe—lead ye on. 
The punishment of sorcery, though I 
Am guiltless of the sin, I am pre 
To meet, oh friends—Peace, dearest father, peace ! 
We shall soon meet again—Now to the deat 
My soul, my soul is ax 

Andronicus. ilt thou, son, 
Wilt thou destroy thy father? 

Leontine. Wish me not 

To live a sinful, and a hopeless man. 

Now, if I die, ’tis bl y—I go. 

High Heaven will heal thine anguish, as before 
It closed the wounds of mine. 

Basil. Friends, he will die 
Unshrinkingly—see—tfor himself, he has. 
No fears. Attack his young heart in its loves— 
Seize on his father—let him victim be 
Of the young sorcerer’s crimes, 

Zeno. Old man, thy son 
Claims pity for his youth ; but thou, whose age 
— ve far Nae ba, oye gee ruled 

is wayward spirit—thou t perish, man, 
The victim a iaueh 

Leontine. Justice | Justice! 
What hath my father done ? 

Zeno. The worst of sins !— 
Permitted thy young soul, which, to his sees 
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Lah moi ee ates to run wild— 
To plunge into m ies, 
Forbidden unto man oethealainy derains 
Thou shalt, as guilty, die. 

Andronicus. I am content! 

Leontine. Content !—thou, righteous heaven! hear me! oh hear ! 
Sinless is my pursuit, but if ye deem ; 

My wanderings other, why » let me die ; 
I stand prepared—bind on these hands your chains, 
And let my father go. 

Andronicus. y ye heed 
Nor urge him farther—Ye rane wisely j 
Lead me unto the bed of , which waits 
To clasp the limbs of the li ie wearied man. 

Zeno. Lead bim unto his sentence. 

Leontine. I eommand 
Ye stir not. That which from my tortured soul, 

With such unhallow’d ess ye tear, 

Will benefit ye cating chapien d hearts 
Cannot e the miracle—This ring— 

Oh agony! must F for ever lose 

My lonel a happiness—and ne’er 
Look on her n: and f must live 

This lone and wrosthad thing. Oh, Zoe—no! 
I dare not—will not—-Treasured gem, return 
Into thy master’s bosom. 

Basil. - Seldiers, bear 
The old man to the block. 

Leontine. Take—take the ring— 

Tis done—’tis I am a wretch—My sire 
Clasp me unto thine heart—close—close—thy life 
Is sacred—safe—thy -son’s. is—— 

Zeno. Sorcerer, tell 
Thy usage of this ring. 

Leontine. I will, but let 
Me treasure this last moment of my peacee— 

I am the wretch doom’d to a violent death, 
Who lingers out the last hour of his life, 
Unwilling still to part—that ring, it is— 
Oh, Zoe! ¥ am mad—my very soul 

Is starting through mine eyes—I am all heart, 
And that will heave and burst. 

Zeno. The ring, the ring— 
Sorcerer, declare its powers. 

Leontine. ‘ Tt was given 
By a most holy man, in my lone hour, 
To save me from despair ;— he said, that while 
I kept the secret, if into this stream, 
Beneath the moonbeam,'I sheuld plunge the ring, 
It would recall to the forgotten earth 
bat —_ of my — t 

-Summon her— 
I on behold the wondes, 

Leontine. . 0 Sor eee 
Thus envy spotted, in her puri 
She will not come Areca ars f is it in 
Her power to this—the charm. was Wroke 
When I reveal’d the secret. 

Zene. - Wretch, ‘recall 
Her presence to this world, or ev’n now - 
Thy father dies the death. 

Leontine, -'  - She said my hour 
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Was not far distant—can I not escape 
These tyrannies, and die!—Ob » God ! 
I will endure—still—still, I endure, 
And wait till I am summon’d, though it be 
In agonies unceasing. 

Zeno. I will try 
The virtues of thy ring—there, wretch, the stream 
ey swallow’d it for even Silent be 
The impious lip of sor 

Basil. ” Music, hark! 

And what a of sweetness breathes around : 
My senses ear y ete the te grows 


Too strong for 
[The Spicit rises in the cloud. 

Leontine. Heaven! She eomes, 
Mine own, mine only one—She comes once more, 
ne all her np. sa ory, with a smile 

cma gay enchanting—hour of bliss, 
thee past for ever. . 

The Spirit. Thou hast done 
With hours now, beloved. . ‘Thy account 
With time is closed for ever ; now thou step’st 
Within the circle of eternity. 
Thou hast achiev'd the conquest of thy foe. 
The Tempter who beset thee—thou a give 
Thine all for filial love, and wast 
To live a groaning wretch ; for this cee a 
The coronet rod Icicles doth: wait 
To bind th y brow, and that thy death 
Be favour’ ewe Tal I am sent 
To summon thee to glory, and to peace— 


Now then we part no more—thou art mineown. 

sap sg and forever, the loved charm, 
iden chord is broken. Mourn thou not 

Thy Thy hiher, peace will crown his few short days, 

For I have comma his earth-clouded eyes, 

And now, with holiest joy, he ane eriadee us.— 


Thou didst once ask to touch my -chill’d hand— 
a me now, and on thy lips receive 
is holy kiss, and sink upon my breast.— 

"Tis done !—Earth take thy part, the silent clay !— 
Soul !—to the elements ! 

Basil. Good Zeno, speak. 
Art thou entranced too—what hast thou seen ?. 

Zeno. pro but a silvery cloud, from which there comes 
Sounds as ef heavenly music. We ‘have wrong’d 
The innocent Leontine !—Is he dead !-— 
Can that be death !—A smile is on his face !— 
O pardon, Heaven, if, in our zeal, we have 
Destroy’d the innocent.—Oh, good old man, 
Forgive us for thy son! 

My son is dead !— 


Andronicus. 
Glory to God !—My i ony cieiedd ampamansees 
Gone from all misery—frem pain, from sin 


Be Gowen he panied bpbabapheargeing 
bd wy! 1 
an ede. 
within his crown }—Praise be to God ! 
Glofy to the Almighty !* 





* This subject is 
The Ring end she W 


ef taken from a Tale, published some years since, entitled, 
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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 


Dublin, November 20, 1821. 

Mn Noarn, 
Tuene are really some people, and of 
extemsive literary acquirements, who 
believe and assert that Moore is no 
this is going too far with a joke. 
‘he critical demurs thrown outagainst 
him in good humour and whim, have 
been eagerly seized on by. these — 
cal bigots, and magnified into almost 
an utter annihilation of his fame. This 
is the more dangerous and unjust, as 
those who devote. themselves entirely 
to poetical pursuits, and are conse- 
uently the most powerful crities in 
that department of literature, are most 
apt to give themselves up to the exclu- 
sive admiration of one great master. 
That devotedness which bestows such 
unity and power on poetic talent, is 
too often accompanied by a littleness, 
and a selfish pedantry, which incapa- 
citates its possessor from entering into 
the spirit, or justly appreciating the 
merit, of writings foreign to his style 
of thought. In the progress of his 
knowl and opinions, he insensibly 
ascends the plane of vulgar na- 
ture, he becomes the centre of another 
sphere of objects—acquires another 
principle of delight and test of ge 
nius, and not taking into account bis 
aberrations from the current feelings 
of men, he appeals for proofs of his 
opinions to that common sense which 
he has left behind. Very unfortu- 
nately for common sense, the appeal 
is often as eloquent as it is unintelli- 
gible, and confounds the reader into 
coincidence with its opinions. Hence 
spring those shoals that one meets 
with—of neophyte followers of a school 
of taste, hot from conviction, and 
vaunting their new creed, as a boy 
does his breeches when he first gets 
into them—amazingly and 
mightily inconvenienced. One can no 
more find his reasons, than the other 
his pockets, but both are conscious of 
a sort of promotion, and are satisfied. 
The followers may be despised, but 


the leaders cannot, they are not seldom - 


our superiors ; and. the only method 
by which we can maintain just and 
fair sentiments against their over- 
whelming sophistry, is: to bear in 
mind, that what is illiberal is very 
likely to be false. The discourses of 


envy are in general much about the 
same—only that thought takes a cir- 
cuitous rout to the opinion, which stu- 

a finds at once. One of our pro- 
— est thinkers has Sienrered, with 
the Literary Gazette, though by a ver 
different process, that Lord Byron an 
is no poet ;—thus genius and dulness 
travel different sides of the same cir- 
cle, and meet at the same point. 

Moore is not, I'll allow, like Words- 
worth or Coleridge, the poet’s poet, 
hor is it necessary, in order to enjoy 
his writings, that we should create a 
taste for them, other than what we re- 
ceived from natureand our hern-books. 
Yet his style is contemned as tinsel 
and artificial, whereas the great praise 
bestowed on those preferred to it, is 
that they are the only true natural. 
Now, if it requires study and progres- 
sive taste to ‘arrive at a sense of the 
natural, and but common feeling to 
enjoy the beauties of the artificial, 
then certainly these names have chan- 

places, since I met them in the 
ictionary. But let us shun these hor- 
rific words, art and nature, and that 
wearisome controversy, which seems 
to have acted like a torpedo on every 

n, and has turned genius itself into 

bbling. If the subject was fresh, it 
would be well worth inquiring into ; 
but the waters have been so troubled, 
and to so little pu , that they must 
be allowed to settle, ere any one can 
hope to see the bottom. 

Formerly people were content with 
estimating books—persons are the pre- 
sent objects universally. It is not the 
pleasure or utility a volume affords, 
which is taken into consideration, but 
the genius which it indicates. Each 
person is anxious to form his scale of 
excellence, and to range great names, 
living or dead, at certain intervals and 
in different grades, self being the hid- 
den centre whither all the compari- 
sons verge. In former times, works 
of authors were com with ideal 
or with ancient models,—the humble 
crowd of readers were content to pe- 
ruse and admire. At present it is 
otherwise,—every one is conscious ei- 
ther of having written, or at least ha- 
ving been able to write a book, and 
consequently all literary decisions af+ 
fect them personally ; ' 
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“ Scribendi nthil a me alienum puto,” 
is the language of the age, and ‘the 
most insi ificant ealelate on. the 
wonders they might have effected, had 
chance thrown a pen in their way. 
The literary character has in fact ex- 
tended itself over the whole face of 
society, with all the evils that D'Is- 
raeli enumerated, and ten times 
more—it has spread its fibres through 
all ranks, sexes, and ages. ‘There no 
longer exist what writers used to call 
a public—that disinterested tribunal 
has been long since merged in the body 
it used to try. Put your finger on any 
head in a crowd, it belongs to an au- 
thor, or the friend of one, and your 
gréat authors are supposed to possess 
a quantity of communicable celebrity 
—an intimacy with one of them is a 
sort of sein piel and a stray anec- 
dote picked up rather a valuable sort 
of possession. These people are al- 
bh crying out against personality, 
and personality is the whole business 
of their lives. ‘They can consider no- 
thing as it is, by itself; the cry is, 
“* who wrote it ?”— what manner of 
man is he ?”—* where did he borrow 
it?” They make puppets of literary 
men by their impertinent curiosity, 
and when’ one of themselves is drag- 
ged from his malign obscurity in ban- 
ter or whimsical revenge, he calls on 
all the gods to bear witness to the in- 

dignity he is made to suffer. 

It is this spirit which has perverted 
criticism, and reduced it to a play of 
words. ‘To favour this vain eagerness 
of comparison, all powers and faculties 
are resolved at once into genius,—that 
vague quality, the supposition of which 
is at every one’s command ; and cha- 
racters sublime in one respect, as th 
are contemptible in another,are view 
under this one aspect. ‘The man, the 
poet, and the’‘philosopher, are blended, 
and the attributes of each applied to 
all without distinction. One person 
acquires the name of a poet, because 
he is a reasoner, another because he is 
mad, another because he is conceited. 
Johnson’s assertion is taken for grant- 
ed—that genius is but great natu- 
ral power directed towards a particu- 
lar object ; thus all are reduced to 
the same’ scale—Wellington, Byron, 
and Kean, medsured by the same 
standard. This fury of comparison 
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knows no bounds ; its abettors, at the 
same time that they reserve to them- 
selves the full advan of dormant 
merit, make no such allowance to es~ 


_ tablished authors. ‘They judge them 


rigidly by their pages, assume that 
their love of fame and émolument 
would not allow them to let any talent 
be idle, ‘and will not hear any argu- 
ment advanced for their unexerted ca~ 
pabilities. ; 

The simplest ‘and easiest effort of 
the mind is egotism,—it is but-baring 
one’s own breast, disclosing its curious 
mechanism, and giving exaggerated 
expressions to every-day feeling. Yet 
no productions have ‘met with ‘such 
success—what authors can compete as 
to popularity with Montaigne, Byron, 
Rousseau? Yet I cannot but believe 
that there have been thousands of men 
in the world, who could have walked 
the same path, and have met the same 
success, if they had had the same 
impudence. ‘Passionate and reflect- 
ing minds are ot so rare as we sup-~ 
pose, but the boldness that sets at 
nought society, is. Nor would. want 
of courage be the only obstacle ; there 
are and have been, I trust, many, who 
would not exchange the privacy of: 
their mental sanctuary for the indul- 
gence-of spleen, or the feverish dream 
of. popular celebrity. And-if we can 
give credit for this power to the many 
who have lived unknown and shunned 
publicity, how much more must we 
not be inclined to allow to him of ac< 
knowledged genius, and who has ma- 
nifested it in’ works of equal ‘beauty 
and of greater merit, inasmuch as th 
are removed from self. * He} 

These considerations ought at least 
to prevent us from altogether mergin 
a writer's genius in his works, an 
from using the name of the poem and 
that of the poet indifferently. For my 
part, Mr North,’ think, that.if Tho- 
mas Moore had the misfortune to be 
metaphysical, he might have written 
the Excursion, (but this with a pers 
haps)—that had he the meanness to 
borrow, and at the same time disguise 
the feelings of the great Lake Poets, 
he might have written the only 
parts of Childe Harold—and he 
the pluck or the whim to be: sti- 
cal, he might lay bare a little mind of 
his own, as proudly and as passionate+ 





* Coleridge, in his Biographia, esteems the choice of a subject removed from self, as 
a test of 5. 
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triteness and common-place, 
. The merits of Pope and of Moore 
have suffered ce from the 
ility of being imi- 
tated to a certain degree. And as vul- 
gar admiration seldom penetrates be- 
yond this degree, the conclusion is, 
that nothing can be easier than to 
write like and even equal to either of 
these poets. In the universal self- 
comparison, which is above mentioned 
as the foundation of modern criticism, 
eling is assumed to be genius—the 


passive is considered to imply the ac- 


tive power. No opinion is more com- 
men ar stane fellaciomn-ta'ta the feb 
tering unction” which has inundated 
the world with versifiers, and which 
seems to under-rate the merit of com- 
positions, in which there is more in- 
genuity and elegance than mse 
Genius is considered to be little more 
than a —— of eve mali 
greater passion, greater the 
merit ; and the school-boy key on 
which Moore’s love and heroism is al- 
Ways set, is not considered by any 
reader beyond his reach. Thisis cer- 
tainly Moore’s great defect ; but it is 
Kpuaputec fatty «tien boop op 
any ‘superior ty: on 
the subject of his defects, let me speak 
of them at once. There can be no 
doubt that Tommy Little willbe Tom- 
my Little all the days of his life, whe- 
ther he praises liberty or flaxen locks 
—whether he paints maidens flinging 
roses at one another, or young Azim 
in yellow boots routing whole legions 
of Musselmen, to the tune of “ Alla 
-Akbar”—above all, in those lampoons, 
which some people call satires, where 
he displays precisely the spirit of a 


[Jen. 
spoiled child, pouting because he. is 
turned out of company before the su- 
gar-plumbs come on the table. But 
what of all that >—extremes meet, and 
if he be half-man, half-infant, let not 
the peceadilloes of the child prevent us 
from rendering justice to the talents 
of maturity. 

The gravest of Moore’s critics is the 
Baron Lawerwinkel. The poet has 
allowed his objections to be just, and 
even, if I have not been misinformed, 
promised to profit by his advice re- 
specting the ideal of the female charac- 
ter. The Baron’s great démur is, that 
Moore is not the poet of Ireland ;—and 
pray, to use the language of your “ Old 
triend with the new face,” who the 
deuce ever said he was? The Ger- 
man sages know but little of Ireland 
when they talk in this manner. Born 
and bred in Dublin, a Hibernian Cock- 
ney, Moore knows as much about Irish 
feeling as Lady Morgan ; but then he 
does not pretend to it like her lady- 
pais To be sure, he talks of liberty, 

the wreath of Harmodius, like 
any other jolly old Grecian, but the 
gibs of all colleges write their themes 
after that fashion. He coquetted also 
a little with the loyalists—complained 
that some had accused him of 
favouring revolutionary principles, and 
exciting ular feeling in Ireland ; 
whereas, Fking it for granted that 
there are a few rebels in this country, 
the devil a one ever thought of him. 
There are too some songs in the Melo- 
dies, over which young ladies shake 
their heads, and think the poet a kind 
of little hero for talking so big; but 
Moore has friends in Ireland, and he 
visited them the other day, who might 
have quieted his conscience, by assu- 
ring him that his songs will never ex- 
cite any commotions here beyond the 
chords of the piano, He may also 
haye learned from his trip, how much 
his countrymen have adopted his grate-~ 
ful sentiments towards their sovereign, 
who, by the by, understood at once and 
pret into the spirit of Irish feeling, 


better than e’er a poet or speeghifier of 
them all. 


But there are some patriotic people, 
whe think that a country cannot ex- 
ist without a national poet. Ireland 
in particular oyght to be much obliged 
to these gentlemen :—some would give 
her Ossian—some would cram Der- 
mody down her throat—Charles Phi- 
lips would lay hold of her for himself ; 
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while others engage her for Moore.— 
The obligation they can pos- 
sibly bestow on their beloved country, 
is to held their tongues. She hasgiven 
birth to ee eer er Sheridan, ne ap 
lington, to Moo may be, or 
may have been, first-rate men, but we 
have no right to fix on them against 
their wills, and against the testimony 
of their lives and pursuits, the epithet 
of national—they were men of eo 
ness, and of the world. Ireland dis- 
dains to rank exclusively in her fa- 
mily those who do not openly claim 
the privilege. Grattan was a nation- 
al orator,—what Burke and Sheridan 
‘were not; we can wait for a national 
poet,—what Moore is not. We have 
contributed our mite to the celebrity 
of Europe, and trust with confidence 
to our soil and fate to occupy in the 
eyes of posterity our proper space of 
consideration. 

National feeling is a more subtle 
and a more innate spirit than even ge- 
nius itself ; it is not to be learned or 
gleaned from books, but must be im- 
bibed with the milk of infancy, and 
the associations of youth. It is here- 
ditary, and o handed down in the 
great families of a country, and in the 
noblest of bas: Pa toeines —- 

. It isa privi i 
Lamar siasm, which the soil alone can 
bestow, far removed from the vulgar 
and secondary notions of patriotism, 
which school-boys are taught to ga- 
ther from the declamatery writings of 
Greece and Rome. Its idea of liber- 
ty is not borrowed or second-hand— 
founded on sophism or on precept ; 
the contrary of the term, and there- 
fore itself is unknown—liberty with 
it is implied in the natural feelings of 
pride and independence. ‘There can- 
not be a stronger f of real mean- 
ness and littleness of mind than the 
eternal mouthing of this word, to 


which no idea is attached :—it is sick- Y' 


ening beyond the worst insipidity of 
-cant to hear such writers as Moore and 
Byron aping the language of the an- 
cients on a subject for which they evi- 
dently have no real feeling, and string- 
ing truisms against slavery, devoid of 
all existence but for their own ima- 
ginations. °Tis the extreme of cow- 
ardice and affectation mingled, which 
thus faises bugbears out of words, 
> falls down in trepidation before 
m. 
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Poets, at least @ great many of them, 


are e inconsistent creatures— 
‘they strive to be patriots and cosmo- 
itans at once; both themes are so 
ertile and convenient, that they never 
perceive them to be contradictory. Va~ 
nity makes them aspire to be national, 
vanity prevents them. Launcha 
ed into the sea of words and sophistry, 
which they mistake for wisdom, 
forsake all natural and national prin~ 
ciple for some butterfly word that ate 
tracts their attention. And after a life 
of — loves and hatreds 
vain, their discerning faculties fall inte 
such a state of effacement, that so far 
from being imprinted with a national 
character, they have lost even their 
own, and are to be agp om from 
the rabble of cities, and the harangues 
of market-places, merely by their su- 
perior extravagance both of flattery and 
of spite—an atom more of creed or so+ 
lidity they have not. No—nationality 
is not to be looked for among the 
of modern times. There are and have 
been great and enviable e ions, 
especially in the land to which this is 
addressed ; but here, with Lady Mor- 
gan and Mrs Peck to illustrate our 
national character, Miss worth to 
turn it into ridicule, and Moore to be 
put forth as our chosen minstrel, we 
are prettily represented in the literary 
world. 

Bat you must be astonished at my 
contradictory reasoning. A firm ad- 
mirer of Moore, Iam equally indig- 
nant with them who have become blind 
to his merit from fickleness, and thos¢ 
who would imprudently elevate his re« 
putation - the nce of oni eyed 

q* In the spirit of ’ 
trifling, of. prot te ce in one of 
passion, no poet can be superior to 
Moore ; bat then it is in a language 
and feeling common to all the workd—~ 
it is Irish, French, Circassian; or what 
‘ou In the beautiful collection 
of the Irish melodies, those. songs 
founded oe aes Osage are 
meagre, flat, and spiritless, nor can 
they even convey the story. without the 
lumbering assistance of a note. There 
is, however, one cxonEtae and a glo- 
rious one‘ Rich and Rare”—whi 
taken, music, words, and all, is worth 
an epic to the Irish nation, 
= — e of _ 

very.essence of poetry and m1 
there is not one simile or conceit, nor 


. 
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one idle crotchet to. be met, with 


throughout. . 

Moore, in his preface * to the new 
edition, expresses a great disinclination 
to a divorce between the tune and 
words—a modest confession, how 
much he thinks the latter depen 
Se oe He ne ht, and this 
seeming defect is one of the great me- 
rits of the work: the musical as well 
as the poetical taste of the writer is 
evident in every line, nor is one allow- 
ed.to shine at the expense of the other. 
Moore has composed some beautiful 
songs, but seems sliy of exerting this 
faculty, dreading, perhaps, that suc- 
cess in that. pursuit would detract from 
his poetical fame. The union of the 
talents is rare, and some have affirmed 
that they even exclude one another. 
‘When Gretry visited Voltaire at Fer- 
ney, the philosopher paid him a com- 
pliment at the expense of his profes- 
sion ; ‘* Vous étes musicien,” said Vol- 
taire, ‘‘ et vous avez de l’esprit ; cela 
est trop rare pour que je ne e 
a ane le plus vit interét-” Nature 
Par ome § may be supposed not over- 
inelined to be prodigal in bestowing 
on the same object the several gifts 
that are peculiarly hers, but as far as 
the assertion rests on experience, it is 
powerfully contradicted by the names 
of Moore and Rousseau. 

All trains of thought appear to me 
to be set to music, unless when the 
mind is actively employed upon its 
own ideas, in reasoning, comparing, in- 
ferring, &c.—thus interrupting the 
naturallinks. Perhaps it is this which 
renders close thought an enemy to 
health ; nature having given us an 
internal harmony to counteract the 
fretting effects of mental exercise,—to 
blunt as it. were the of thought, 
we feel the ill effects of di ing wi 
it, when we pursue what we think a 
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¢ mode. of pursui 
know . The exercise of the ~ 

ination sses this accompaniment 
the highest degree, and the greatest 
transport we are capable of perhaps, is, 
in this consonance of the ear and eye, 
each framing for itself and enjoying 
the peculiar pleasures of its own sense. 
To inquire into the matter and origin 
of this mental harmony, would, forthe 
: nt, bewilder me in metaphysics. 
ut as to its degrees, which are here 
of important consideration, I am in- 
clined to make a bold assertion, that 
naturally the lowest and most common 
trains of thought generate the prettiest 
tunes. The prettier the music, the 
more animal the pleasure—it sets mere- 
ly the nerves in motion, and has more 
effect on the toes and fingers than on 
the imagination. Thus, by observing 
the thoughts which different kinds of 
Tousic excite, we may discover the mu- 
sic that different degrees of thought 
demand. The music of the senses and 
that of the soul are hostile, and tend 
to exclude one another. The tune that 
a plough-boy thinks, as he paces al 
the furrow,—and if he thinks at all, he 
thinks a tune,—is, I’m certain, consi- 
dered as music, more beautiful than 
that to which Milton composed his 
Paradise Lost. The latter, if set, would 
scarcely be understood, though, ac- 
cording to the system, it should be 
found consonant to all the just rules of 
method paragraph is a sketch 
The foregoi aph is a sketc 
from a large nm which this is not 
the place to follow up. It would lead, 
however, to some useful speculations 
on the connexion between melody and 
thought, and consequently between 
melody and poetry. The principles of 
the latter connexion we are not only 


amore 


th theoretically unacquainted with, but 


practically sin against every day. Think 





* As Power’s new edition has not yet made its appearance,* I subjoin the Preface, 
which I: have through the medium of a friend. 

** Though an edition of the poetry of the Irish Melodies, separate from the Music, 
has long been called for, yet having, for many reasons, a strong objection to this sort of 


divorce, I should with di 


have consented to a disunion of the words from the airs, 


had it depended solely upon me to keep them quietly and indissolubly together. But, 
besides the various shapes in which these, as well as my other lyrical writings, have been 


published 


hout America, they are included, of course, in the two editions of all 


my works printed at Paris, and have lately appeared, in a volume full of typographical 


errors, in Dublin. I have, therefore, 
the Irish Melodies for a revisal and 


ily acceded to the wishes of the propri 
ete edition of the Poetry of the Ei 
bers ; though well aware that it is impossible for these verses to be detach 


of 
t Num- 
from the 


beautiful airs to which they are associated, without losing even more than the ‘anime, 


dimidium’ in the process.’ 


* This edition, in a beautiful pocket volume, has been published since we received this article. 
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of hymns adapted to lové-songs—a 
sam Je of the amorous—religious—ri- 
dic . In. this light Moore is often 
beautifully in the wrorig—his elegant 
and misplaced ‘sentiments saffer in 
comparison with the vulgar ideas the 
tunes naturally excite: ‘“‘ Eveleen’s 
bower” in vain struggles against the 
gallant Captain, ‘‘- whose legs were 
what his regiment called bandy, oh !” 
And it was matchless audacity in the 
poet to attempt overlaying with his 
“ sparkling hand” such established fa« 
vourites as “‘Thady, you gander,” and 
‘¢ Peas upon a trencher.” 

But there is in this also an excep- 
tion, and I may repeat a glorious ex- 
ception, in the beautiful song of “ Come 
oer the sea, maiden, with me;” which 
fairly usurps the place of 

*¢ Cushla ma chree, 
Did you but see, 
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He broke my pitcher, he spilt my watér, 


He kiss’d my wife, and married my daugh- 
ter.”’ 


I have heard two celebrated foreign 
musicians exclaiming ‘‘ Pish,” and 
turning up their noses for a whole 
evening at the Irish melodies, until 
this song was played. They hailed it 
in ecstasy, but swore, like Dirk Hat- 
teraik, in Dutch, German, and Eng- 
lish, that it was borrowed from the 
Italian. 

Not to be interminable—whatever 
be the defects of Moore’s genius, phi- 
losophy, or nationality, the Melodies 
will occupy place upon every Biapo 
that has a string in its body, and t 
silent perusers of the ¢loset have at 
last obtained in this beautiful little 
edition a long desideratum. . ; 


Pappy. * 


How the villain he treated mé ? 





LieTTeR From HamMBuRGH. 


Sir !—Since I had the first time the pleasure to peruse the Numbers of 
your Magazine, communicated to me by my friend Dr L*******, who lived 
some years ago, at Edinburgh, I have always wished to have an occasion to ex- 
press to you my esteem and my complete concurrence with the religious and. po- 
litical principles highly proclaimed, and defended with energy, in your excel- 
lent Journal. — 

My friend Mr Boell Von Faber of this town, Hanseatic Consul at Cadiz, and 
author of the inclosed book,* printed in the beginning of this year, under my 
care and inspection, gives me now the occasion to profess my feelings. Mr 
Boell, in every time and in every place, a valiant admirer and defender of all 
that is right and beautiful ; and, therefore, likewise a constant reader of your 
Magazine, whereof he speaks, in his letters to me, in terms of the highest 
praise, has saved the greatest part of these beautiful poems, alike from the 
oblivion and torpidity of ancient, as fromi the haughtiness and revolutionary 
dulness of modern Spain. Though himself a member of the Royal Spanish 
Academy, the present state of that unhappy land, and the sentiments of the 
ringleaders and organs of the public voice, admiring only all that comes from 
France, have frustrated the author of a national interest and participation, as 
he should have depended upon, had he published elsewhere some of. the de- 
lightful relics of the early German, Scandinavian, or English poetry. Not- 
withstanding, it is the design of Mr Boell, who has conducted the whole en- 
terprize with the noblest disinterestedness, to continue in its execution, if the 
bookseller, Mr Perthes, is only defrayed of the expenses of his edition. Should 
this expectation be fulfilled, and the bookseller encouraged to pursue this 
enterprize, Mr Boell is willing to publish, in three other volumes, the most 
exquisite and beautiful flowers of Spanish poetry. The title of the second 





* Faber’s Floresta de Rimas, Antiquus Castel'anas. Hamburgh, Perthes, 1820. 
Octavo, a very beautiful volume. stig 
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volume, quite ready for publication, and containing the best of the great 
Spanish poets of the 16th and 17th century, will be, Floresta de Rimas Moder- 
nas Castellanas. That of third will be, Floresta de Poesias Dramédticas Antiquas 
Castellanas ; and it will contain a number of old and excellent pieces, yet quite 
unknown, by Lope de Rueda, Torres Naharro, Gil Vicente, the Incunbula of 
the Spanish theatre. The fourth volume will have the title, Floresta de Poe- 
sias Epicas Castellanas ; and it will contain the most beautiful selections: and 
extracts from the numberless Spanish Epopees, a kind of poetry denegated to 
that nation, as the dramatic talent to the Italians, that not all kinds of poetry 
might be united in every one of them. 

The British public being best prepared, by the valuable works of Mr 
Southey, Lord Holland, and Mr Rodd, to apprise the value and merit of the 
labour of Mr Boell, you will surely do a favour to all men of feeling, by giving 
them a little account of it in your Magazine, forwarding at the same time a 
literary enterprize so highly advantageous to the saving of the most holy and 
deepest sentiments of an age, that will be very soon forgotten in its own 
country. I deem it, therefore, very saperfiuous to recommend you this matter 
longer, and am, with the most profound esteem, Sir, yours, 

Eremita HamMBuRGENSIS. 
Hamburg, November 25, 1821. 


P.S. A highly interesting little publication of Mr Vonder Hagen, the editor 
of the Nibelungen-Lied, coming just into my hands, I hope it will be agreeable 
to you to insert a short account of it in your Magazine, which I pray you may 
be so kind to clear and purge of the faults of language, very natural for a fo- 
reigner who has never been in England. 

Another very interesting new publication, is the Oecstliche Rosen, (Eastern 
Roses) a collection of poems in the oriental style of Goethe’s Divan, published 
two years ago, by Frederic Riicxert, the German poet, who will, as it seems 
to me, be in some years the foremost on the German Parnassus, if he will be- 
come less anxious, and exert himself to overcome the difficulty of language, 
and of the most artful and complicated versification. Knowing, by the many 
beautiful translations from the German, inserted in your Magazine, how 
happy you are in struggling with these difficulties, I transcribe you the poeti- 
cal dedication of the poems of Riicxert to Goethe, written in the Metrum of 
the Progmium of the Divan of Gothe, and being a very clase imitation of it. 





GOETHE’S WEST-OESTLICHEM DIWAN. 


1. 2. 

Wollt ihr kosten, Abendroethen 

Reinen Osten, Dienten Goeéthen 

Miisst ihr gehn von hier zum selben Freudig als dem Stern des Abend- 
Manne, landes ; 

Der vom Westen Nun erhéhten 

Auch den besten Morgenroethen 

Wein von jeher schenkt ’aus voller Herrlich ihn zum Herrn des Morgen- 
Kanne. landes. 

Als der West war durchgekostet, Wo die Beiden gliihn zusammen, 

Hat er nun den Ost entmostet ; Muss der Himmel bliihn in Flammen, 

Seht, dort schwelgt er auf der Otto- ‘Ein Diwan voll lichten Rosenbrandes. 
manne. 
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3. 
Konnt ihr merken 
An den Starken In den Adern, 
Dieses Arms, wie lang ‘erhat gefoch- Zorn und Gluth und Mild und siisses 
ten ? Kosen ; 
Dem das Alter Alles Lieben 
Nicht den Psalter Jung geblieben, ' 
Hat entwundén, sondern neu um-_ Seiner Stirne stehen schén die Rosen. 
flochten. Wenn nicht etwa ew’ges Leben 
Aus Iran ’schen Naphthabronnen Thm yerliehn ist, sey gegeben 
Schépft der Greis izt, was die Sonnen Langes ihm, von uns gewognen Loo- 
Kinst Italiens ihm, dem Jingling sen. 
Kochten. 
5. 
Ja von jenen 
Selbst, mit denen _ ; 
Du den neuen Tugendbund errichtet, 
Sey mit Briinsten 
Unter Kiinsten 
Aller Art, im der auch unterrichtet, 
Wie Saadi in jenem Orden 
Ueber hundert jahr alt worden, © 
Und Dschami hat nah daran gedichtet. 





[A friend who accidentally came in has favoured us with the following strict- 
ly extemporancous and free T'rans/ation, or rather Imitation of tliese verses. 
The reader is aware that their structure is in every respect oriental. C. NJ 


1. 
Darkly beautiful East, 
Wilt thou pamper and feast, 
In thy chambers, on banquets of roses and wine, 
Hin, thy pale sister West, 
From a boy hath caress’d ? 
Wilt thou stoop thee, her rival, around him to twine ? 
Yes—TI see it is done; 
By her own setting sun, 
On thy couch, like a God, I behold him recline. 


2. 

The calm breast of Eve 
All in crimson would heave, 

When his young eye was bright as her rivalless star : 
Now the bosom of Morn 
‘Hath esteem’d it no scorn 

To outblush all the crimson e’er kindled her ear : 
Both are fair,—both are bright ; 
When in love they unite— 

Sure the fate of their lover’s too lovely by far! 


; 3. 

Nay, but smile not: behold, 
Though his arm may be old, 

Did ye e’er see more nerve in an arm that was. younger ? 
Or the strings of a lyre, 
Swept with touches of fire, 

- Into magical cadences melting you longer ? 

Come, confess there is fire in 
The Napththas of Iran ! . 

No, young Goéthe, “neath Italy’s sky, wage stronger ! 
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Yet, oh yet, in his veins 
All the fervour remains— 

All the love, and the scorn, and the passionate glow, 
All the raptures of life 
In his bosom are rife— 

And his star shines.as. bright as it rose long ago. 
O—I say not for ever— 


May the spirit be 


But long, long, Thou Great Giver, 
ouch, and the victory so! 


to a 

May he borrow from those, 
With whose glory he glows, 

The old charm of The East for the conquest of age ! 
May the hundredth bright year - 
Close in peace o’er the peer 

Of Saadi the Splendid and Dshami the Sage ! 

- ay his eye to the last 

Keep the fire of the past— 

And the spirit of Goéthe be clear as his page ! 





SIR TRISTREM, IN GREEK AND GERMAN.* 


The author of this little Tract, al- 
ready famous by his edition and by 
his translation, in modern German, of 
the Nibelungen-Lied, the lias of the 
‘Teutonic tribes, has made, four years 
ago, by order of the King of Prussia, 
a literary journey through Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, for examining 
the different libraries of those coun- 
tries, in search of ancient manuscripts. 
After having published an abstract of 
his cursory remarks, in four volumes, 
under the title of Briefe in die Hey- 
math, (Homeward Letters, ) he is now 
about to elaborate the valuable stock 
of knowledge collected by him and 
his fellow-travellers, among whom 
we distinguish Professor Frederic von 
Raumer, who is preparing a history of 
the German Emperors of the House of 
Hohenstauffen. The first part of Mr 
Von der Hagen’s literary harvest is 
now presented to the literati of Eu- 
rope, under the title “ Poema Gre- 
cum de Rebus Gestis Regis Arturi, 
Tristani, Lanceloti, Galbani, Palame- 
dis aliorumque Equitum Tabulae Ro- 
tundae, e Codice Vaticano, Efitio 


This fragment of a larger poem 
unhappily lost, will interest the more 


British readers, as belonging to the cy- 
clus of poetical fictions, taking their 
origin from the first inhabitants of 
that island, and shewing how these 
popular and chivalric tales were spread 
oyer all Europe. The first living 
poet of the country has not disdained 
to edit and illustrate the exploits of 
Tristan, or Sir Tristrem, a knight of 
that famous table-round ; and if it is 
permitted to a foreigner to judge on 
the merit of such a man, we believe 
that a great part of his poetical achieve- 
ments, and of the deep impression his 
works are making on every feeling 
heart, may be ascribed to his deep and 
accurate knowledge of the popular and 
chivalric songs and romances of his 
forefathers. 

The fragment whereof we shall give 
an account, contained in the Codex 
Vaticanus, No. 1822, page 200—205, 
is written on-paper of cotton, in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, in 
political verses, (erin morivixa,) but 
quite as prose in one continual series 
of rows. With a slight transposition 
of the leaves of the Codex, the whole 
gives a little, but quite coherent epi- 
sode, beginning, v. 1—13,— 


S| 





ae 
* 1, Monumenta medii Aevi plerumque inedita, Graeca, Latina, Tala, Franco-Gallica, 
Palaeo-Germanica et Islandica. Specimen Primum, quo locum Professoris ordinarii 
in Ordine Philosophorum rite initurus, ad Orationem de Aeginetis habehdam die xxx 
Julii Hora x invitat Fridericus Henri¢us von der Hagen, Professor Ordinarius desig- 


natus. Vratislaviae, 1821, 8 35 


2. Tristan von Meister Gotfrit von Straoshurg met der Fortsetsung des Meisters 


Ulrich von Turheim in § 
einem Steindrucke. 


Abtheilungen herauzgegeben von E. von Groote uebst 


eimer, 1821, 4. 





Sir Tristrem, in Greek and German. 
Nios, waidionas, oly wvrois merigts sirevvedoas, 
Kal piryis daroxsipeves, pays 10 Bentarias, 
“Edguy exam Antropesvos oP) Sagros Tov agirAureu, 
XN ve > , ~ > i 
Td xetdros O imeatpeaCor, tng EmerSouens xogns. 
“O Marapendns civ Bons Bagocgexh xeet o Dives 
“Qbsi voy Krmov nar’ adror Badrrss TH Dogeerio. 
"Areiuas 0 0 xewburares, iorare popeartos, 
@ 4 > / ‘ ~ , 
Qoweg tis Aidos aexAcvys, cxomwds Tos Bacrropeevess. 
"Ey 7H sigs cuviren}s, 7d Ddgu MccAcpendns, 
Kak iPioreidos xara yas, xmeracdels p1PIn, 
"“Qomieg tis Aides aPedeic, ix mergoBerov oxevous, 
Ilgis wérgay 02 waguBaray, av Sic morsvOpopesizas, 
Td wArnrroy acdivicrsgor, Davey soy WAnTToptvov. 


After this ignominious defeat, Pala- 
medes is going shameful to his lod- 
gings, putting himself on his bed. Af- 
ter him Gaoulbanus (Gawyn, ) nephew 
of King Arthur, is asking his permis- 
sion to fight with the old man, which 
is granted to him. The old man 
tries to dissuade the knight, alleging 
the gratitude he is bearing for the 
mother of the knight, Morgaine, 
and for his ancestor, Uterpendragon, 
foretelling him that he will be put 
down like his friend Palamedes. But 
Galwyn, anxious to fight, begins the 
trial, and is vanquished as it was pre- 
dicted tohim. On the same manner, 
knights of the 
excepting only 


table, (of Sarruptres , 


Galawtos, and rome 
‘Tristenos and Lanselotos, are fighting 


with the old man, who is putting them 
down one after the other, stili refusing 
todeclare hisname. Lanselot of theLake 
(’Aaveenaives Ex Ayserns,) asks Tristan 
to let himself fight with the old man. 
Tristan gives him leave to fight ; but 
Lanselot, though highly prized by the 
old man splittering his lance on Lan- 
selot’s breast, is put down like the 
other knights. After him comes 'Tris- 
tan, but he shares the lot of the other 
champions. Now Arthur becomes an- 
gry, and though Tzenebra (Geniévre) 
prays him on her knets not to fight, 
puts on his armour, and runs down to 
the field of battle, whereof the poet 
makes this beautiful description, v. 
149, 150. : 


"AAD hy pmyl wees waives, car Degemevray Ieives, 
Kel xarsrSov tov Iamertes, magicraras oredio, 
Oin wird yoiee xeootimer, ov Oskidy ixrsivas, 
"AAD torn Prorvespmcres, wong oxipeves. 

Todrov 9 iday icrapesvor, immorns 0 meio Butns 
“Evyre tov firyee areas, Tyndvesy Toy EADOrTe" 


The old man now begs him not to 
fight, acknowledging to be ready to 
become likewise knight of the table, 
whereupon the king embraces him, 
and asks that he may go with him to 
dine at the hall. But the old man re- 
fuses to follow his invitation, and to 
disclose his name. 

In this moment, a damsel, unjustly 
spoiled of her castles and lands, ar- 
rives to implore the aid of King Ar- 
thur, or one of his knights of the ta- 
ble-round. The king relates to her how 
all the knights have been vanquished 
by the old man, and that she may so- 
licit his help, who, though he refuses 
in the beginning to lend her his arm, 
already weakened by the many duels 
fought with the knights, at last ccdes 
to her solicitations, and goes with the 
virgin to her castle, where they arrive 


the same evening. But deposing there 
his armour, the ladies of the castle see 
how old and grey-headed he is, and 
are blaming the virgin on the choice 
she has made of so weak a defender, 
having wanted a young and valiant 
knight of the table-round. They’ go 
to rest, and the next morning, when 
they are apprised that the enemy is 
approaching, the.old man asks to eat 
and to drink. Having finished his 
breakfast, he puts on his armour, and 
looks quietly on the issue of the bat- 
tle between the people of the castle 
and the enemy. Then, after the first 
are put to flight, he inquires about the. 
cause of the war, ash idig informed 
of it, he asks, that the enemies may 
restore the flocks they have driven 
away, | the prisoners they have 
made. t these scorning his propo- 





72 
sition, laugh at him, whereupon he 
takes his arms, and beats them terri- 
bly. Now the inhabitants of the cas 
tle come out of its walls, receive him 
with the highest honours and triumph, 
conducting him to the castle. Great 
festivities are given, and the virgin 
tells how the knights of the table- 


Sir Tristrem, in Greek and German. 
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round have been all vanquished by 
the old man, who takes next morning 
leave of the castle, refusing all its trea- 
sures offered to him, only praying the 
virgin to carry a letter he is giving 
her to King Arthur. The fragment 
concludes with these words : 


“Oporoyis ras nderras, Vowel, xei Toig odce, 
Vigus + wittivas wugacnsiv, cits rey wornedrar, 
ev \ ! > » ‘ e s x ! 

Or: tH xOgny-emsrATtiy, wees pnyixous Tovs oneovs 
Kal dotvas rd yeapepectrior, jnyl ro Besravias. 
Kal tats’ timay axnrrAdyn, ior vyigas agsov. 





The late Mr Henry Weber gave al- 
ready a short, but very elegant, account 
of the German Poems on the History of 
Sir Tristrem, in an Appendix to Sir 
Tristrem, by Thomas of Erceldoune, 
edited by Sir Walter Scott. Some very 
slight errors only have crept into this 
account, that we shall here amend. 

. There are known four widely differ- 
ent German poems on the history of 
1. A German Translation of the 
French Poem of Chrestien de Troyes, 
not yet discovered, but mentioned in 
ether German contemporary writers 
and poets. 

2. A German original Poem on Sir 
Tristrem, by Eilhart von Hobergin, 
whereof a manuscript is found at the 
Royal Library of Dresden, consisti 
of 7727 verses, (not 7699, as Mr We- 
ber says.) 

3. The third German Poem is by 
Segehart von Babenberg, (or Bam- 
berg, in Franconia, ) now at the libra- 
ry of the University of Heidelberg, 
among the manuscripts restored by the 
Pope from the Vatican Library, where 
they were brought in the war of 30 


by Gotfrit von 
Strasburgh, with two Continuations, 
oneby Heinrick von Vriberg, theother 


by Ulrick von Turheim. This poem, 
with the Continuation of Heinrick von 
Vriberg, has been printed after a copy 
of the manuseript in the Magliabec- 
chian Library at Florence, in Miiller’s 
Collection of German Poems of the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth 
Centuries, (Berlin, 1785, 4.) This 
edition, made in a shameful, hasty, 
and incomplete manner, has been now 
superseded by Mr Von Groote, who, 
after having consulted different manu- 
scripts, has now published the poem 
of Gotfrit von Strasburg, with the eon- 
tinuation of Ulrick von Turheim. The 
value of this eontinuation, more poe- 
tical and beautiful than that of Hein- 
rick von Vriberg, is more adequate to 
the value of the poem of Gotfrit von 
Strassburg, of whom Ulrick von Tur- 
heim is not an unhappy imitator. This 
new edition has been made by compa- 
ring six different manuscripts, quite as. 
we do with the classical writers, fill- 
ing up all the incoherencies, and adorn- 
ed by a very well elaborated Glossary 
of the old German language, so that 
we may say Sir Tristrem is now ma-~ 
king his appearance in Germany, in 
the same dignifiedand beautiful shape, 
as Britain admired him already so 
long ago. 
Eremita HamBurcensis. 








Mr Kennedy and the Edinburgh Review. 


MRT. F. KENNEDY AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


To the Editor of Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


Sir, 

I was hopeful that Mr Kennedy's 
bill might have escaped remembrance, 
and that the author of it might in due 
time have emerged from the abyss of 
unpopularity and ridicule into which 
he had fallen, in his rash endeavour to 
innovate on a system of criminal law, 
perhaps the purest, most efficacious, 
and most humane, that any people, 
ancient or modern, could boast of. 
But his friends of the Edinburgh Re- 
view have imprudently revived the 
recollection of Mr Kennedy’s misad- 
venture, and have held him up again 
to public observation, ere the feeling 
excited by his last appearance could 
have subsided. They have unwiscly 
resumed the very subject of his mis- 
fortune, and have professed to vindi- 
cate those attempts which he had been 
forced to abandon, by a prevailing 
sense of their hopelessness and their 
folly. The reviewers have even en- 
deavoured to pave the way for a re- 
newal of the same attempts; and if I 

understand them right, Mr Kennedy 
is to become a second time the martyr 
of ‘untempered zeal, mistaken ambi- 
tion, or boundless presumption.* 

Every attentive reader will however 
perceive, that the Edinburgh review- 
ers do not in fact defend Mr Kennedy's 
bill. They in reality expose and blast 
that bill, while they profess, and per- 
haps endeavour to shicld and support it. 
The reviewers revel in tion and 
fancy ; they reject experience—disdain 
the limits which practical utility would 

ibe—and vent their unreasonable 
discontent on the unoffending law of 
their country. No doubt, this, to a 
certain extent, is the vice, likewise, of 
Mr Kennedy’s bill ; but the reviewers 
‘go a great deal farther—they find fault 
with many things which Mr Kennedy 
was content to leave, for the present, 
in the excellent state in which the 
had been bequeathed to him by his 
ancestors. I intend, with your per- 


mission, by and bye, to make a few 
remarks on the original notions of the 
reviewers ; but in the meantime, I 
wish to discuss the merits of Mr Kew- 
weDy’s Bri, with which we are again 


. threatened. 


That bill is constructed so as to intro- 
duce just two changes on our system 
of criminal law. ‘These changes are, 


‘Ist, That out of the list of 45 jurymen 


returned for the trial of any case, the 
fifteen, or smaller assize, who actually 
try the case, shall be chosen by allot, 
instead of being named by the judge, 
as at present. 2d, That each of the 
parties shall be allowed to challenge 
and set aside-a certain number of jury- 
men, without assigning any reason. 
The number of the challenges is not 
filled up in the bill ; but I understand 
that Mr Kennedy mentioned, in the 
course of his speech in the House of 
Commons, that three was the number 
he intended to pr The review- 
ers say, four—I care not which. The 
bill contains no other provisions of any 
kind ; and accordingly, the reviewers 
beseech all who are interested in the 
Matter, to view the bill as a detached 
measure. “‘ The reference (say they) 
which is made to all other parts of our 
criminal jurisprudence, is misplaced 
and absurd; for this, if people will 
only take it so, is a simple and detached 
measure, one of the great recommen- 
dations of which is, that while it must 
virtually improve the rest of the sys- 
tem, it eaves the whole of its forms and 
inciples unchanged.” ‘This is very 
ike nonsense; but I suppose it is in- 
tended to sent the measure as to-~ 
tally insulated: for in another 
the reviewers say, that they “ admire 
the cautious wisdom with which the 
plan has been conceived, and perceive. 
in the singleness, simplicity, import- 
ance, and obviousness of the ¢ C= 
ment to which the honourable mem- 
ber has limited his attention, a proof 





* There is ery heme to believe that Mr Kennedy is apt to fancy himself a much 


greater 
uity, 


is ear, “* Remember thou art not immortal !” 


he really is. It is related of a distin 
he caused an attendant daily to remind him of his frai 


character of anti- 
* ing in 


» by 
recommend 


Some kind fri 


to Mr Kennedy, to hire a trusty clerk, part of whose daily duty should be, to whisper 
in his master’s ear, as he set out for the House of Commons, this salutary information, 


«* Remember thou art not Romilly !” 
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that he is actuated by a desire to ac- 
complish some attainable good, instead 
of yielding to the usual ambition of 
introducing changes that are .compre- 
hensive, and for that very reason, are 
almost certainly i icable,”4 
Lintend to comply, as far as possi- 
ble, with this wish of the reviewers, 
to consider the merits of Mr Kennedy’s 
bill, as a, “ detached,” “ single” mea- 
sure. To discharge this duty strictly, 
it would be necessary for me to throw 
out of view about four-fifths of what 
‘the reviewers have said upon the sub- 
ject; for that much of their disserta- 
tion relates to alleged imperfections in 
various parts of our system of criminal 
law, which Mr Kennedy’s bill is neither 
calculated nor intended to remedy, , 
shall, however, before I stop, take oc~ 
casion to expose the ignorance of the 
reviewers on almost every topic which 
they handle ; and this may, be done 
perfectly in place, because a very few 
observations indeed will be sufficient 
‘convince any one who knows. or 
wg the subject, that Mr Kenne- 
a° cannot exist to any effect at 
alll, "as, a “* detached,” “ single” mea- 
sure ; and, if attempted to be ti 
upon as such, must produce an infini- 
tude of mischief, without the possibi- 
of doing good. p 
this subject, it is 
to keep in view the follow- 
ing'simple and familiar principles :— 
‘Ist; The object of every system of 
triminal law is to detect fn punish 
guilt; and consequently, the system 
which most surely and speedily ac- 
complishes that object, is the most 
perfect; and every thing in the sys- 
‘tem which has a tendency to im 


print that object, is a defect. Thi 
le 
ions, 


is subject to necessary modi- 

for the protection of inno- 

cence ; but the general principle holds 
good, and without it no system of cri- 
minal law can exist. The safeguards 
for innocence’ differ in almost every 
stem, and may with equal effect be 

ed at different stages of the pro- 
ceedings; but in general it may be 
held, that those saf ds’ for inno- 
cence are the best, which interfere the 


he & reasoning on 
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least with the detection and punishment 
of guilt. 2d, When asystem of cri- 
minal law has existed for a long course 
of years, and has become matured, all 
its parts acquire an aptitude for each 
other, and it is nearly impossible to 
remove or alter any of them, without 
affecting others, and endangering the 
whole fabric. 3d, When a system of 
criminal law is found by experience to 
accomplish the great object, the detec- 


tion and punishment of guilt, with a 


due regard to the protection of inno- 
cence, and to be free from any practi- 


cal evil, that. system ought not. to. be 


rashly innovated upon, and ought not 
to be touched at all, for the mere pur- 
pose of removing alleged theoretical de- 
tects, unless the, received maxims,of 
philosophy are inyerted, and experi- 
ence to give way to theory, 

Applying these familiar principles 
to Mr Kennedy’s bill, I, would ask 
two questions :-—--1st, Is there any aK 
tem of criminal law in, the world, 
which is found in practice to approach 
nearer,,to the standard. of perfection 
than that of Scotland ?,2d, Admitting 
that the Scotch system does not. come 
up to the standard of perfection, (and 
what human system, can boast of per-~ 
fection ?) is. it, certain that Mr Ken- 
nedy’s bill will bring it any nearer to 
that standard ? 

To the first of these questions I give 
a decided answer in the negative, and 
I challenge comparison. I do so with 
especial confidence on the point of fur- 
nishing the accused with every means 
for a just defence, which is the point 
on which Mr Kennedy’s bill is avowed~ 
ly intended to bear. ‘To go no further 
than the sister, kingdom, from which 
Mr Kennedy proposes to borrow, I ob- 
serve, that theaccused there wantsmany 
advantages which in Scotland he pos- 
sesses. In Scotland the accused is 
served with an indictment 15 days» at 
least before the day of trial. That in- 
dictment must specify distinctly and 
truly the particular criminal act. which 
the accused is to be tried for ; and like- 
wise the precise place and time when 
that act was committed.“ To this in- 
dictment must be appended lists, con- 





* An eminent Whig counsel—once a crown lawyer, and perhaps still an aspirant—had 


Iately occasion, while pleadin 
a@ summons inn Civil case rm 


a case in the Court of § 
a criminal ‘libel. In doing so, (it is said,) he asserted 


ion, to draw a parallel between 


that a:criminal libel must not only specify the time, and place, and mode of committing 


the offence, but must likewise set 


“all the circumstances by which the prosecutor 


intends to°bring home guilt to the atcused?” Notwithstanding this high authority, I 
ll —— 
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designations, 
of abode, of all the wit- 


i He has thus an op- 
ity of knowing a what 
to be proved against him—of learn- 
ing the character of every witness to 
be examined against him, and of every 
man ba is to sit upon his yom 
ample time to prepare a 
of any facts he ma wit to establish; 
and he is furnished with authority to 
compel the attendance of any witness-- 
es he may wish to examine. But 
further, he is allowed the aid of coun- 
sel, and if he is poor, counsel are as- 
igned him by the court. When 
brought to the bar he is allowed to 
j the indictment if it is not 
sufficiently specific, or if the facts set 
forth do not amount to the crime 
, and it is his right to have 
aj ent of the court upon any of 
these points before the prosecutor is 
allowed to ask a verdict from the jury, 
and if the court is of opinion that the 
indictment is not sufficiently specific, 
or that the facts do not, in point of 
Jaw, amount to the crime charged, the 
proceedings are cut short, the indict- 
ment never goes to a jury, and the 
accused is not to the conse- 
quences which might result from the 


operation of the sheqel influence in 
e 


and talent on minds of docile 
jurymen. If, however, the case is 
sent to a jury, the accused may object 
to any number of the jurymen, if he 
‘has sufficient ground in law for doing 
so ; he may, in like manner, object to 
any witness, even on the ground of a 
slight error in designation. After the 
prot is concluded, and the prosecutor 

addressed the jury, the prisoner 
is allowed to reply by his counsel ; 
and indeed in every stage of the pro- 
Sg tes ry seaetaiees cle do 

is must uct their de- 
liherstion and commit their verdict 
to'writing in perfect seclusion. When 
ps written, the verdict, however 
in 


a en a pe 
in the smallest particular; and the 
slightest flaw, even in point of form, 
entitles the accused to be set at li- 
berty for ever. 


7% 
Here is a combination of advan 
athe ge ars Drenre sige Bhs 
country, ‘to every one which, 
the pa even of England is a stran- 
ger. Indeed, — ps test and 
most popular ers t country, 
a strenuous ddvodaes for freedlom,* hig 
recorded his opinion, that some of 
these provisions are so favourable to 
the accused, as to be almost incompa- 
tible with the efficacious administra- 
tion of justice. The law of Scotland, 
therefore, does afford sufficient advan- 
tages to the accused, and it matters 
little in what shape, or in what s 
of the proceedings this is accomplish- 
ed. Excess may, however, be com- 
mitted on this, as well as on the op- 
ite side, and such advan may 
given to the accused in different 
stages of the proceedings, as will, when 
combined, defeat in a great and per- 
nicious degree, the grand obj of de. 
tecting and punishing guilt. Some 
think that our system y errs in 
this respect, but Mr Kennedy thinks 
otherways, and proposes to leave to 
the accused all the advantages he al- 
ready possesses, and to join to them all 
those which in England are considered 
to be of themselves sufficient, thus con- 
wee aa systems as unjust. For 
if the system is to be proper! 
balanced, when the ad . rest 
or imaginary) secured to the accused 
ng are su ded to those al- 
secured to him in Scotland, sure- 
y the English system, which wants 
the greater share of these combined 
advantages, must be woefully bad, 
and must in its turn be amended. 

- Let us now see how Mr Kennedy’s 
bill would operate. I must here o! 
serve, that the bill is not so framed 
as to apply to the circuit courts 
at all; therefore, there is to be one 
law at Edinburgh, and another at 
a ht The reviewers say, that “it 
has publicly explained that the 
bill is meant to apply to circuits, as 
well as to the court at Edinburgh.” 
But they admit that “as it now stands 
it would only apply to the latter.” 
Passing over this egregious blunder, 
which only shews Mr Kennedy’s igno- 
rance of the practical operations and 
details of that system which he pro- 
poses to amend—let us proceed . 


E 
read. 





eannot find that 


* Sir Mi 
Vou, XI. 


Foster. 


has in any instance been the 


deed, I do not see that the i or 
wenkant, cough ieoadhd'be setined. 


ice of our crown lawyers—in- 
it would be either useful or con- 
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be at least one person 

whose education and habits qualify 

him for the duty of committing the 

verdict to paper in proper form. And 

when the j names the 15, he takes 

care that there shall be one such per- 

' every jury. If, on the other 

tit might frequentty happen that 

it might t 

none of the 15 coul perform this duty 

ey for wi ae 

persons (as there are in En w 

pone Goaubvieiee rot 
jurymen ; an ilty prisoner 

challenge the best and most 

igent jurymen. To this the re- 

that it has been Anon = 

t 0 to put 

an end to them (written verdicts) al- 

3 80 that it would be a recom- 

of this bill, if it hastened 

iod of their total abolition.” 


know by w. it was 
ts, the mere fact of 

|, is no 

or 


; proposed to put 
itish Constivution ther, and to 


introduce annual parliaments and uni- 
versal ; but it‘does not thence 


ten 

the: British Constitution. 
ther, it will be observed, that this ar- 
gument of the reviewers is quite hostile 
to the notion that Mr Kennedy’s bill 


But, fur- 


present system, but, on the contrary, 
to leave “ the whole says oo wena 
rinciples arg yl Another. re- 
par . for the evil now al. 
luded to, is to give the Judge power 
to remand the jury. I must the 


liberty to say, that theoretically, this 
power cneiins much more objectionable 
than the os tf against which Mr 
Kennedy’s bill is directed. The judges 
in England no doubt have the power 
to remand juries, and loig practice 
has now placed this matter on a 
footing in that country ; but if we look 
back to the records of their State pro- 
secutions, we will find innumerable 
complaints founded on the abuse of 
the pewer to remand juries; and so 
jealous were our ancestors of any in- 
terference of the court with the verdict 
of the jury, that they required the 
verdict to be written in perfect seclu- 
ston, and declared that when once writ~ 
ten it should be unalterable. But in 
the present view of the case, it is suf 
ficient to observe, that the very pro- 
posal of these remedies is an admission, 
that Mr Kennedy’s bill is to bring 
along with it new evils, for which fres 
remedies must be provided by other 
hands ; and this just confirms my as- 
sertion, that the bill cannot exist as ‘a 
simple detached measure,—thatit can 
not operate along with the other parts 
of our present system,—and that we 
must therefore be prepared to launch’ 
into a boundless sea of changes, or we 
—_ resist'the bill - toto. 

The system of chusing a ju 
ballot Bi bring along with it aay 
other evils besides the one 
mentioned, and not the least of these 
would be the great inconvenience it 
would occasion’ to jurymen. The per~ 
sons on whom the duty of jurymen 
devolves in Scotland, perform that ar- 
duous and important duty with promp- 
titude and fidelity Their gratuitous 
exertions deserve the highest applause, 
and I fear the best days of Scotland’s 
independence will have passed, when 
the country gentlemen and yeomen 
cease to perform gratuitously * and 
cheerfully those services to the com- 
munity which,.as magistrates, as jury~ 
men, as constables, as soldiers, and inf 
a thousand other cities, they now 

orm. It should therefore be an ob- 
ject of the utmostcare of the legislature 





rors.—In Scotland the duty is 


quently 


-who make a livelihood by being: called to act as jus 


pérformed :rather at an to'the juryman, conses 
the Juries must be more independent,—for Sedeabe dndinent of : the paid jury 


a ate raters t those who have the power. to give him his 


deprive him of it. 

jurymen, because 

e to maintain thems 

they receive half-a-gui 
time, and which, in 


which is quite insufficient to i 
» they almost 


say that the duty is performed in Scotland at an-ex- 
they have to travel a great.distance to attend the cir~ 
ves for several days, and they receive nothing.—Im 


them 
ways bestew.on charitable objects or 
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than that in England, mainly 
because of the advantage enjoyed by 
of having counsel who 
‘him in every stage of the 
ings ; we have a greater num- 
of jurymen in each case, our coun- 
try is much more thinly peopled, and, 
in particular, we have very few popu- 

towns, consequently the dut 

more frequently round to eac 
e jurymen, and they have to 
travel from a great distance to attend 
the cireuit courts. At present the judge 
on the circuit takes care to apportion 
the duty in sucha manner as to give 
accommodation to the 
en of the jury. The reviewers 
y that “‘ nothing can be more noto- 
rious than that this is not the fact ;” 
but I say that it is the fact, and I ap- 
peal to the experience of all who are 
in the practice of attending the cir- 
cuits in any capacity whatever, and, 
in particular, I appeal to those who 
have been accustomed to act as jury- 
, to decide between my assertion 
and that of the reviewers. But, if the 
jury should be chosen by ballot, the 
business would be most unequally di- 
vided, and ear da Mp would be 
que oe eS ile others might not 
act at all. e re- 
tion by saying, 
by arming the 
with a few peremp chal- 
,” and they argue, that whenever 
a juryman finds it inconvenient to act, 
he can apply to some of the counsel in 
the cause to challenge him, which they 
will readily do, because'the “legal ad~ 
visers always find it for their interest 
not to make themselves unpopular.” 
Is it possible ta conceive a more arti- 
ficial antidote to a positive evil? Is it 
thus that the precious gift of peremp- 
tory challenge is to be cast away? Is 


7 
the country, or are the parties, to be 
deprived of. their right to the services 
of a j because he to 
have a friend among the in the 
cause? The reviewers themselves say, 
that “ the parties have a fair claim to 
have’ their rights adjusted by the 
greatest B asym of honesty and intel~ 
ligence can be extracted out of the 
list.” Surely a ballot is the least cer- 
tain method of obtaining that extract, 
and the right of peremptory challenge 
exercised as the reviewers , OF 
as the guilty prisoners w -wish, 
would convert the uncertainty into im 
possibility. , 

Nor are these'the only ways in which’ 
Mr Kennedy’s bill would operate to 
the inconvenience of jurymen, and the 
prejudice of jastice. It is generally the 
Interest of criminals to throw every: 
obstacle in the way of a trial ; there« 
fore they would separate their chal~ 
lenges, and the uence would be, 
that their trials must likewise be 
rated, so that, instead of bringing 
criminals at once to trial on one indict~ 
ment for the same criminal act, there 
must be four separate trials.* ‘The ef- 


fect of this would be, that the number 


of trials, and consequently the actual’ 
duty of jurymen, would be increased 
at least threefold; the circuits would 
last three times as long as they do 
now; and, to aggravate the evil, the 
an oS not be allowed the re~ 
ief of leaving the court for a few hours 
at a time as hap at present, for it 
is impossible to tell how soon a triak 
may come to a conclusion, and the 
moment it does, the names of thewhole 
45 must be immediately put into the 
ballot box for a new case, and every one 
of the gentlemen must be in court to 
answer to his name, in the event of his 
being ballotted. The reviewers see this 
objection, and they try to meet it ; but . 
how do they try to meet it? why; by 
giving up the rege shape on whi 


they maintain the vy) 





ined a knowledge of a single offence, but have the means of detect- 
maverer, thre. Dame ie pee eee above 
ither hypothetical of , 


ied. to a case which is neither 


bor 


of a few nights, petform ten acts of theft, and dispose 


‘to resetters 5 


foar of the thieves, aild two of the revecters, re Sager 
re 
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ballenge. They that “ the 
same ju tle ines Wadaled it 
try a number of cases, as, for example, 
the whole cases of the day ;” so that 
great improvemen essential 

of justice, Mr Kennedy's boon of pe- 
remptory challenge, is indeed a de- 
tached and single measure; a prize 
merely to the first drawn ticket. To 
infuse any portion of justice into this 
por ray Nery should roc 9, eee 

t the persons aceused 

draw lots for the first trial! This limit- 
ation of the practical operation of the 
ill, can be viewed in no other light 
than as an abandonment of the prin- 
ciple on which alone it lays claim to 
support. The yompens myry pro- 
pose to prevent the nécessit sépa- 
Fating the trials, by aie an 
dditio a acd higthiagee ere 
again is another change upon the pre 
sent system, and another proof that 


Ar Kennedy’s bill cannot te 
ated aac, tatec' oan te 
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TJan- 
prudent man will resistin the outset, a 
measure which is but the forerunner 
of an undefined series of changes and 
innovations on a system of criminal 
law, on which experience has already 
impressed the stamp of utility. It is. 


-quite plain, that to give any effeet at 


all to Mr Kennedy’s bill, it will be: 
necessary to tntaodane other changes 
which he has not contemplated, or at 
least for which he has not ided ; 
and the termination of which no man 
can foretel. It is impossible to figure 
a better illustration of the. second ge~ 
neral principle with which we set out; 
namely, that when a system of crimi- 
nal law has existed for a long course 
of years, and has become matured, all 
its parts acquire an aptitude for, each 
other ; and it is nearly impossible to 
remove or alter any of them, without 
affecting others, and endangering the 
whole system. Whether the “ single- 
ness” of Mr Kennedy’s measure is to be 
ascribed to-his own blindness, or his 
wish to blind others, it belongs not to 
me to decide. Were I to offer an opi- 
nion on the subject, I should, in all 
probability; ascribe it in part. to both 
causes.—I think that there are many 


_ ture of our country, and the ‘state of things intimately connected with. the 


our tion, the duties at present 
by jurymen are necessarily 
e and expensive ; but if the 
number should be increased—say dou- 


guryman would be sum- 


tion of the bill, but of which Mr 
Hennedy had no conception when he 
introduced it ; and some perhaps of 
which he has no conception now. ;— 
but I also think, that he could not. be 


moned twice as often as heis now, and so very obtuse, as seriously to intend 


more might be: stated.in ob- 
Mr Kennedy’s bill ;—but 
has been already said,'to shew 
cannot-exist at all as a ‘ de- 
tached” ‘ single” measure ; and that 
reviewers, who wish it to be 
ow in that light, Sp dee- 
ate the objections te it, exce 


jection 


only take it so, 
measure, and leayes every 


a 
thing else, both in form.and principle,. 
unchanged. 


They know that every 


of that the bill should be a“ 


a that — - -other 
“ forms” ‘¢ principles” of our 

tyinseemnnestly toe lent unchangets” 
Indeed, his own speech shewed. that 


instead of he meditated ulterior operationsagainst 


the criminal law of Scotland ; and so 
extended were his plans, that even the 
new m ing of the act 1701, (the 
Scoteh Habeas ), an w 

king sufficient of itself to. appal most 
men of ordinary sensibility, was to 
form a comparatively trifling incident 
in his campaign. He announced,, (as 
the ne of his speech 


wepaper reports 
inform us,) that he should “‘ incident- 


ally involve the revision of the provisions 
tine act (1701,) in the motion which 

had to submit to the House !!” He 
was afterwards wisely advised to aban- 
don that plan for the present, as there 
was no chanee of his being allowed to 
effect a breach of the bulwarks of the 
system at all, except under the mask 
of a “single” “ detached” measure,— 
but that mask -+has now been removed, 








benefit is it to bestow ? or, what evil is 
it toremove?—All that either Mr Ken- i 
nedy:or the reviewers have been able 
to say upon this subject is, that the 


system by Mr Kennedy, is, 
Sr theory, better ealealated to obiain 


pure ‘impartial juries, than the 
system now in use among us. Were 
it of any consequence to argue upon 
the theory where the practice is con- 
clusively in. my favour, I should de- 
mur to this proposition. I maintain, 
that the theory of our system was a 
priori calculated to ensure the practi- 
cal benefits which have been found to 
result from it.—Our system is founded 
mainly upon these principles: Ist, That 
much must be trusted to the pone of 
our judges ;—this is a principle adopt- 
ed in every system of criminal law,— 
and without which we could not pro- 
ceed a single step: 2d, That in pre- 
paring the lists of jurymen, the su- 
perintendance and control is most 
safely vested in the judge, as being 

removed the feelings 
and prejudices of the parties, and from 
ibility of ion. This is 
@ most important principle ; for where 
any part of the procedure is entrusted 
exclusiv: ns to inferior officers, the 
chance of corruption in that point is 
increased. It is for:this reason that 
our law has taken care to exclude the 
interference of = ties, by, de- 


eae 


But they do not 
seem aware, that, in the first 
place, the judge who selects the 45 in 
stated pr rom the lists sent 

‘the two. or three counties com- 
prehended in the circuit, is not neces- 


, the manner 


This check 7 cig i 
ways. If the fi jurymen who try 
the case, should (as Mr Kennedy pro~ 
poses,) be chosen by ballot, then the 
efforts of ar ag would be directed, 
in the first place, against the honesty 
or vigilance of the inferior officets 
who are employed in making up the 
list of 45, or the greater lists from 
which that one is extracted. To coun- 
teract, to a certain extent, this evil, 


a very extended right of pensnycty 
challenge becomes necessary, and hot 
the limited challenge proposed by Mr 
Kennedy ; but this cannot, bean ef- 
fectual antidote, because the party 
eo of the tia read tr 
intrigues initiatory ing! 

Soringarnen of challenge cabilly Go 
tensive with that of his adversary, still 
retains the ascendency. But with us 
there is no amnaeniien oe eit 
to make any such attempts, for the 
judge to. whom neither of them ‘has 


“access on the subject of the’ list of as- 


size, and who cannot possibly have an 
il interest in the wiatioe, ge rd 


the proceedings at different and 
by the final act of selecting the fifteen, 


may defeat any petty advantage which 
the artifices of either party se: Lae 
acquired to him in the courseof the pre- 
Sage ey 
si , in 

the matter is contacted pg Seo 
and the eee ae teat constan’ u 
complasts (whether well or il found- 
ed, I cannot say,) as to the alleged 





_© Treatise of Crimes 
Short. Form. of i 


a) juror isso low as to include almost every person 
I (a ek OF your Magekins 
e above 


tion for 
landlord or tenant.” I will bet 
fen apiece cate opraetr 


ooks, tell you what,the “¢ qualification for & 


Justiciars Air.” The reviewers have re 


and Judges in Criminal Causes, by Sir John Skene} also 
remarked, ; 


that ** the qualifica- 

of any substance, whether 

against a set of the Edin- 

cannot, without referring to his 
 Teally is. wf 





ies in Scotland, is quite pre- 
posterous. All cases of treason are tried 
on the law of England ; all cases of 
Fight between the crown and the sub- 


eases of felony, thefts, robberies, mur- 
ders, &c. In the trial of such cases, 


Sh Serarooec eae 


form of proceeding in Scotland is such, 
that even in cases where the crown or 
the government may be to 
have a particular interest, 
dices or biases of the jury cannot ope- 

is the primary ince of 

to determi the 
amount to the crime 


preju- argum 


which, in Scotland, the judge knows 
nothing till it is disclosed by the wit- 
nesses, in presence, at once, of him and 
the jury. The jury, be it remembered, 
are all solemaly sworn, which is a suffi- 
cient security, especially where their 
province is.so limited ; and if the judge 
wished to pack them, he must a 
by selecting those whom he thought 
regardless of their oaths, a supposition 
too absurd to be entertained for a mo-~ 
ment, and which is sufficiently con 
traqicted by the reviewers themselves, 
when they say, that “it is practically 
felt and understood to be a circumstance 
favourableto a person’ scharacter and ste~ 
tion, that the judge approves of him as 
ajuryman,” afact which speaks volumes 
in favour of the purity of our system. 
I have already said, that t is 
no practical evil to be remedied by 
this bill. Cases of packed juries, of 
innocent men condemned, and soforth, 
which would form the only excuse 
the measure,) are not more nu« 
merous under our present system, than 
they are in England under the system 
which Mr Kennedy proposes to intro~ 
duce. In fact, we have no such cases 
atall. This is a sufficient objection 
to the measure—it can do no good—+ 
there is no evil to be remedied—Wh 
experiment upon a system so perfect 
The psbiedbebed the full force of this 
ent, and they try to evade it by 
saying, that the absence of all d 
of complaint is the! reason why the 
ro time — be —— for ma 
i —_-s ich is te guard against 
possible evils hereafter. It is quite 
plain, that this argument may be ad- 
vanced in support of every experiment, 
and that the more absurd, and vision- 
ary, and useless the experiment is, the 
better will this argument apply to it. 
But the reviewers seeing the folly of 





ing also affords a sufficient answer to the argument drawn by 
the reviewers, from the power of the Court to take cognizance of new offences without the 
‘any statute. The juries have nothing to do with this matter—they can 


obstruct the 


court in the exercise or abuse, (if such a suggestion is to be 


this power ; her Lafire tha.caesde revnitsed io the jane the: Conn snneh denis 


rate regard to the proper limits of judicial and legislatiye power ; 
there are ** some important modern examples” of its having ae ex 


ve only to determine whe. 
Talking of this power of 
, the reviewers say, that it “‘ seems scarcely 


that this remark must apply to the cases of illegal combination 
In the first of these cases, (Taylor and others, 1808,) the 


and the 
bat without success, by Mr Henry 


: of the Court, were maintained with much zeal and 


then a crown counsel. In the case 


lenry Cockburn, 
and others, (1818,) the cause of the accused was pleaded with equal 


rehire aa egaantos 


argument that the law on 
been attended with the best effect. 


has 


same learned an, so that it 
point was decla- 
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of hse korg, im vir order 10 


pect practical evil. bm 
cg pact days of the Stuarts, to 
ie ad a dmabelisccnses suffered du- 
ring the twenty or thirty ears prece- 
ps the Revolution,” duet aay, 
«one of the most admonitory and 
alarming circumstances, in the history 
of these horrible scenes, is, that to a 
great extent they were acted in our 
Supreme Criminal Court; that the 
murders there committed had often 
the formal authority of a verdict, and 
that these verdicts were pronounced 
by jurymen sevecTED, as aT THIS 
_MOMENT, BY THE CouRT. It cannot 
be denied ‘that these are facts.” The 
reviewers ee to ve case of cer- 
tain Presby n en, prosecu- 
ted'in-1605, under the di tion of the 
Earl‘of Dunbar, ——_ in spite rd a 
popular feeling at that time, con 
topack her 45 j , who were 
im'some in is interest, or un~ 
der his-inffuence, and by this means 
- obtained a verdict against the Presby- 
terianis ; at least, this is what we are 
desired to infer from the'private letter 
of Sir Thomas Hamilton, then Lord 
Advocate, and the commentary on that 
letter by Lord Hailes, whosays, “ We 
see here the Prime Minister, in order to 
obtaih’ a sentence agreeable to the king, 
address the judges with promises and 
threats, pack the jury, and then deal 
with them without seruple or cere~ 
mony.” But the reviewers think them- 
selves a great deal wiser than Lord 
Hailes, and far deeper’read in the his- 
torical law of the country, than that 
distinguished lawyer and ‘historian 
was. They accordingly supply some 
reflections which had Saeed his lord- 
8 “He might have addéd,” say 
they, « for this-is the proper-use of the 
example, that iv so FAR AS REGARDS 
THE NOMINATION OF THE JURY, THE 
COURT OF JUSTICIARY I8*CONSTITU- 
TED AT PRESENT EXACTLY AS‘IT bet itn 
THEN.” What deplorable ignorance 
Do the ‘reviewers not’ know, that’ in- 
16065 -the (not the judge)’ 
made up'the list of 45, and sumimon- 
ed'them? That this power continued 
down ‘to 'the middle of the reign of 


passed, depriving ‘the: ‘prosecu 
the-power, and vesting iin the judge? 


a the Edinbutigh: Reviews. 


sf" 
“<- For,” as Sir Geotge Mackenzie” 
observes," “ it was thought too’ se 
vere that the king’s- advocate, or the: 
aecuser, should have the riatirig ° 
of the assizers.” Tt was in virtue of” 
the power vested in the prosecutor, 
to name the 45, that the Bar! of Dun- 
bar acted ; and acco Lord Hailes 
does not accuse the , but ther 
prime minister, of packing ‘the 
That power was taken‘away frofa t 
So and’ for a century and 4@ 
alf, in the course‘of which the coun. © 
try has been visited with Revolutions, 
Rebellions, and troubles, it has been 
vested in the judge, without atiy evil : 
having been experienced from it. t 
The next case quoted by the te. 
viewers, is that of Stewart, tried’ in! 
1752, for the murder of Campbell of* 
Glenure ; and the allegation in regard! 
to that case i is, that, ** though piailly,” 
he was himself: unlawfully slain ;’ ” thiaer 
‘© reason oe , law and! Sormy: 
ta '» were all’ e 
eh eet 


the ease to a great’many causes. altew" 
gether independent of de secre 


verdict is letely 

the evidduee' ebaoweede ol Cie on the ‘tals 
indeed, the fact that the jury Were” 
unanimous, is a sufficient’ sf oF" 
this: The reviewers allege at three’ 
of the jurors dissented, but were 

awed ; thiere is;: however, no authority ” 
for’ ‘thisstatement; and'the onty artthor 
who records‘ such ‘a rumour; expresses ’ 
his own disbelief of itt+” . 

The next case referred to by the re-° 
viewers, is‘one’menitioned by rere 
rin, who télls*an’ absurd story 
jurors‘having passed’ a vote’ rete 
aman,’ and the fifteenth having 
set to work, and prevailed’on' Oieén’ to’ 
alter the verdiet. ‘The’ reviewers ‘sty’ 
that‘ Maclaurin heard of this; “plait.” 
ly‘on authority’ which’ he believed ;” 
but they give nd: further’ explanation, 
and’ no “reference “to: thie “part” of" His’ 
work, where’ the” is récorted.’' 

turning ‘to: erieemeieee 


But‘upon turning 
inthe Appendix, (p.771,; 
wil? there Rete 
the worer'y 
the’ tale 


catalogue ofeaes ltd By the reviews 


Peete See ee eee 





* Observations on the Act 1587; ¢ 


chup. 88. 


+ “* A Supplement to.the Trial of James Stewart, by a By-standér.” Lond. 1753. 
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nae Fs 
First, they-quote from an ano- 


nymous -trayeller, who expresses his 


o, ise” at seeing the judge se- 

“the 15 jurymen ye oe 
45 ; and his opinion that the 45 should 
rather “draw lots” for each new pan- 
nel. I recollect the case alluded to by 
that traveller most distinctly ; it was 


the trial of Walter Redpath, for the forty-five on 


murderof Andrew Macketney. Messrs 
Jeffrey and Cockburn were the coun- 
sel for the prisoner, and M. Simond 
was present at the trial, which took 
place in 1810.. The opinion of the 
court, in point of law, was, that if 

was any crime at all made out, 
that crime was. murder ; the jury, 
however, by a plurality of voices,found 
a. verdict of culpable homicide only. 
This is any thing but a proof of the 
subserviency of Scotch juries to the 
feelings or opinions of the judge ; and 
it.is really ridiculous to quote an ano- 
nymous French traveller, as an au- 
thority on Scotch criminal law. The 
next authority referred to is, that of Sir 
Ramin Mectoanin , whose name is thus 
introduced. ‘ But.all other opinions 
on this subject are superseded by the 
authority of one, who, of all who ever 
lived, had the best opportunities of know- 
ing the exact use to which this power of 


aesuage was of being converied. 
We allude to Sir - Mackenzie, 
the Lord Advocate of C 


les the Se- 

ps th, a man 

of. ing, ability, experience, 
ae himself a in, most of 
the transactions, both political and ju- 
-dicial, which are thought to have stain- 
ed. the character of his age,—who was 
z versant in the i 

ich he wrote 


shew that, so far 


because I mean to nn 19:% 
from countenanci e views e 
reviewers, a most decided 
enemy, and that the reviewers have, 
betrayed a total ignorance, not only of 


of « 


[Jan. 
Sir .George Mackenzie's. ‘‘ valuable 
treatise,” but of the most important 
events in the history of our law, which 
occurred during the days of that dis- 
tinguished personage, for whom they 
profess so much respect. 

In the second part of Sir George’s 
Vindication of the Government of Scot- 
land, during the reign of Charles the 
Second, being that part of it which 
relates to ‘‘ the forms used in pursuits 
of treason,” . there is this passage :— 
** Of old, the King’s Advocate had the 
naming of the jury, as being presumed 
disinterested ; yet Sir Gseorge prevail- 
ed to get an Act of Parliament, where- 
by the nomination of the jury was re- 
ferred to the judges. Fifteen of these 

fy are admitted a suffici- 

ent jury, and the defendant is allowed 
to challenge or reject, without giving 
any nd or reason for it, any thirty 
that he pleases of that number, and 
the fifteen that remain make the jury, 
and are, set by the judge.’* The. re- 
viewers, in their shallow reading, had 
seen this passage quoted in a note to 
Mr Hume's Commentaries, with a.re- 
mark by that author, that of the sta- 
tute. mentioned by Sir George, ‘there 
is no trace or vestige save in his.own 
assertion. The reviewers, knowing no- 
thing more of the matter, but wish- 
ing to give an air of originality to 
their remarks, essay as follows :— 
“WE are ectly aware that this 
statement is altogether deceptiout 
Whatever was the case ‘ of old,’ the 
Lord Advocate in his day.had nor 
the power of naming the jury ; and 
M ie did not get such a statute 
passed, which would have thrown the 
nomination entirely into the-hands of 
the prisoner. The truth is, that there 
was never such an act; AND IN HIS 
TIME, THE JUDGE NAMED THE JURY 
JUST AS HE DOES Now. If the au- 
thor of this passage had not been gross- 
ly ignorant of the most treportont of all 
law 





statutes regarding our crimi 
—the actof regulations, 1672,hewould 
have known, that until, the.date of 
that act, the King’s Advocate had the 
power of naming his own jury, and 
that Sir Mackenzie did get that 
act passed, whereby, as he himself ex- 
presses it in the passage above quoted, 
“* the nomination of the jury. (that 
is of the forty-five, for it is to 
that the statement relates,) was re- 





* Sir George Mackenzie's Works, vol. II. p. 352. 
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Mcdegts wick, it is not 
but it is not im- 
‘that it arose out of an im 
of some ing whi 
ae ee ed 
of which 
hee work professes 
he’ us part of 


He 


Rees 
at 


Fees 
i 


-att' 1672, in these words: * And 
formerly the King’s advocate 
Spach ot gutlanet Say t 
of parliament in the 


fiat 


make of the er- 
ie’s ** Vin- 


dication.”’ oe say that the error 
arisés from “ his what he 


“entirel in the hid of he 
a t? A one 
ee 


, ability, and experience,” 
vi micheal to tn 


criminal law, they would have found 


previo 
“ + Sartre he alludes to the - whom 


was in favour of those - 


It is impossible to conceive any 
thor more diametrically 
ms of Mr Kennedy's bill ; 
ate be it sams pe that this is the 
h authority which, according to the 
reviewers, * ALL OvnER OPINIONS ON 
THIS SUBJECT ARE SUPERSEDED.” : 
To the au of Sir Mae- 
kenzie; I beg toadd that of an author} 
‘thé reviewers as “our 
most accurate writer on the subject ;” 
and’ whose work was admitted by Mr 
Kennedy, ‘in his speech in the House 


_of Commons, to be an ** excellent com- 
men 


on the law of Scotland? 
That author, in talking 
ee ee tee, 
tory challenge, has ; 

notion as “in a measure a delu- 
sion which has sprung from the look- 
ing to only one rule in the criminal 
process, without attending to others;” 


-and in another place he says, “ I think 


y sey ble that any person of can- 
will attend to our course ef 
por "from the ‘oviteet to the close}: ean 

seriously believe that the prisoner has 


not e humane attention shewn to 
him, all due provision made. oo 
ex- 


just defence.” Whatmore can 


pected or required dn sn —— 
minal law ? - , 


Considering 
have now been on it is not won- 
-derful that the people of Scotland heard 


‘had announced bis intention to bring 
es map rains 9 ce mn 
tion. It is probable many those 
most interested ‘in the i Nm on 
oe seabed tueds best -' 
or at t e means 
ai esgs cdtanhanoeneaaeet 
to it, had mot’ the Lord ‘Advocate;'in 
SS ee 





= > 


* Sir hg rps og vol. re 347. 
ees 


s “Laws and Customs 


of Scotland -in Matters Criminal.” Title of 


ob ee 


L 





ture of our country, and the state of 

@ur population, the duties at present 

by jurymen are necessarily 

and expensive; but if the 

‘should be increased—say dou- 

h.juryman would be sum- 

ned:.twice as often as he is now, and 
giving this imereased degree 


jected:to the additional inconveniencies 
asidhatdships to. which. Ihave alnea- 
Spectre 
heving to.inquire into the characters 


wish to 


i The 

y the teviewers 
the pablic, «if they will 
2 it so,” that the’ bill is only 


easure, and lea 


Poth Th feet til rivets, 
d. They know ides tie} 


of an undefined 
innovations on a system_of., 
law;ion which experience has: 
impressed the stamp of utility, At ig 
que plain, that to give any elit ab 
to Mr Kenuedy’s, bill,,.it will dhe 
neeessaty to introduce other changes 
which he has not contemplated,.or,ati 
least for which he has,not i 
aud the termination of which no map 
can foretel. . It is impossible to, figure 
a better illustration of the second gex 
neral.principle with which we pet outg 
namely, that when a system of erimiy 
nal law has existed for along, course 
of years, and has become mie 
its parts acquire an aptitude for, ¢: 
other; and it is nearly impossible te 
mney en alee anne them, wi 
affecting others, endangering, 
whole system. Whether the.‘‘ single. 
ness’ of Mr Kennedy's measure.is, to-he 
aseribed. to his own blindness, or his 
wish to blind ethers, it belongs not, te 
me to decide. Were I to offer an. opi 
nion on the.subject, 1, should, in 
probability, ascribe it in part, to, 
causes.—] think that there. are many 
things intimately connected, with, 
operation of the bill, but.of whieh 
Kennedy had uo conception, when; 
introduced it; and some pexhaps., 
which he has ao conception now; 
but I also think, that‘he,could not, 
se very obtuse, as. seriously to ini 
that the bill should .be.a ‘ de : 
measure,” and that all , the , other 
“ forms” and ‘ principles” of,our, 
tem were really to be left ‘‘ungha) 
Indeed, his own speech shew, 
he meditated ulterior Sane Fagen 
the criminal law of Scotland,; .and, 
extended. were his plans, that.evep, 
new modelling of the act, 1701, (dm 
Scotch Habeas Corpus), an. wndertar 
king sufficient of itself to, appal. most 
men of ordinary _ sensibility,., was, 
form @.comparatively trifling i 
in his campaign, He,announ 
the newspaper reports, of his, 
inform us,) that he should “ 4 
ally sion of thegx 
of the act (1701,) in the motion 
had to submit.to the House} 75 
was afterwards wisely advised to 
don that plan for the present, as;there 
was no chance of his being allowed to 
effect a breach of the bulwarks of the 
system at all, except under the thask 
of a “4 detached” meaburey> 
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‘(Mr Kenniedy’s bill? What 

ion -has it either theore- 

tical or practieal?—What additional 
benefit is it to bestow ? or, what evil is 
itto remove? —All that either Mr Ken- 
nedy or the réviewers have been able 
to say upon 'this subject is, that the 
system aby meme Mr Kennedy, is, 
in theory, better calculated ‘to obtain 
pure ‘impartial juries, than the 
— how in nse among us. Were 
it consequence to argue upon 
the ainaty ohets the practice is 50m 
clusively in my favour, I should de- 
mur to’ this proposition. I maintain, 
that the theory of our system was a 
prioré caleulated to ensure the practi- 
cal benefits which have been found to 
result frorn it—-Our system is founded 
main these principles: 1st, That 
much must be trusted to the on 
our judges ;—this is a princi t= 
ed in every system of ciao) Ae 
and’ without which we could not pro- 
ceed a single’step: 2d, That in pre- 
paring the ‘lists of jurymen, the su- 
perititendatice' ‘and control is most 
shfélyvested' ‘in the judge, as being 
the t removed from the feelings 
and prejudices of the parties, and from 
the’ omer of corruption. “m is 
a most important principle ; for where 
any part of the Sbustere is entrusted 
me “to imférior = 0 phe the 
“of corruption in that point is 
increased. “Tt is for this eter shat 
our liw‘has taken care to exclude the 
interference of both parties, by de- 
daring that the list of 45 “ shall be 
made up’ by the clerk of court at the 
tight br ft of ‘the Lords.” This is 
what ‘the reviewers r t as an 
power, enabling the 

judge ‘who: the circuit, to pack 
the 45' out ‘of which’ he is afterwards 


‘or three counties com- 
the ciretit, és nbf neces: 





it’ 
that several of the cases 
on aatcntainaie for-‘offelhoes 
had not even been: 


officers, and a security for the return 
of proper jurymen ;:or, ‘asthe old. law 
hath it, “ the best and most worthie of 
pret ep Ou yi Ge Sls 

is check variety ‘of 
ways. If the diem parmunreheny 
the case, should (as Mr Kennedy pro- 
poses, ) be chosen. by ballot, them the 
efforts of the parties would be directed, 
in the first place,: against ‘ ) 
or vigilance. of the: inferior: 
who are employed in. 
list of 45, or the 
which that one is extracted, pteer y 
teract, to a certain extent; 4 
a very extended right: of peremptor, 
challenge becomes necessary; 
the limited challenge y 
Kennedy ; but this cannot. bean’ f- 
fectual . antidote, ‘because the 
who has bee most successful in’ 
intrigues of the initiatorp ee re 
having a right of ‘challenge equally ex 
tensive with thatof hisadversary, still 
retains the ascendency: But with as 
there is no temptation tothe: = 


attempts,: for 
judge to whom neither of: ‘them has 
access - pyro thé list!of as- 
size, and who cannot possibly have any 
personal interest ‘in —waaas 
the proceedings at different stages,) 
by a final act of selecting the:fifteen, 


may defeat any petty adv which 
dhe. ashes af i yay have 
acquired to himan th f 

sible hceottinng yyin:agiandy 

&. weeo yim 

the matteris: condioten isomewhat:in 
the manner ‘by Mr Kemnedy 
and the reviewers;,;we hdar: constant 
complaints ( whetherwelb of ili found- 
ed, Tvcatmot say,):as:to: the alleged 





roel tps 


4: 


‘of \Crnnes' and! Judges in Crimizal Causes, 

“ Short Form of Justiciars.Air.”’ » The revitwers haye|remar! 
tion for & juror is $0 Jowias to include, g/most ev 
landlord ortenant.”” I will bet ode fe set of your, 


a lias Rand be El 


ir, John, Skene ,aleo, 
[person of any a 











elle ping | eehrean with 
‘até! no such plaints ; ‘the 
Of juries hits no’ among 

hr fact'or iif fancy > nor is it 
e' how’ it could Seo a 


ork “rn mpamnelling ofa 
igte juror. fy, ia notion of the judge 
itig “an interest Or iticlination to 
hties ‘in Scotlatid, is quite pre- 
‘ ‘All cases of treason are tried. 
on théTaw of England ; all cases of 
t bétween the crown and the sub- 
aré tried in Exchequer; all cases 
pa tried in the Court of Ses- 
siot. ‘Almost all the cases tried in the 
Cotirt of Jtisticiary and at circuits, are 
casés of felony, thefts, robberies, mur- 
pe ‘&e. In the trial of, such eases, 
what’ a Rah taste and princi s 
cat exist fo icious and 
ger bond of wl paveede 
divid en, as 
Lat the secheweer? es, 
Shute ws se pong ane the 
proceedi Scotland is such, 
phn ‘in died Were thie the crown - 


ent may be — 
haves pr cular snikereat, pote 
dites biases of the jury cannot ope- 
rate.’ Tt’ is the primary ce of 
= court to determine whether the 
sofa tetera 
8 a solemn writ- 
tetij t, and the jury have after- 
wards to determine, merely whether 
The fadge, therefore, has no interest 


Me Rly on he Edinburgh Review. 












which, in Scotland, the 7 
<a. 


till it is patos 


og nr at once, oft:him and: 
oom jary- , be it remembered; 


areall otchonty sworn, which is a suff. 
cient ‘security, especially\ where: their. 
province is'so limited; and ifthejudge: 
wished ‘to pack them, ‘he must ? 
by selecting those: whom ‘he 
‘of their oaths; asa 
too absurd to be entertained apres 
ment, and which is sufficiently:coms: 
tradieted by the reviewers 
when they say, that’ ‘it is practically! 
felt and er ben hen to be a circumstaniee! 
Savourableto a person's characterandstax 
tion, that the judge approves of: hinvas: 
ajuryman,” afact prs emo 
in favour of the purity of'our 
I have already said, that: 
no practical evil to be remedied: ie 
this bill. Cases of packed ‘juries, ‘of! 
innocent men condemned; and soforthy, 
which would form the only excuse: 
or the measure,) are not: more «na< 
merous under our present system, than‘ 
they are in England under the system’ 
which Mr Kennedy proposes to introw 
duce. In fact, we have no such ‘eases! 
at all. This is a sufficient objection: 
to the measure—it can do no. goods 
there is no evil to be rem ‘ 
experiment upon a system ‘so perfeet 
The siittinest see the full foree of: this: 
argument, and they try to evadedit 
saying, that the absence of all 
of complaint is the! reason the: 
t time should be selected*for. oo 


ing a change which iste 
possible hereafter. ‘Its yet 


plain, that this argument ‘may bead«: 
vanced in support of every expoticne 
and that the more absurd, and vision» 
ary, and useless the ex és; thie» 
better will this argument apply todte: 


But the reviewers seeing the yiot 
slope 





ane 


ree affords a sufficient answer to the 
of the Court to take cognizance of new 


ida aan 
ces ‘without the 


Snheieahda o€ asty-seaconat The jaries have nothing to de with this matterssthey ean’ 
neither aid’ nor obstruct the’ court in the exercise or abuse, (if such a suggestién is. tosbe’ 
madejiof this power; for before the case\is remitted to the jury,;the Court nest stpeida | 


wilted the fects 





Guu cakes wok 





by” Henry 
i, Wi sd oth (18 the: rang Foe Paar was 
Want of success, by the same learned 
and argument that the lew on this point was decla- 


ames 


red, and the declaration, of it has been attended with the best effect. 


Taam: 
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of historical in ‘order. tg: 
make outacase of ; They 
back to the days of the 5 to 
the’ cruel prosecutions.  du- 
ring the twenty or thirty prece- 
the: Revolution,” they say, 
“one of the most: admonitory 
circumstances, in the history 


alarming 
of these horrible scenes, ‘is, that to a 
great extent they were acted in our 
;srechors ‘Criminal Court; that the 
murders there committed had often 
the formal authority of a verdict, and 
that these verdicts were pronounced 
by jurymen SELECTED, AS AT THIS 
MOMENT, BY THE CoURT. It cannot 
be denied that these are facts.” The 
reviewers then refer to the case of cer- 
tain Presbyterian 
ted:in 1605, were 6 roe Lege 
et ye = omen et in-spite of ee 
popular feeling at at time, contriv 
topack together 45 j en, who were 
in some degree in his interest, or un- 
der his influence, and by this means 
obtained a verdict against the Presby- 
terians ; atleast, this is what we are 
desired to:infer from the private letter 
of Sir Thomas Hamilton, then Lord 
soe and the on that 


THE NOMINATION OF THE JURY, THE 
COURT. OF JUSTICIARY “1S. CONSTITU- 


THEN.” . What deplorable ignorance ! 


Do:the ‘reviewers not ‘know, that in i 


605" the the 
. sey al te judge) 






prime minister, of packing 
That power was taken ae 





» and for a 

f, in the course of 4 the coun-;; 
try has rw Yi 0 | i. 
Re i > at 1S . it 
vested in the oe has a 
having been.ex experience from it dab 

The next case. quoted; by ,the @e-, 
viewers, is that of Stewart,..tried, in; 
1752, for the murder of. me a 


argument and yrs _ were, all equally, 
outraged.” This ascribes. sie 
the case to a. great heated eal, 
gether indopennans eran a ar 
verdict is .com ee . 
the evidence ps on hes tae Ra 
indeed, the fact that the jury ; 
unanimous, is @ feed 
this. The reviewers 

of the jurors viene sage 


awed ; there is, howev 


for this statement, and autor 7" 


who records such a rumour, expresses. . 
his own disbelief. of itt). 4) («4 a4 

‘The next case referred the ren, 
viewers, is one mentioned by; . 
rin, who tells an wd story.of 14. 








‘95, and 
ieee te ‘ all tt ot reign of 
Charles, » When afi act was 
passed, depr the, propecutor, of 
the powery.and vesting. it in.the judge? - 
A Phoderdtiimeion-sheiAet:A5G7y thepi:BBos's (1181) .cravite-Luw woaki'M-yeeswaelan 
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D4r.Keanedy-and the Edinburgh Review. 
Sir George. Mackenaly'e valuabla 


that traveller ‘most distinctly ; it was 


Cee 


treatise,”. but of the most. 
events nabalniey Lee in 
tinguished personage, for whom. they 


Second, -- A emyenee 
relates to ‘f the forms used. in ~~ 
of treason,” there is this 

** Of old, the King’s Advocate had. 
naming of the jury, as being 
disinterested ; yet Sir George 


by the nomination of the jury. was rey 
ferred to the judges. . Fifteen, of, 


the trial of ‘Walter Redpath, for the forty-five ouly are admitted.a 


«mnitderof Andrew Macketney.. Messrs 
Jeffvey and Cockburn were the coun- 
eel for:the » and M,, Simond 


. . y> 
este 1 laity of vie, ud 
~ of. culpable homicide . only. 
“viene any thing but a proof of the 
ren am of cece ae 
Selingher spinione judge ; 
ridiculous 
-nextauthority ere vera we 
} ackenzie, whose name is thus 
f ** But all moreion 
om thissubject are superseded by 
authority of one, who, of all who ever the 
dived, had the best. ities of know 


' OF ; 

tbeceuse I mean to shew that, so far 
fretmcbuntenancing the views of the 
reviewers, he was their most most decided 
enemy, and that the reviewers, have 


ent jury; and the defendant.is allowed 
to chullenge or reject, without 

nd or reason, for. ity 
that Pleases of 7s pn ig 
the afters that remain make the juryy 
and, are set by the judges", "The moa 
viewers, in their shallow ; 
seen this passage quoted in a noteste 
Mr Hume’s.Commentaries, with.a.tex 
mark by. that author, that.of the ste 





tute mentioned by Sir George, there 
is no trace or vestige save in his owa 
assertion. ‘The reviewers, knowing}: 
thing mere of the roatter, but 
ing to, give an air. of .o ity..to 
their remarks, essay as 
“We are perfectly aware ca st the 
statement is altogether, 
Whatever was the: case. ‘of, 
oe Aavocane in his fey, oo 

wer of naming the jury, 4 & 
M did not get such 9:1 
passed, which would have 

nomination entirely inte the 
the prisoner.. The truth is, 
was. never such an act; ABD IN.MIe 
TIME, THE, JUDGE NAMED. THE,JUBN 
JUST AS HE DOES Now... If.theame 
thor of this passage had nat heen: 
ly ignorant of the most importent of 
the statutes regarding our,crim 
—the actof regulations, 1672,h 
have known,..that until, the 


that act, the King’s Advocate, had, 
power of panies 5 his own jury,, 
% thet SiG Sir. Mackengie did, 


> whereby, as mes 


esses ~ in th 
ere =e 
4s, of ial teectess Ais I for itd wo 
Abetrayed. a. total ignoranee, not only. of. that WAS Tee 





* Sir George Mackenzie's Works, vol. II. p. 352. 
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nit Hy pan ir 
interest in every thing | 
Jaw, under which they live ; and they 
have, if possible, a still more direct in- 
bah imevery thing which relates. to 
duties: connected with the crimi- 

law which it belongs to them to dis- 
They, therefore felt the obliga- 

orthey were under to the Lord Adyo- 
‘cate for informing them of the measure, 


and.of its probable eonsequenees ; and 
ee ee omens bed 


into their consideration. Thereview- th 


ers have sneered at the Lord Advo- 
¢ate’s conduct in communicating to the 
counties his own opinion of the effects 
4f the bill ; but it is.impossible not to 
see that this sneer is. occasioned by the 
invincible prs of those reasons. by 


rdship’s opinion was sup- 

The counties of Scotland were 

entitled to trust that the Lord Advo- 
cate, the first law officer of the coun- 


ty, would watch over the judicial esta- 
ishments of Scotland, and: protect 
tl ainst encroachment— they were 
entitled to the aid of his experience 
and knowledge, and to rely on his as- 
sistance and co-operation, whenever it 
became n to resist the machi- 
nations of rash, speculative, theoretical 
—the most, dangerous of all 

schemers. 
_.But while the Lord Advocate com- 
ed his own opinion of Mr Ken- 
. bill; and his own reasons for 
pis i g it, che added, nt, my 
is made up against the po- 
licy of the proposed provision, I do 
_ desire to be understood as wishing 






nduly to influence the county gentle- 
men in. the decision which they may 
Sect regarding it, but merely to point 


Mr Keninedy and the Edinburgh: Review. 





out some of the probable 
so as there may not pa exist: 
any just-cause of complaint, amber 


the act.is put in foree, such incon- 
veniences 


ould be found to. result 
from it.” 


The county gentlemen, who are ale 
ways alive to the real interests of’ their, 


country, and whose ity eannot be. 
pants wine by, the fates leanne 
of a self-sufficient, inewpexienced: le« 
gislator, or the flippant remarksief a 
peevish reviewer, saw the matter init 
true light, and with very few excep. 
tions,*. all the counties Scotland, 
resolutions condemnatory.ofthe 
ill. . The reviewers. have; givenis 
number of inconsistent reasons fon this 
uniform opposition of the counties, of 
Scotlan@ to.Mr Kennedy's bill. .dp 
one place (p. 006) they ascribe,it.ak 
most entirely to the ‘‘ threatened. ads 
dition to their own personal trouble,” 
in another place (p. 177), the —_ 
it entirely to “ their en ti 
e possessors of power”—they, deny 
that any ‘ respectable opposition’ has 
yet been made to it; and they assert 
that they “never remember any sul 
ject on which intelligent men, ..who 
gave their minds to it candidly 
without party feeling, were nearly,so 
unanimous.” It may beso, but.sure 
ly the unanimity was all against the 
bill ; for im no one county,..or public 
body of any: description, was honah 
single resolution passed in favour of.it; 


while, as.already mentioned, in, almast § 


every county in Scotland resolutions 
were passed against it, But, say the 
reviewers, the oppositien was 

by the “ Fazenoupsrs. of Scotland, 
who, having received from the Jord 
Advocate ‘‘a signal to rinevepnisiilie 
“‘ called meetings,” &c. and. then, 
reviewers launch into their. favourite 
theme of invective against the ‘‘ free 
holders of Scotland,” and ‘“‘ the unfor- 
tunate system on which the. elegtie 
franchise among us depends,” and, 
reviewer exclaims, that it is not.wol 
while for him, a “man of, semsés,40 
waste his leisure’ on, the, subject ‘92 

Now, in all this,,we, again'see 

reviewer's spleen oozing, out, mingle 
with his ignorance. Every persona 


Pere wy 





jade h 
the Hain qhetien: so predominan 


ions noticed by the reviewers ate three, viz. Lanark, ‘where the 
; and the feeling was so strong against the bill, that alPthe' 
¢ in that county, barely prevented resolut 


éF of 
from 


passed against it.—The matter was referred. to a committee as a sort ofneutral 
course. Kirkcudbright and Wigton did nothing,. I.could, if necessary, secount for 
this appatent éupineness in these two counties. 


ore 
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1922. 
Scotland, who is not an, wa 
viewer, knows perfectly well 


a meeting was calle? in diy 

county, to co Mr Kel 

and not a cugle resolution of, if frechold- 

“rs the 

matter was brou; 

counties, at the stated annual meetings 

of the 30th of April ; and that these'are 

not meetings of Freeholders ot all, but 

raeetings “of "a much more | extensive 

———- Commi ™4 

ly; Sees comprehending, no 

an all the freeholders, but ors 

prehending a vast’ number Of other 
also ; so that the state of the 


“elastase franchise, and the dispositions 


of ‘the freeholders, whether good or 
aig nothing to do with the mat- 
resolutions were the result of 


: conviction ‘of the impolicy 
of imag entertained in alinost every 
“county in Scotland, by those most in- 


terested in the matter to which it rela- 
ted. Even in those counties where the 
influence of Mr Kennedy's political 
friends prevails, the people did not re- 
frain from expressing their merry 
—for instance, the county of Argyl, 
which is particularly Bf by 
the reviewers. In that county, as every 
one knows, the freeholders are repte- 
sented in Parliament by an opposition 
member unanimously ‘returned’; and 
the prevailing and unresisted power in 
that ‘county, is the individual by whose 
breath Ma Kewnepy is seated in the 
House of Commons—yet, at the stated 
annual’ meeting in that éounty, and 
within the very burgh which Mr Ken- 
nedy represents in Purliament, ,* resolu- 
tions ‘condenmatory of the bill were 
unanimously passed, and a’ petition 
against it resolved upon—so strong and 
universal was the feeling. 

It is truly disgusting to hear a pert 
and ignorant reviewer (at all events, 
there can be no harm in calling him an 
ignorant ‘one, since we have alread 
proved him to be so) uttering iuich 
untheasured expressions ‘of ' contlem- 
nation and affected contempt of the 
resolutions passed -by the gentlemen 
of ‘all ‘the cotinties of Scotland, as 
the following :—** In évery instance 
they'seem to have fallen nto some of 
those deplorable - eee 0 which 
must ae mark the statements 


dole oonteson are lagruerie se 


ipatien derstatid 


Mr Roy st Review. Mm 











2 
afticles ” 


(fraught with; seins f ecticn 


1 knowledge, ) which has 
cur thar 


one peitritk, sanction 
mistake not, was the prod ’ 
of the most distinguishe ‘ 
enced lawyers of whom, Sco 
boast ; an individual whose. su 
~ nr on, in all m 
relating to the judicial ablis 
of Scotland, have, for ie 
century, beeti univ 
ed and admired) ~*~ 
In the other counties, th 
want of ability and <o 
cuss the merits of Mr Kenn 
and if any information of a os or 
technical nature was required, there 
were in all the counties professional 
gentlemen well qualified to give that 
information. “Tt cannot be supposed 
that M? Kennédy is the onl Jat 
gent is OYE hoped th in Scotland 
and it is to tees ia Fiaiginy 
great bard Het Ho Bette an derstand th 
subject of mi ch, howeve 
the artogatice of the = 
they canriét even treat ar 
any opihion—let it come from t 
uarter if may—which differs from 
their 6wri. ‘And when, as frequentl 
happens, they are unable to co with 
opinions which ‘they ere 
counter, por Mor 
their own 
ly deeritag these a 
plorable absurdities.” 


yt ae, 


y i. 


a Aen en- 
eir duty to 
dischige the », by, Aad 
ns as. * de- 


But it is needless to say fsa ere 
onthe subject of the i 


eae 


ed by the eounties—the 
county gentlemen ashe 
expressetl; and Ho felis 
ly stiew the’ Weakness 
Mr Kennedy's bill, sey 
it is atheiniited to be 
> a the wishés an pains 
ose without whose wishes’ and 6pi- 
nions no alteration of the kind con- 
tomplatetl is Eaagitiey bevatt 


frets Derecton, 
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ANCIENT NATIONAL MELODIES: 
\ Sove Tit 
To the tune of * When this old Cap was new.” 


Witew this old book wes new, "Tis moré than twen-ty year; The 


~~ h» 
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yel-low and the blue Were colours of good cheer; But wanton Wit des 

















cays, And For-tune proves a Shrew, And we're wi-ser now~<de 























days, Than when this Old Book was new. 


1. * 
Wuen this-Old Book was new, 
more than twenty year] 

The Yellow and the Blue 

Were colours of good cheer, 
But wanton Wit decays, 

And Fortune proves a shrew ; 
And we're wiser pom ordalte 

Than when this Old was new. 


,' 2. 
The enemies of our land 
Were much delighted then, 
ene at eed command ve 
troop of brisk young men ; 1 woh 
Whe fouaht f iat Pe here; 
w and the Blue, 
hile “tux PLUcKLEss” shook for fear, 
this Old Book was new. 
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3. 
—— has humbled RS 
were our land’s r F 
Their pride has had Ps fall, 
more warily they poachi. 

These Blue and Yellow men, 

Now look all over blue, 
Which was not thought of then,— 

When this Old Book was new. 
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, WHEN THIS OLD CaP WAS NEW: : 
this old ‘wes new, The nobles of our land — 
‘binct two year, Were much delighted then, 
malice then we knew, nmand 


To have at their comm: 
APMAdRi ar acoe 
this is trae) 


me, tru 
Which ras onthe dye 


~~ wm 7 








1 f } bas wol-loy 
No there was— >: [Ae to 
When this Old Book waanews i" E eecse 
- é. " My a,” Siva! nee 
All men on quarter-day, a aie 
To Constable's then went, 


— ek dealin py) eA se eat - 
On that which now they scorn, ~ ae 
The Yellow and thie Blué, rest T’ carpal 
For Blackwood was unborn— y 

When this Old Book was ulew. 


7. “ 
A man might then behold 
Blue Stockings, great and small ; 
Who worthy men would scold, 
And excellent wits miscall,“  * 
If only they were bidden iw 
By the Yellow and the Blue,» 
The Quacks from the were not chidden— 
When this Old was new. © 


ae 





3 3 a» 6. 
pride hath banish’d all, ; Our di in days, 


In civil went ; 
Broad-cloth was then worth praise, 

And gave the best content : 
French fashions then were scorn’d : 

Fend fanglés then none knew § 
‘Then modesty women adorn’d, 


Black jacks.to 30% m 
Were fill wath wine and belt, 
No pewter POty, NOEGARS ni w-ifaar HI 
In those days did appear ; 
as counted a seem! ¢ 
We wanted ng brawn. nor. 


wee Teste 


When this old cup. 


pe PE ETE En OREN e* 





8. 
Sly jokes at the Bite, 
; sites PareEsts tio fear ; 


Cost 
Good our & to'libel, | 
Wes pestis for a Pein ;-- 
‘Tom Paine; and Pindar’s Louse, 
Lay close by'the Buff and’ the Blue 
in many a@ Jacobin’s house 
When this Old Book was new. 


9. 
Buonaparte had delight 
To hear these puppets fine, 
Who said ‘twas vain to fight 
Against his star divine ; 
He German, Turk, and Russ, 
Had beat—what could we do? 
He had not met with us— 
When this Old Book was new. 


Ld 10. 
When Wellington arose, 
Their jaw ey did not slack, 
But magnified his foes, 
And said he’d ne’er come back. 
His victories they mourn’d, 
Thank God they were not few ! 
Such manhood Whigs adorn’d,— 
When this Old Book was new. 
. 11. 
But far o'er Faction’s smoke 


Soon rose our hero’s star, 

His British heart of oak 

’ ‘Roll’d back the tide of war. 

When their darling was squabash’d 
At glorious Waterloo, 

Old teeth full sore they gnash’d, 
Old Suexts* made room for new. 





9. ll, 
We took no such delight No captain then carous’d, 
In cups of silver fine, Nor spent poor. soldiers’ pay, 
None under the degree of a knight They Bey not so abus’d, vin 
In plate drunk beer or wine : As they are at this day ;. 
Now each mechanical man Of seven days they make eight, 
Hath a cupboard of plate for a shew, To keep them from their dne ;’ 
Which was a rare thing then}; ~ Poor soldiers had their right, 
When this old cap was-new. When this old cap ‘was new. 
10. / : 32. +t? 
Then bribery was anborn, Which made them forward still 
No simony men did use ; To go, although not prest ; , 
istigns did usury scorn And going with good will, ~~~ 
Devised among the Jews: Their fortunes were the best : 
The lawyers to be feed, : Our English then, in fight, 
At that time hardly knew ; ‘ Did foreigti foes subdue ; 
Forman with man agreed, = ° | And forced them all to flight, 
When this old cap was new. © When this ‘ld cap was new. 
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Ancient National Melodies. 


God ‘save ont gl 


Now meets, with what's. his dua, 
Which ‘was not in time of yore; ~ 
When ‘this Old Book was new. 


‘roe! 





THE WINE-BIBBER S GLORY—A NEW SONG. 
Tunt,—The Jolly Miller. 


Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum ?. 
Dulce ‘périculum est 
O Lenze! sequi Deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino.—Hor. 


Ir Horatius Flaccus cuit: jolly: old. Bacehus 
So often his favourite theme ; 

If in him it was classic to praise his old Massic, 
And Falernian to gulp in a stream ; 

If Falstaff’s v *bout.Sack and Canaries, 
Have pleased us again and again ; 

Shall we not make merry on Port, Claret, mney, 
Madeira, and sparkling adie 


First Port, that potation, preferr’d by our nation 
To all the small drink of the French ; 
*Tis the best standing liquor, for layman or vicar, 
The army, the navy, the bench ; 
*Tis’strong and substantial, believe me, no man shall 
Good Port from my ‘dining-room send; 
In your soup—after cheese—every way—it. will pleasey 
But most téte-a-téte with a friend. 


Pair’ Staty: Port’s sister, for years they dismal 
To the kitchen to flavour the jellies— ber 
There long she was banish’d,-and well nigh had wanish’d:.. 
FE Lag ort the kitehen-maids payee Ob rennteieie ‘as did 
is M fixt, he t ought Sherry..w; sixty: cow hy 
oe ol “ike hitaself, quite the thing qi ‘Mo ailr aot W 
So I think it but per, to fill a tip-topper _, 
iv Of Sherry to drink to the King. Nay saw vidi rode 


fy? LOSE Wve at 
i 





eran ska selene 
guint aed eiitis hoetvott 
13. ibid @9 wroy wal of 
gracious King, cae Head) genie digriat giAy 
him long to live ! wots Hag sone are aed 


lef on em bring, .,. 46w asosbhe, etela soa 
pane ah, Saf not their alms give, — nS: a 


But seek to rob the 
Of that which is their due : 


clpprayrartary. 








The’ poe “tens eh 


a for its 


dtc Claret by no esos gr, 


mnie a nice provocation, to wise pamrexsation, 


Queer b 
swig of 


» or harmless palaver ; 


inebriety 


Or headache from Chateau 


Blue 5 
One oa drink @ whole ocean, nor e’er feel commotion, 
Margoux. 


But though Claret is 


5. 


te taste for the present, 


On the stomach it sometimes feels cold ; 
So to keep it all clever, and comfort your liver, 
Take a glass of Madeira: that’s old : 
When ’t has sail’d to the Indies, a cure for all wind ’tis, 
And cholic ’twill;put-to.the rout 
All doctors declare, etd elaee of Undies 
The best of all things for the gout, ° 


Then C 
“Whole bo’ 
To the 


dear Champagne! ali how gladly T draim a 
of Oeil de Perdrix ; 
e of my charmer, to make my love warmer, 


If cool that lové ever could 
I could toast her for ever—But a, oh! never, 
Would I hier dear name so 


So if e’er when I’m tipsy, it 
Wash Sl ae eee ee 





rag lips, I 
itl Chain: e! 





LORD BYRON’S THREE NEW TRAGEDIES.” 


Weow*the whole, we imagine this 
will be reckoned gather ¥o= 
lume; and certainly it could not sell 
the better for coming out on the same 
day with the Pirate. Mr Murray and 
Mr Constable should understand each 
other a little better, and-each would 
serve his own interest, by not being 
too anxious to interfere “ry the inten 
rest of his rival. It is 


sen mpc the ieainburghs—tee dl, 


nuated, havering Edi 
“and the Quarterly—the cold, 
, heartless, witless, pro- 
sing, tic : Quarterly —both i in the 
same week. And although we should 
a sorry to compare the two first 
of their time with such folks as 
bir clever oli body” and the “ sour 


little pymy we cannot help say- 
ing tla Lord Byron and the Author 
aie as well choose 


pape the for po mage the pub- 
which are rather 
sdied Phiaeint, obo to be te, ba uite as 


regular and as expensive ‘as if they 
therers, 


Were two tax-ga 


It would be highly ridiculous to én 
ter, at this tinie of day, into wis 


. like a formal review, here, 


Byron’s new volume. We have’ 

to meet with any twa 
viduals who expressed two @ 
opinions about it and iw ni Feri ta) 
There is a great deal of pow Si 
danapalus: [the Sardena Peale ‘oe Da 
vid Lyndsay is weighed inthe 
lance, and found wanting, ran 
pared with it)] but as 4 play, it is am 
uttér failure ; and, in God's name, 
eall a thing a tragedy, unless it 
meant to be a play? ‘What would 
people say to a new song of Tom 
Moore’s, prefaced with an earnest in- 
junction on man, woman, and child, 
never to think of singing it? A tra- 
gedy, not meant to be acted, seems to 
us to be just about as reasonable. 3 
affair as a song not meant to be sung. 
But even as a poem, Sardanapalus ig not 
quite ofits author. Let any one 
just think, for 2 moment, of the 
nificent story of Sardanapalus, al 
then imagine what a thing Lord By- 





By Lot Byrn. ovo. 


Murray, | 


v3 rhea ig o Tragedy and Cay nnn 
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Lord Byron's: Three. New Tragedies. 


ron | t have made of it, had he 


cosas Coe terypenansioe ponies Srey tons ernboae 


ing, and lax, and highly: endramatic 
blank-verse dialogue.—The Jescari is 


91s, 


* Ivaty, sy Lavy Monean,” which 
to 


totally inferior to the Sardanapalus, Ith 


js a ridiculous caricature of some his- 
torical situations, in themselves beau- 


tiful and interesting. The true trage-. 


dy of the Foscari is to be read in the 
notes at the end of Lord Byron’s tra- 


bearing “that ‘name’; “and the 
rable is sins, 8 obliged to him, arid so 


is M. Simonde de Sisniondi, for these 


pretty extracts. Carn contains, | 


v 

ee! five or ‘six passages of as fine 

poetry as Lord Byron ever wrote or 

will write ; but, n altogether, it is 

a wicked and blasphemous perform- 

ance, destitute of any merit sufficient 
a to overshadow essential defects of the 

« ff most abominable nature. The three 
plays, bound up together; we t, 
constitute a dullish volume—perhaps 
one of the heaviest that has : 
in the poetical world since the days of 
“ Ricciarda, ia.” 

Now, we have no right. to abuse 
Lord Byron, or any other man, for 
publishing a dullish volume in octavo, 
price fifteen shillings boards: but we 
have @ com to speak a little of our 

in regard to certain prose 


Fe N55 , & 


were probably intended to 
e measure, the leaden 

k verse in which they 
ugruous and absurd ap- 

Vhat we have to say, how- 
at least said very short- 


set off, in 
neo | 


; fn, relation to Lapy Mon- 
rd. Byron calls her ftaly “an 


n’s Italy is not an 

A eaop! alte = 

} _slip-sl , altogether 
for half 
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ou. XI. 


piece 


ding. state of the 





of all human contempt, than that 


y: thou 

Lord B excellent hand 
at a \joke ; han take care; he 
may perhaps go a little too far some 
day. Indeed, he has done so already. 
Does he wish to‘ad@'thuelt to the list 
of those ¢ Of his, which he is 
destined to it sorrow and bit- 
terness till the day of his death ? 

The puff direct in honour of Miladi, 
is followed by @ little side puff, in the 
shape of an acknowledgment of her 
ladyship’s having called ‘Venice “‘ the 
Ocean-Rome,” without communica- 
tion with his ip, who also, about 
the same time, chose to-eall Venice by 


the same ap iate title: If 
Byron. and Lady: J Morgan will have 
the goodness to turn over a few pa 


of Bembo, ox any other member 
great Venetian Corpus Historicum, we 
venture to lay a rump and dozen they 
will fall in with the same phrase, ra- 


ther more frequently- could 





es een malignity and rancour in Schiller’ 
wich i 
0 


justconfine ourselves same time 


“can be'taken in by i 


to the ‘the Foscari. © <> 
So far as we can understand the true, 
. . CASE, : 9) lows. Mr. 
Southey, in, his Vision) of, Judgment, 

(which nobody has i) wi Os 0 elap- 


> the “© Satanic. 
oe Migs padtt [Si ed" tpg yenes 
will uCU 
cigs & 7 
i) 
« ‘2 
sieM beg 
J 


i > 

Al 

ba oe 
, ic { 
‘ et 
“ee bey, js., 


tease 
ity, because Mr Southey 
; ae ve 
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92 Lord Byron's Three New Tragedies. 


But, ridiculous as Mr .Southey’s 
conduct certainly was, it. furnishes no 
sort of:excuse for Lord Byron’s attacks 
upon him in the last cantos of Don 
Juan, and here in — Notes, Mr 

blamed Lord Byron's poetry 
for being of an immoral tendency now 
aud then—which all the world knows 
it to be ; but did this give Lord Byron 
any right tecompose, and deliberately 
—mosat deliberately—publish a set of 
contumelious verses t the circum- 
stances of Mr Southey’s marriage, and 
the character of Mr Southey’s wife— 
or to lash Mr Southey himself for.ma- 
kjng money by the use ef his. pen? 

The first of these offences against 
Mr Southey’s feelings is of such a 
kind that we could not comment upon 
it without increasing the injury inflict- 
ed. We may also add, that it isa sort 
of thing calculated to excite no feeling 
in the mind of any man (excepting 
only Mr Southey himself ran his 
ew friends), but those of perfect 

ng, disgust, contempt, and 
found sorrow, for the shocking w 
ion of majestic genius. 

. The second—the sarcasm about Mr 
Southey’s professional authorship— 
comes with a fine grace from a man 


who.is at. thi t, time, and has 
met pom in the ha- 

bitof receiving several t pounds 
annum, all for value received in 
and Prose, from the magnifi- 

uer of Albemarle Street. 

vig Lord Byron to sneer 

they as “a writer of all 

Has. not Lord Byron him- 

i within the last year two 

volumes of tragic blank-verse-—one vo- 
lume of indecent gross po otta- 
va rima—one pamphlet ver : po= 
: iti seasoned with shame- 


or seven articles in the Monthly Re- 
bid 3 besides writing an Armenian 
filthy novel—and seve- 


al other little things we could men- 
tion—all of which will in due season 
pading light, impensis Joannis,de Mo- 


ravia 
. As for Lord Byron’s grand and so- 
of “a second English 
bene om = Faapl eerie hase 
lum.” Itmoust certainly, how- 
ever, be conceded to his Loedshie, thet 
the state of these kingdoms is not very 


likely to be improved, in conseqne; 
of tlre life‘and coe he of those ings 
lishmen of rank, who sell their pater- 
nal acres, cut Old England, and. ad. 
dress stanzas to the Genius of. Li. 
berty, from their lodgings within the 
Empire of the Austrian double-Eagle. 
To conclude, Lord Byron very mo- 
destly rr. us, that me ‘eo done 
more in any one year 
than Mr Southe ches hae in the shel 
of the years he ios yet lived upon the 
earth. Weare much at a loss to un. 
derstand the drift of this very candid 
communication. Does Lord Byron 
mean to say, that he has given away 
more money in charity than .Mr 
Southey could afford to do? We be- 
lieve this may very well be so, but 
what induces the man to trumpet his 
own alms-giving in such a gore 
fashion upon the house There 
are plenty of good rich old widow 
ladies, who have subscribed lots of 
money to all sorts of charities, and ad. 
vertised all their largesses in the News. 
papers :—but are they entitled on that 
account to talk of themselves as doing 
more “ good” than Mr Southey? No- 
body ever suspected Lord Byron of 
being either an uncharitable or a stingy 
man, but few people will believe that 
(laying his poetry out of the question) 
he.is at all entitled to take a conspi- 
cuous place among the benefactors of 
his species. On the contrary we. ven- 
ture to say, that very few sensible 
men have at this moment any sort of 
doubt that Lord Byron has very often 
done more, ill in one day's waitin’ 
than will ever be atoned for by 
** good” he ever did with his left 
and published to the world. by means 
of his.right. The author of ian 
Mystery,”is quite wrong’ to:play’ 
the Sadduvee and the Pharieee ib the 
same volume. 
As for Mr Southey, as all the world 
knows him to be a man of 
nius and admirable learning; and of 
the purest possible character as @ maa, 
a citizen, and writer; we dare to say 
there is no risk of his making hims 
at all unhappy about any thing 
the genius, even of Byron, can inflict 
—coming, as it does, with the name 
of Lord Byron attached te it... There 
is something very healing in the effeet 
of such a signature, applied on such an 
occasior. 





Jost as this article was.going 


oy'e Aupnte co Loe Byron, came to Hand, We 


to press, Tur Counter, containing Mt South- 
think it proper to insert it 
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Sim, 
Havine seen in the n pers a note 
relating to m ed Prova a@ recent 
publication Lord Byron’s, I request per- 
mission to reply, through the medium of 
your Journal, 

I come at once to his ip’s charge 

hgniart me, blow et on the abuse with 

which it is frothed, and evaporating a 
tang acid in which it is suspended. The 
residuum then appears to be, that “*‘ Mr 
Southey, on his return from Switzerland, 
(in 1817,) scattered abroad calumnies, 
knowing them to be such, st Lord 
Byron and others.” To this reply with 

a direct and positive denial. 

If I had been told in that country that 
Lord Byron had turned Turk, or Monk of 
La Trappe—that he had furnished a ha- 
rem, or endowed an hospital, I might have 
thought the account, whichever it had been, 
possible, and r it accordingly ; pass- 
lng it, as it been taken,’ in the small 
change of conversation, for no more tlian 
it was worth. In this manner I might 
have spoken of him, as of Baron Gerambe, 
the Green Man, the Indian J jugglers, or 
any other figurante of the time being. 
There was no reason for any particular de- 
licacy on my part, in speaking of his Lord. 
ship: and, indeed, I should have thought 
any thing which might be reported of him, 
would have injured his character as little 
as the story which so greatly annoyed 
Lord Keeper Guildford, that he had rid- 
dlen a rhinoceros. He may ride a rhinoce- 
ros, and though every body would stare, no 
one would wonder. But no in- 
quiry concerning him when I was abroad, 
becauseI felt no curiosity, I heard ndthing, 
ik teal had nothing to repeat. When I spoke 
of woriders to my friends and acquaintance 
on my return, it was of the flying-tree at 
Alpuacht, and the eleven thousand virgins 
at Cologne—not of Lord Byron. I nah 
for no staler subject than St Ursula. 

Once, and only once, in connexion with 
Switzerland, I have alluded to his Lord- 
ship; and, as the passage was curtailed in 
the press, I take this opportunity of resto- 
ring it. In the Quarterly Review, speak- 
ing incidentally of ne J » I said, 
“ it was. the scene where B ron's 
Manfred met the devil and bullied 
though the devil must have won his cause 
before any tribunal in this world, or the 
hext, if he had not pleaded more feebly for 
himself, than his. advocate, in a cause of 
canonization, ever for him.” 

Riek regard to the * others,”” whom his 

octamer accuses me of calumniating, I 

alludes to a party of his friends, 
veo names I found written in the Al- 
bum, at Mont-Auvert, with an avowal of 
Atheism annexed, in Greek, and an indig- 
haut comment, in the same language, 
derneath it. Those names, with bhot ar pag 
al and the comment, I transcribed in my 
note-book, and hoy of cow 
on my return.'* If I had pub 


Lord Byron's Three New Tragedies. 


MR SOUTHEY’S REPLY TO LORD BYROM. ~~ 


u 
—_ pap ron spirit discern’ — fies 
in > contusnelies, eae = fo ” 
B. Teesas, 
But I am accustomed to such things ; and, 
so far from irritating me ate the enemies 
who use such weapons, that, when T hear 
of their attacks, it is some satisfaction’ to 
think they have thus employed the malig- 
nity which must have been employed sorne- 
where, and could par Bays Ba cies 
st an nw it i 
pa or vase logs. T 5 Roveies 
venomous in purpose, is in effect, 
while it is biting at the file. It is seldom, 
indeed, that I waste ‘a word, or a 
upon those who. are. perpetually 
me. But abhorring, as I do, the'p 
ties which disgrace our current literature, 
and ayérse from controversy as I am, both 
by principle and inclination, I make. no 
ession of non-resistance. 


for the whip and the branding-iron, it has 
been both seen and feltthat I'can inflict them. 

yron’s exacerbation is 
evidently produced by an infliction of ‘this 
kind—not by hearsay reports of my con+ 
versation, four years ago, transmitted him 
from England. The cause may be found 
in certain remarks upon the Satanic school 
of poetry, contained in m to the 
Vision of Judgment. would it, be 
for Lord Byron if he could a ek 


y deserved. The. Reviewer, 
indeed, with that honourable ew Pd 
which his criticisms are so peculiarly dis, 
tinguished, suppr the remarks them- 
selves, has imputed em wholly to envy 
on my part. pone eee ioe 
on's fuller for emg . 1 believe he was 

u incapable 
eae we Reae ogi th A 
and, as I have never 
pose, in any instance, his pitiful 
[emct, T cna bine Roving, tx Ge 
stript it bare himself, and exhibited it in 
its bald, naked, and deformity. 
Lord Byron, like his encomiast, has_not 
yentured to bring the matter of those ani- 
spetnereions nh Wet He conceals the 
fact, that th 
thors of o = 
against men. w. not content indulg: 
ing their own vices, labour to make others 
the slaves of sensuality, like themselves— 


evant orn wa rare a een 








I have never sent into the world a 
which I did not dare affix my 
or which I feared to claim in a 
justice, if it were pirated by a 
knavish" bookseller.—_I have never manu- 
factured furniture for the brothel. None 
of these things have I done ; none of the 


ay 


foul work by which literature is perverted, 


Of the work which I have done, ithe: 
comes me not here to speak, save Only ‘as 
relates to the Satanic School, and ‘ts Cory- 

heus, the author of Don Juan. T Tiave 

id up that school to public detestation, 
as enemies to the religion, the i 
and the domestic morals of the countrys-J 
have given them a designation to which 
their founder and leader answers. Thaye 
sent a stone from my sling which, has smit- 
ten their Goliah in the forehead. I have 
fastened his name upon the gibbet, for re. 
proach and ignominy, as long as it shall 
endure.—'T'ake it down who can ! 

One word of advice to Lord Byron be. 
fore I conclude.—When he attacks me 
again, let it be in rhyme. For one who 
has so little command of himself, it will 
be a great advantage that his temper 
should be obliged to keep tune, And while 
he may still indulge in the same rankness 
and virulence of insult, the metre will, in 
some degree, seem to lessen its vulgarity. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Keswick, January 5, 1822. 





VALERIUS-——~A ROMAN STORY.* 


’ Tae novel of Valerius, is the story 
of a sojourn in Rome, during a portion 
of the reign of Trajan. e present 
Popularity of novels, was probably the 
's inducement to exert, on a fic- 

titious tale, the powers and the lite- 
rature which might have distinguished 
him as the historian of a period among 
the most eventful, interesting, and 
magnificent of all history.. Yet, with 
a great example before him, he has 
not followed it implicitly; he may 
have been a worship he is not a 
slave. The multitude have trod with 
feeble frequency in the track le- 
velled by the triumph of the Scottish 
Novellist. The writer of Valerius has 
trod fresh ground, and turned away 
from the common illustration of life, 
bem his own shores, to the remote 
d record of manners among 

‘ 7 people of the Old World. 


te per done with force and with 


has 
fidelity ; and the reader of Valerius will 
find himselfled on through the public 
and private habits of Rome, with the 

of romance, and the vigour of 
history: Works.of this kind have been 
not unusual in Germany, but they 
‘have either wandered into t 


living honour to fiction, and they went 
down to the common oblivion of wse- 
less industry. 

Valerius is the son of a Roman offi- 
cer, settled in the Roman colony in 
Britain, near, what is now, Wi 
ter. His father had died, and, left him 
to the tutelage of his mother, who ex- 
ercises her trust as becomes a Roman 
matron. But a lawsuit for a rich in- 
heritance, compels the i ‘Briton 
to leave “‘his woodland, ugh which 
the enormous deer stalked undistatb- 
ed, except by the adder of thé gr 
or the me fly of the thicket, 
little patches of corn and meadow. 
boriously rescued from. the. domain of 
the wild beast, and the scattered ham- 
lets of his own valley,” for the crowd, 
the vices, and the go ess of 
Rome. He bids farewell to his mo- 
ther with filial tenderness, -and with 
something like an anticipation, ‘on 
her part, of its being a last® L 
With his, spirits confused “between 
the ardour of novelty and the’ tne- 
lancholy of, parting, be looks.’ 
on his:, paternal. roof, . . 
Te ee ed a 

e voyage is briefly aa 
thor aaa of giving it a: higher 

reluctant to 


d interest, but probably was: 


era 
ings that gle Ilo and 


retard the more important aarrative, 
to be created on the soil of Italy. Yet 
the first voyage of an accom 


and vivid mind, an ae be 
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astonished at the ‘arst ‘Gieplays of of Ro- 
man architectural magnificence ; leaves 
his bark,—is driven about among the 


+, When'the heat of the sun was great- 
est, we pushed our bark into a littlecreek, 
where the boatmen rested themselves for a 
space from-their labours ; and we, along 
nama made an end of the pro- 
we'hiad brought along with us. Ha- 
as long as we deemed expedi- 
ae we resumed our seats on the vessel ; 
but the fervour of the atmosphere being 
much diminished, our pring bes no long- 
er upheld. By degrees the es of even- 
ing began to themselves over the 
east ; but we di apne ery ¥ for a long 
time ptevious to hi setting, by reason of 
lioes of the trees, and their imper 


= 


reached the chief seat of 


On, ‘however, ‘we still, 

the huge bulicof the there of 

rose. ee Ttwas 
there that we ran our bark, into the shore, 
not far from the little; ——. 
you ascend. the. 


the Island and the Temple of geulepies. 


bringing 

out our b I stood for a little space 
by myself, in silence, on the elevated quay. 
Below me lay the beck, in which Bote and 
Set nigeckeaeeeae nom 

alone, I might almos 
the greatest city of ahaalt a 
whose inhabitants I have tere on 
know, conversed with. Up anddown, where- 
RF Rem a 
spot in the river, ans man ge we 
yo - hich I nd ad 

purposes, to w; was equally a stran- 
ger- Here a long tier of reflected radiance 
bespoke, it may be, the vicinity, of some 
splendid portico—of palace, or. 
bath, or theatre ; ay inne te ade 
blaze of burn indicated ag 
of artizans, resledy a it seme 
rying their til into the bosons of the 


Between—some small si 
lustre, betrayed, perhaps, 
solitary student, or the sober 


family, assembled roe 
the hearth of theirown modest lares.. Behold 
me, then, said I, in the capital of the 
Alas! were I to be swallowed up this mo- 
ment in the waves of Tiber, not one.of all 


. { iki 
the glories of the I 
are introduced to one 


ite living ches 
racters, Licinius, the pleader, to whom 
the conduct of the lawsuit had been 
entrusted. d 


<T found hi 


penetrate it Pa 


bo) ib tahun leghtachbeeiug- deabede, 


“far out upon the stream, and we glided for su 


_ sole Thinutes in silence beneath the influ- 


etice of; the venerable rampart. Through i 


a forest of triremes, galleys, and all sorts 
of craft, we then shot on to the bridge—be- 


deed a very mild and amiable young man, 











96 Valerius. 


much as the fiery and energetic jogno- 
dic beaten sheen quite bald, abthcheh 
was 

Ghesdarkaces of the choce curls behind testi. 
fied that was not the cause of this de- 

ity. His eyes were black and rapid, 
and eye-brows vibrated upwards and 
downwards in a remarkable manner, not 


conversation was quick and fervid, and his 
gestures vehement as he spake; it being 
spranent, that, from restlessness and vanity 
disposition, he was continually exerci- 
po a needless measure of mental activity 
anxiety. Not satisfied with his own 
more than sufficient richness of ideas, no 
thought could be expressed by any other 


= which he did not immediately seize 
his own, and explain, even to him b 
whom it had been first suggested, wii 
much fluency and earnestness of illustra- 
tion. On the other hand, the hired philo- 


ner, restraining every salient movement of 
be own mind, and watching, with the gra- 
of a Numa, the glancing eyes and sha 

features of his patron. A roll of yellow 
ent graced the left hand of this deal- 
er in wisdom, while the other was employ- 
ed in selecting from the table such articles 
as were most agreeable to his palate. Li- 
¢inius, although meagre in person, and at 
that time with long declamation, 
seemed to live in such a state of intellectual 
excitement, that he thought little either 
of eating or drinking ; therefore, the vene- 
stoic, resigning for the most part his 
share of the conversation, amused himself, 
in exchange, with the more trivial gratifi- 
ions abandoned to him by the er, 
or, if one might draw any conclusion from 
the rosiness of his complexion, and the port- 
Hines of hiis whole figure, was this the first 
on which he had exercised that 
tr Partly fatigued by my 

y confounded by ti 
and heard, and was now seeing 

yself 


and 

time to time to taste of the fine old Chian 

of Licinius ; a huge of which, that 

stood on the board, y rose light in my 
nd, by reason of the eager, 

} le uent familiarities of the disciple of 


: 


The improved taste in description is 
among the most remarkable and ad- 


aye changes of modern writing. 
The le ot handling was abso- 
imtolerable. A building was 


as the detail was drewn up by 





its own bricklayer, and # De as 
by the tiller of the ground. Mre‘Rad- 

iffe’s fine poetic pencil was wasted in 
a id and general ——— ; all 
her descriptions wore the same fea. 
tures, and all their features: were obs 
scured by the same lavish and absorbs 
ing — She looked ‘qn. sea and 
mountain, forest and valley, through 
the same Claude Lorraine glass. Late 
ter times have taught better concep- 
tions ; the distinct and the picturesque 
how supersede the graceless and the 
confused. We have already given a 
sketch of this writer’s powers in night- 
os we now give, yet less for the 
sake of contrast than of itsownstrength, 
reality and beauty, his day-light view 
of Rome. 

*¢ Licinius then shewed me the way to 
my sleeping-room, to which I was glad.to 
retire, being in fact quite worn out-by)the 
number of objects which had that day task- 
ed my sight. My sleep was sound and 
sweet ; nevertheless, when the morning be- 
gan to dawn, I was awakened by the first 
glimmerings of light, and found that my 
thoughts became at once too busy to admit 
of a return to slumber. I therefore arose, 
and went to walk in an open gallery, with 
which my chamber was connected. This 
gallery commanded a prospect of a great 
part of the city, which at that hour appear- 
ed no less tranquil than stately, nothing 
being in motion except a few small boats 
gliding here and there upon the river. Nei- 
ther as yet had any smoke — to dark. 
en the atmosphere ; so that all things were 
seen in a serene and steady Zt, sha- 
dows falling broadly westward:over streets 
and squares—but pillars, andqierticoes, and 
obelisks, and arches, rising up every where 
with unsullied and undistur i 
gence, into the bright air of the morning. 
The numerous poplars andalders, and other 
lofty trees of the gardens, also, seemed te 
be rejoicing in Soles of dew and silence ; 
so fresh and cheerful was the intermixture 
of their green branches among the surround- 
ing piles of white and yellow marble. Near 
at hand, over the groves of the Philoclean 
Mansion, I could see the kingly dome of 
the Pantheon, all burnished with living gold 
—and the proud colonnades of the Flami- 
nian Cireus, loaded with armies of brazen 
statues. Between these and the river, the 
theatres of Pompey and Marcellus, and I 
know not howmany beautiful temples, were 
visible, each surpassing the other in chaste 
and solemn splendour. Across a more 
crowded region, to the westward, my eye 
ascended to the Capitol, there te be lost 
among the central magnificence of the Mis- 
tress of the World ; while, still further re- 
moved from me, (although less elevated in 
natural situation), the gorgeous mansion of 
the was seen, lifted ups like some 
new and separate city, upon its enormous 


[daw 
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fabric of arcades, high over all the remains 
of that forest of elms and syeamores, by. 
which Nero had once dared to replace the 
uphoused tenants.of the Palatme. Behind 


me, the Flavian Amphi e, the newest 
and the most majestic of all Roman edi- 
fices, detained the eye for a space frum all 
that lay it—the whole splendid 
mass, namely, of the Esquiline—and those 
innumerable aqueducts which lie stretched 
out, arch after arch, and pillar after pillar, 
quite over the peopled champaign to the 
v idge of the mountains. But why 
should I vairily.essay to give to you, by 
cold. ena dooms iption, any idea of the 
peerless prospect that every where sur- 
rounded me! Lost amidst the pomp of 
this unimagined human greatness, I was 
glad to rest my sight, ever and anon, upon 
the cool waters of old Tiber, in whose face 
nothing of all this was truly depicted, ex- 
cept the serene and cloudless beauty of that 
Italian sky ; temple and tower, and every 
monument of art, being mellowed down in- 
to a softer and more tolerable grandeur.” 
‘There is a love story even in this 
ane of the novel, and Valerius 
is made the confidant of young Sextus, 
whom he accompanies to the Forum. 
The pleadings in this celebrated place 
have strohg attraction for the new cu- 


riosity of the stranger. Licinius dis- 
plays all his powers ; is impassioned, 
touching, sarcastic ; and Valerius re- 


ceives, for the first time, the full con- 
viction of the supremacy of eloquence. 
His feelings suggest some striking ob- 
servations’on the means and objects of 
this noble stcomplishment. But his 
com Z a deeper interest at 
stake than #8 to be found in the peri- 
odsiof the orator, and he draws Vale- 
ritisaway to the Suburban Villa, where 
“ siviles’ his lady and his love.” 

“A sharp Walk of about an hourand a half 
brought us within sight of the Suburban of 
Capitol: A lofty wall protected the fields 
of this retirement from the intrusive eyes 
of passengers on the public road, over whose 
summit nothing could be discovered but 
the tall green boughs of planes and syca- 
mores waving to and fro in the gentle agi- 
tation of the western breeze. e entered 
by a small side-door, andimmediately found 
ourselves, as if by some magical delusion, 
trans from the glare of a R0man high- 
way, and the hum of menj‘ffito the depth 
and silence of some primey No 
nicely trimmed path conthietéd our feet 
through the mazes of this venerable place. 
Every thing had at least the ce of 
being left as nature had formed it. The tall 
pera y= OS ee ea 
untaught ivy was seen spreading its car 
tresses from tree to tree 3 the fawn 


owl screamed on'the pine top. By degrees, 


Valerius. oF 


length, ever an open space of lawn, we per- 
ceived the sinsple but. unt porch of en- 
trance, and the line of that ex- 
tended all al front of the building. 
We Ege a oy the porch, and across a 
paved court, in which a fountain was play. 
ing, into the great hall, the windows of 
which commanded all. the other'side of the 
place—a most noble prospect of elaborate 
gardens gradually rising intoshady hills, and 
lost in a distance role at wnagy oa: wood. 
Here a freedman att us, who inform- 
ed us that Capito had retired from the house 
into a sequestrated part of the grounds with 
some friends from the city ;. but that if we 
chose we could easily join him there. We 
assented, and, following his guidance, ere 
long traversed no narrow space of luxuriant 
cultivation. From one perfumed terrace 
we descended to another ; till, having at last 
reached a certain green and mossy walk, 
darkened all its length by a natural arching 
of vines and mulberries, the freedman point- 
ed to a statue at the further end of it, and 
told us it stood over against the entrance 
of his master’s summer-house. When we 
reached the statue, however, we could not 
at first perceive any traces of a summer- 
house. The shaded avenue terminated in 
face of a precipitous rock, from which there 
fell a small stream that was received beneath 
in a massive basin, where its waters foamed 
into spray without tran ing the mar- 
gin. A thousand delicious plants and far- 
sought flowers clustered around the base of 
the rock and the brink of the fountain, and 
the humming of innumerable bees mingled 
with the whispers of the stream. Westood 
for a moment uncertain whether we should. 
move on or retire, when we heard some one 
calling to us from the cencre of the rock 3. 
and presently, passing to the other side of 
the basin, descried, between the rock and the, 
falling water, a low entranceinto what seem-. 
ed to be a naturalcave or grotto. We stoope. 
ed, and passingitsthreshold found ourselves. 
within one of the most luxuriousretirements, 
that was ever haunted by the foot of Dryads, 
A sparry roof hung like a canopy of gems 
and crystals over a group of sculp 
Nymphs and Fawns, which were placed. 
on a rustic pedestal within a circular bath,, 
shaped out of the living stone. Around the 
edge of the waveless von Sieh eenerity 
in this recess, were 

i bh oe oe eon ee ge 
pito was ing with his friends. He re-- 
oun Pemee | with the warmest kindness, 
and me with distinguished politeness, intre., 
ducing us both to hisca ions, who were 
three in number—all of them, like 
advanced in years, and two of them wear- 
ing long beatds, though their demeanour 
was destitute of any thing like the afféét 
ed stateliness of our friend Xerophrastes« 
These two, as our host informed us, were 
Gteeks and Rhetoricians—tlie thitd, a Pa- 











98 
hineatl to the peri of philosophy, aan 
to . , 
the pleasures of a literary retirement.’’ 

The Briton here first sees the 
arbiter of his fate. : 
“ We advanced to meet the youngladies, 
who were walking slowly down the avenue, 
and their uncles having tenderly saluted 
them, soon tedus totheir notice. Sex- 
tus bl deeply when he found himself 
introduced to Sempronia, while, in hersmile, 
although she looked at him, as if to say she 
had neverseen him before, I thought I could 
detect a certain half-su ' ion 
5 BO babi ot Sap 
cheeks at the same time being not entirely 
unmoved. She was, indeed, a very lovely 
gitl, and in looking on her light dancing 
play of ance Be coro I could ba 

sympathize wi é young raptures of m 
. Her dress at gers. fr eo net off her 
charms to the utmost advantage, for the 


ori + cabelas ine robe, although it 
asi wor thetnagh< tcerehos Shomray ty 
nary complexion, served to heighten 
the delicious brillancy of hers. A veil, of 
the same substance and colour, was richly 
embroidered _all over with flowers of silver 
. tissue, and fell in flowing well nigh 
down to her knees. Her hair + der ore 
entirely concealed by this of ) 
pir braid of the brighest nut-brown 
was visible low down on her polished fore- 
head. Her eyes were black as jet, and full, 
as I have already hinted, of a nymph-like 
or Arcadian vivacity—altogether, indeed, 
she was such a creature as the 
rook em bine havé'been ashamed to shelter 
the most luxurious of its bowers. 


gravity, and attired 
with a vestal simplicity in the old Roman 
tunic, and cloak of white cloch—it is possi- 
ble that most men might have regarded her 
than the other ; butfor my part, I found 
the more the longer I 
it. rebaien cc why ton 
i her black hair, was 
pelea tty sae, eal 
there in so b like the 
of ing. ! I smile at my- 
TI take notice of such trifles, 
ing the first time I ever gazed on 


if 


tt 


rl 


! 


Valerius. 





Cam: 
man widow, with whom Valerius and, 


his friends sup. #7 
On his return from the luxurious: 
supper of ao handsome and opulent 
entertainer, his Pretorian companion; 
Sabinus, visits the prison of an old’ 
Christian convert, who is to be expo." 
sed next day in the bloody, sports of 
the Amphitheatre. Valerius attends. 
him to the dungeon, and is overwhelme., 
ed with surprise at the discovery that, 
Athanasia has visited the.old man, and, 
prayed with him. This.clears 
m of that embarrassed 
whi made all her movements so» 
inexplicable to the lover's eye. She is’ 
a concealed Christian. Her zeal, her 
feminine fear, and her divine courage,’ 
impress her countenance with lex- 
ing and powerful emotion. He récog=" 
nizes her at the dungeon-gate, and ex~. 
cited by the resistless mine which... 
he cannot define, visits the old mar, 
tyr. He finds him resigned and reson) 
lute, qopee to die, and rejoicing, 
that his death is for Christianity. Ope 
by awe, pity, and wonder, Vae. 
ius returns, and sees that the night: 
has passed away in the cell— 

“T had a pretty accurate mary 3 
the way from that grand edifiee® to’ 
—_ of os. _ therefore moved 
wards it immediately, intending’ to” 
straight down from hands ane tab Saleh 
oe when I came close to the'Aith_” 
phitheatre, I found that,'surtetided on‘all’ 
sides by a city of sleep arid? silence, that’ 
region was already filled with’all thanner 
of noise and tumult, in conséqnence of the 
eeu which had began to’ be tnade 
or the of the sneceeding day. 
The east was just beginning to be' st . 
with the first faint blushes of ing . 
the torches and innumerable lanterns, 
hands of the different workmen and # 
cers employed there, threw mofe light than’ 
was sufficient to give me an idewof all that 
was going forwards. On one sid] the whole 
way was up with a couritléss throng 
of wi $ the conductors of ‘which, ‘al- 
most all of them Ethiopians and Numidi- 
ans, were lashing each other’s-horses, and 
exchanging, in their barbargys, tongues, 
violent outcries of, I doubt more: 
barous wrath and execration, 
ful bellowings that resounded & 
the waggons, which happened 
motion amidst the choukitig hrong, jit 
mated that savage beasts wér@Confin 
within them ; and when’I had 







this, and then regarded the prodigipugatyl= 
titude of the waggons, I cannot 
horror came over me at thinking 


sights, and how lavish in cruel be- 

come the favourite pastimes of the 

refined of peoples. . L 
4 
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put then what tog r afose ‘among some 
o nomeandaiie had overheard m 1 
terrogation $ cra mene = ra 
were thrown’ me’ by the naked ne 
who sate gritining in the toreh-light, 
! Then one or 


could not away with the strong sickly smell 
of some of the beasts that were carried there, 
for they would prance, and caper, and rear 
end; and snort as if panic-struck, and dart 
ves towards the other ‘side; while 
saupehdee Gden dus thrown off in the 
midst of the tumult, and others, with fierce 


perennial compelled the frightened or 
animals to endure the thing they 


sbhoreed—ia their weath and.prie fareing 
them even nearer than was necessary to the 
‘Jn another , this 
pile of carts horses was 
Goahguiath by torenerlgasn hoatostaie 
» thrust high up into the air, some 

of i the lithe trunks lash- 
ing beating (for too, as you have 
heard, would rather dic than anu? i in the 
breath of these. monsters of the woods,) 
whe the tiara’d heads of their leaders would 
seen tossed to and fro by the contortions 

of thoee high’ necks, whereon for the most 


t 


But an exhibition of more fearful 
interest follows. He is taken in Ru- 
bellia’s chariot to the Amphitheatre, 
the Coliseum ; that plaee in which the 
opulence, and the 

ts of _Heathenism, seem to have 
met in one unequalled consunimation. 
very eloquent, pictu- 
resque, and stab teenatl The author 
treads ground, and he 
re a learned and manly step. 


old. me, therefore, in. the midst of 
and seated, un- 






; the lordly senators, 


der the-wing-of ae in one 
of ‘the best bre of 
benches ‘set papher wlio, 
company, aA : 
silence i in the place ae te ieee oe 
and seated ourselves, because 


ind Just bee, sade ha the, 
ee ee ee vate 
; day was appointed to commence, were about 
to enter the arena, and shew them- 
selves in order to the people. Lap scale 
ever, they had \not eome forth 

place of concealment to which so many of 
their number were, of necessity. destined 
never to return ; Sy Ghat ¥ hed Ware’ bo 


. eollect my thoughts, and to survey for a 


moment, without disturbance, the e mighty 
and most motley multitude, piled above, 
below, and on every sidé around me, from’ 
ie rpg ery silken enna. 
along the parapet 

impenetrable mass of plebeian Set hile w whic 
skirted the horizon, above the topmost Ww, 
of the Amphitheatre itself, Such was tl 
enormous crowd of human 
low, assembled therein, that when any mo-° 
tion went through their assem Me the noise 
of their rising up or sitting down could” 
be likened to Be 2h except, , the 
far-off sullen roaring of the illimitable sea, ° 
orthe rushing of a great night-wind amongst 
the boughs of a forest. It was the first time | 
that I had ever seen a 





sembled together, within any fabric of hu- 
manerection; so that you cannot doubtthere 
was, in the scene before me, enough to im- , 
steals earn ps Accor ‘a8 
Fpeepe sangre ig tre fryer yiog 32 
less than eighty thousand human | 
(for such they told me was en 
capacity of the building,) ' net 
coher Such perce crs .owher 
regarded, without i er ! 
finite indefinable sense nas 
of all, when aa this, and 
sweep of such a ice‘as this, a 
cattleinted on ‘sides with every. circum- 
stance of ornament and splendour, befitti 
an everlasting monument of Roman victo- 
ries, the munificence of Roman princes, ahd 


the imperial lu 
Judge then, with what ns 
this was surveyed by me, who had but of 


been accustomed all my the 
among the most impressive mgm a 
tacles, the hgh ak le of. 
legionaries, 
wood, or awe-stru 

“ Trajan himself was vg of ba prone 
but in nowise, except from the ol fon the 
his'ivory chair, tobe 
other Consul that ‘sate’ over whet 
tall, nevertheless, and of’ surety very-ma- - 
jestic in ae @tave; sedate, and 





ind tht place 


ee among whom 
Rubellia pointed out many re- 
‘kable personages to my notice; as for 
tain Adrian, who afterwards became 
emperor ; PENT She eepice ® HP of WY 
courtly presence, and lively, agreeable as- 


pect ; and, above all, the historian Tacitus, . 


the the worthy son-in-law of our A la, in 
whose pale countenance I I.could 
easily recognize the depth, but sought in 
vain. to discover any traces of the sternness 
of bis genius. Of all the then proud names 
that were. whispered into my ear, could I 
recollect or repeat them now, .how few 
would awaken any interest in your minds ! 
Those, indeed, which I have mentioned, 
have an interest that will never die. Would 
that the greatest and the best of them all 
naan 
‘*¢ The proclamation being @ Se- 
ctpthins caste oo ak d of the 
teriiaias, cad dade aire 
as it seemed to me, mournfully, 
while the marched in with slow 
seen, man-——naked, except being girt 
Fag: Shaye sabe gb mgood 
ae pette 2 Tama pasties and heving- 
pee em adh sword suspended by a cord 
his neck ey marched, as I have 
prnsasen and i ¥; so that the whole 
sve ful euro conten late the 
pe gt She tiengined & ; while om were, 
be skilled 

in the busine of the 


a 

pe gags on such a8 they 
tobe victorious, and ee 
wages eonersing thar chen of srs 
as much unconcern as if they had been 
ot latex fens Ue irrational animals, 
or J Say, 80, He.00; RY 

ieces 


The wide diversity of Sina ant fea- 


Side be lara 
Be ele whose 
nerved in the eee 
ry rage ealagaany $ thick 
strong hair was congealed and on 


“but not. to the .arena : 


out somefeelings of more peeuliar 

two or three gaunt este eonvehesnioeia 
and shoulders bore uncouth marks of blue 
and purple, so vivid im ‘the tints, that B 
thought many months could not have elaps 
sed since they must have been ae 
in wild freedom along the native ridgés 
some Silurian or Caledonian forest. As’ 
they moved around the arena, some of these 
men were saluted by the whole multitude 
with noisy acelamations, in token, I su ff 
posed, of the approbation wherewith the 
feats of some former festival had deserved: 
to be remembered. On the a of 
others, groans and hisses were frome 
some parts of the Amphitheatre, mixed with 
contending cheers and huzzas from others 
of the spectators. But by far the greater 
part were suffered to pass on in silence ;— 
this being in all likelihood the first—alas fi 
who. could tell whether it might net also’ber 
the. gd dhein chasing tins See 
exhibition ! 

‘> Their masters paired them shortly, and: 
in succession they began to make proof of 
their fatal skill, At first, Scythian wasi 
‘matched against Scythian—Greek against 
Greek — Ethiopian against Ethiopian — 
Spaniard Spaniard ; and I saw the 
sand dyed beneath their feet with blood 
streaming from the wounds of kindred 
hands. But these combats, although abun= 
dantly blocdy and terrible, were regarded 
only as preludes to the serious business of 
the day, which consisted of duels between - 
Europeans on the one side, and Africans: 
on the other; wherein it was the well-nigh’ 
intransgressible law of the Amphithestre,: 
that at least one owt of every pair of com- 
batants should die on the arena: before the 
eyes of the multitude. Instead of shrink~ 
ing from the more desperate brutalities of’ 
these latter conflicts, the almost certainty” 
of their fatal termination seemed only to: 
make the assembly gaze on them with # 
more intense curiosity, and a more inhu-' 
man measure of delight. Methinks I feeb 
as if it were but of yesterday, when,—sick- 
ened with the protracted terrors of a Gon» 
flict, that seemed as. if it were never to 
have an end, although both the-combatants: 
were alreagly covered all over with hideous 
gashes,—I at last bowed down my, head, 
and clasped my liands upon my eyes, to 
save them from the torture of gazing there- 
on farther: And I had scarce doneso, when 
Rubellia Jaid- her hand upon my elbow, 
whispering, ‘ Look, look, now look;’ in # 
voice of low steady impatience. 1 did look, 
No; it-was¢ 
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snale pion Nor did our-own remote §j mine 

ttheir representativesin thedead. fj sun 
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the beautiful features of that woman’s 
pyri ara ya seemed tome as 


rin 1 ee apes acle almost as fear- 
“4 ortds | hed june evened 
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with their eyes fixed, with equal earnest- 
ness, on the same spot. of horrors, taught 
me, even at the moment, to think with 
more. charity of that pityless gaze of one. 
<¢ At that instant all were silent, in the 
contemplation of the breathless strife ; inso- 
much, that a groan, the first that hail esca- 
ped from either of the combatants, although 
low and reluctant, and nerenegerneet 
sounded quite distinctly amidst the deep 
hush of the assembly, and being constrain- 
ad to turn mine eyes once more 
down , 1 beheld that, at length, one of 
the two had received the sword of his ad- 
versary quite through his body, and had 
sunk him upon the sand: A beauti- 
ful young man was he that had received 
fd apne ptcnpcr mreg 
i is neck ani WS 5 
fo alge wound was already visible 
wm his ing eye-lids, and: his lips were 
pale, as if ood had rushed from them 
to the untimely outlet. Nevertheless, the 
Moorish gladiator who ‘had. fought with 
him, had drawn forth again his weapon, 
and stood there awaiting in silence the de- 
cision of the multitude, whether at’ once to 
slay the defenceless youth, or to assist in 
removing him from the arena, if perchance 
the blood might, be stopped from flowing, 
and some hope of recovery even yet extend~ 
ed to him. -Hereupon arose, on the 
instant, a loud voice of contention ; and it 
seemed to me as if the wounded man re- 
garded the multitude with a proud, and 
withal contemptuous glance, being aware, 
without question, that he had executed all 
things 80 as-to deserve their compassion, 
but aware, moreover, that even had that 
been freely vouchsafed to him, it was too 
late for any hopeof safety. But the cruelty 
of theix faces, it may be, and the loudness 
of their .cries,..were & sorrow to him, and 
filled his dying breast with loathing. Whe- 
ther or net the haughtiness of his counte- 
nance had hdemobserved by them acne 2! 
ure, L-cannot.say ; but so it was, that 
Aons hs, tear weed oar Sh ghd tie c 
chance: of : ry, were silent, 
and the looking round, and seeing 
all the thumbs tarned downwards, (for that 
is, you: know, the signal of death!) was con- 
strained toirgive the sign, and forthwith 
the young man, receiving again without a 
struggle sword: of the Moor into: his 


ed bosom, breathed forth his life, and 
k fat aac a ai el 
it.” > - 


Valerius 


iby adie rg, ec na 


bY of his belief > andl'in cbederiitba of” 
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ex- 
‘is 
ight forward to-suffer.. He is of 
fer A aabecsigenree tater 39 dou 
man 1s > the questio’ ns of ‘his it 


secutors are answered ; 


his ancient services, ‘he is condemned © 
to: the ‘more ith by the 
sword of tlie “exedutioner. us, 
already half a convert, looks on this 
murder with the double abhorrence 
excited by humanity and religion ; 
and retires to give self up to me- 
ditations on the guilt of Heathenism, 
ay pow: of rama PrP: 
sleep is of strange ms, e 
om a gean with the sou 
the glare, the imperial’ presence, and 
the bloody combats. In acknowled- 
ging the strange and feverish interest, 
which he felt in the gladiatorship, he . 
touches on that mysterious question, 
the source of human interest, in those 
tertible trials which repel the eye b 
the extremes of human struggle, of, 
and agony. He seems to us to have 
aasigned the true principle, ‘though 
without sufficient limitations. He at- 
tributes this wild and stern arixiety to. 
the intense and common desire of man, 
to see how death is met by man. But, 
his position seems too general fortruth, 
There are multitudes to whom a gla- 


diatorial exhibition would be a sight 
of unequivog t and horror. 
Of’ the ;multi . Me yet wonld. 


throngese in our 
day, the majority would undoubtedly 
be of low and ruffian habits, with no’ 
deeper stimulus than brute curiosity. 
Our bear-baitings, cock-fights, and 


boxing-matches, the of our 
manners and our istracy, are 
crowded from no motive but the 


passions for novelty, for filling a rude 
mind with some occupation for the 
time, for debauchery and gambling, 
Here the interest is without 
the sympathy. 

But the position, that horror is ne- 
cessarily vanquished on those gccasions, 
is untenable. ‘The populace, who alone 
flock tovexecutions, ‘have in general’ 
but little horror to combat a great deal 
of the common inquisitiveness,- whic 
makes the vulgar and idle eager to see 
évery thing that is to be seen. An exe+ 
cution at Newgate, ‘and a city proces- 
sion to Blackfriar’s Bridge, ‘ate attend- 
ed by the same restless ‘and vagabond 

curiosity." - In remote districts, where 
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executions iemusgrsll msrnns 


at- 
tend in seriousness, in 
i Sel batten bs 
elty, the nove: . over a 
wides space of the sae and it 
with a more penetrating than 
.,,the horror. At a London execution, 
*, the habits of the populace are merely 
carried from the rel to the street ; 
and robbery, ribaldry, and blasphemy, 
ply at the foot of the scaffold. Vale- 
rius seems to think the desire to see 
of what Death is made, the superior 
and universal impulse. In our concep- 
tion, the horror is the universal im- 
pulse, overpowered only in peculiar 
stances arising from the state of the 
individual. The educated and humane 
turn away from panic executions, be- 
cause their sensibility is alive to the 
horror, and their education places them 
above the brute curiosity. But if any 
man, of whatever advantages of edu- 
cated humanity, were to be certain 
that he must die the death of a cul- 
peit, it is <speendh wpe a seen of 
‘Horror at the stru is dying pre- 
, would withhold him “from 
seeing how death was to be undergone. 
In this case, the personal sympathy 
would vanquish the horror. 


The Roman lookedjon the gladia- 
tor’s blood, urged by no lofty moral of 
the lot of human nature. He drank 
and gamed at it ; it was one of a course 


of amusements ; and if he preferred its 
te and fatal cruelty to them all, 
it was from the greater variety of the 
combat, its longer suspense, its display 
of noble forms, and daring vigour, and 
even from its effusion of blood, for man 
is by nature a savage. But with how 
different an interest must this combat 
have been witnessed by the gladiators 
looking through the bars of the arena, 
and waiting for the next summons. 
The crowds. and splendour of the Co- 
liseum must have been as air and emp- 
tiness before the eyes that watched the 
champions on the sand. With what 
su: ng anxiety must they have 
watched the gestures, the sleights of 
practice, the ways of evading giving the 
mortal blow, and when it was given, 
the boldest posture in which a Fadia. 
tor could fall, and triumph’‘as he fell. 
Medical books are a repulsive study 
to the generality, but there is no man 
who does not read the history of his 
own disease. 
Mankind fly from death-beds, but 
thereisnoman who would nothang over 


Valerius. 


[yaa 
that pat Gieapent, me syne f, anid. 
pain, 1 patient was dying of a dis. 
ease which was certainly to break down 
his own frame. The result seems to 
be, not that all mem have a love for 
sights of pain and peril,—because all 
men know that they must dié,—but 
that individual circumstances can over- 
power general horror. With Valerius, 
the anxiety ta see death is the rule, 
the horror the exception ; with us itis 
the contrary, 

The interest felt in the sorrows of 
tragedy is. another branch of this ex- 
citing question. But if the aceomplish.- 
ed and delicate are content to feel, it 
must be without the presence of hor« 
ror ; all objects of direct re 
must be expelled from the. temple 
where imagination is to offer its sa- 
crifice of tears. The deaths of the 
theatre are involved in every circum. 
stance of gorgeous and lofty interest, 
which ean hide the. actual 
pangs of dissolution. If the villain 
dies, our eyes are fixed upon the in. 
creased glory of justice, and the con. 
firmed perpetual security of the help. 
less, whom he would have undone. If 
the hero falls, his bier is surrounded 
and made illustrious by the spirits of 
honour, and courage, and patriotism ; 
the pain of the moment is overpaid by 
the gratitude of nations, and men are 
taught to covet his death for his im- 
mortality. We follow the ‘perils of 
kings and chieftains on thestage, where 
we can have no personal sympathy. 
But it is, because for the time we are 
unquestionably under the partial illu- 
sion that they are true characters. We 
feel for their distresses, not from our 
love to see distress, but from the com- 
passion which is a part of our nature; 
we trace their casualties with an an- 
xious eye, bécause we are naturall 
anxious to know that they have ane 
at last. This hope, that they will e+ 
cape, and triumph, is so universal, that 
the death of the innocent or the mag- 
nanimous always offends the imagina- 
tion. No glorious cloud of poetry co« 
vering their untimely graves, can make 
us forget that they and we have been 
wro 

Next day, Valerius is led by the 
opulent widow through some of the 
** sights” of Rome. She finally intro- 
duces him to the temple of Apollo. - 

** So saying, she pointed to the solemn 
Doric columns which sustain the portico 
of the famous Temple of Apollo Palatinus, 
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vbees toate lay far out upon the ‘marble 
bi as between those 








with slow steps within the vestibule of the 
Temple, and stood there for some space, 
enjoying in silence the soft breath of air 
that played around the flowing fountains 
of the God. en e airy hall 
of the interior itself received us ; and I saw 
the statue of Phoebus presiding, like a pil- 
lar of tender light, over the surrounding 
darkness of the vaulted place ; for, to the 
lofty shrine of the God of day, no light of 
day had access, and there lay only a small 
ing flame burning thin upon his altar ; 
but a dim and sweet radiance, like that of 
the stars in autumn, ‘was diffused all upon 
the statue, and the alfar, and the warlike 
trophies suspended on the inner recesses, 
from the sacred tree'of silver that stands in 
the centre,—amidst the trembling enamel- 
led leaves and: drooping boughs of which 
hung many lamps, after the shape and fa- 
shion. of pom out of every 
pom ate there flowed a separate gleam 
of that. soft light, s mysteriously 
through the tall stem o silver tree, from 
beneath the hollow floor of the Temple. 
s¢* Now, there was no one there when we 
first came into the place, but I had not half 
satisfied myself with contemplating its 
beauties, when there advanced from be- 
hind the statue of A a very majestic 
woman, arrayed in white, garments, 
and having a fillet of laurel leaves twined 
above her veil, where, parting on her fore- 
head, its folds began to fall downwards to- 
wards her girdle. Venerable and stately was 
her mien, but haughty, rather than serene, 
the of her countenance. Without 
once looking towards us, or the place where 
we stood, went up immediately to the 
altar, and began to busy herself in trim- 
ming the sacred fire, which, as I have said, 
exhibited only a lambent and fleeting flame 
upon its surface. But'when, with many 
kneelin and other ceremonies, she had ac- 
complished this service, the priest- 
ess of Apollo at length turned herself again, 
as if to depart into the secret place from 
whence she had come forth; and it was 
then that first, as it seemed, ob the 
presence of strangers, she stood still before 
the, altar, and r us attentively, 
ceoun to recognize the y Rubellia,;— 
























ondsoundiny and invited to come with the 
ee 
sambewmaemns 


hom, forthwith advaneing, she saluted 


US,, aie Sing on, my love—I haye trim- 
med. th on—I shall now be | 
able to Tisten to all your song ; but remem- 
ber, I pray you, that the precincts of ‘Phe- 
bus are not those of Pluto, and let not zou 
chaunt be of such funeral solemnity. 

some gay thing—we solitaries fin Yastadneel 
of depressing numbers.” 

<¢ 6 Dear aunt,’ replied she that had been 
thus addreseai, without, however, changing 
her attitude, ‘ you.must even. bear withmy 
numbers such as they are; for if you bid 
me sing only merry, strains, I am afraid 
neither voice nor fingers, may be able well 
to obey you.’ 

‘* These words were spoken in a low and 
melancholy voice; but guess with what 
interest I heard them, when IT ived 
that they proceeded from no other lips than 
those of Athanasia herself... Sextus also, on 
hearing them, knew well enough who she 
was that spokes but when he looked at me 
to signity: Ute 1 matoned to, the “= 

uuld say nothing to distur 


in her singi 
*°¢ Then ease yourself,’ said the priest- 
ess, laying O bis Sond’ iA chahdueha’s doll. 


ders ; ‘ ‘bas do alg, for I should fain have 
my maidens to hear something truly of your 
music.” 

‘¢ With that Athanasia again applied her 
fingers to the chords of the lyre, and stoop- 
ing over them, began to play some notes of 
prelude, less sorrowful than what we had 
at ‘first heard. 

‘* S.Ay, my dear says. the 
* there a an ar gl eon seang re 
old Delian chaunt.. Heavens! how many 
lordly. choirs my in Nt cpr 
unison! There area hundred h ape 
may be sung to it—give us w 
them pleases your fancy the best.’ 

‘©4 T will try,’ replied the maiden, ‘ to 
pon diye en rise 2 Bey he 
— If I remember me aright, you liked 

em.” 

‘*¢ Then boldly at once, yet gently, did 
her voice rush into the current of that old 
strain that you have heard so often ; but it 
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was then that I myself fer the first time 
heard it. 


o be moon, the moon tine, © nigh, 


«+ The moon is thine, and round her orb 
A thousand sweet stars minister, 
Whose twinkling rays dark wells absorb, 
And all the wide seas drink them far and 
‘near. ' 
** They kiss the wide sea, and swift smiles 
Ai pprennie hen rats cae 
And there is glory on the slumbering deep. 
*¢ Afar—Along the black hill’s side, 
t blithe of heart the wanderers go. 
that soft radiance, far and wide, 
Gleams on the winding streams and woods 


“ And, ly for the fragile bark, " 
green waves its is shorn 
When all the murmurs of Leng ‘ 
Cold sea lie calm’d beneath that gliding 


* Yet hail, ye glittering streaks, that lie 


The eastern mountain tops upon ! 


‘* Hail to the healing beam of day. 
That rousea every li i , 


And up 
sing. 

** And loathsome forms, that crept unseen 

Beneath the star-light faint and wan, 


Cower in their brakes the thorns between, ° 


Dreading that fervid eye, and its sure scan. 
“ Triumphant—W elcome life and light ; 
rocks and mountains, plain and sea! 


Sing 
Fearful, though lovely, was the night, 
Hail to more perfect beauty—hail to 


') TmEE I” 
We have hitherto abstained from 
quoting the in which the im- 


ression of Christianity is made on the 
s mind, The subject is too so- 
lemn for criticism ; but the interview 
ee ar A ge Ae ex- 
pectation o: om, is. of fer- 
vid and hallowed dignity. 
“< The child led me, therefore, into the 
joi chamber, t 
qeceatl ober ide of the selon at 
Snacnbh pele Sate: ws aatan.in, Wed ithe 
i had been sitting by his side, 


nasia, 

arose with him to receive me. She was 
dressed in a simple white tunic, her hair 
was braided in folds upon her fore- 


Valerius. 


head, her ten 
for tho, pelonees of her lip i anus 


that was just visible’ in her” 


something 

eyes, I should have said that her gravity 
When, how- 
exchanged ovr salutations, it 
po ey sr ner been ne~ 
cessary appearance of serenity ; 
for her voice trembled when she spoke to 
me,—yes, her voice trembled in every tone, 
and, as she stooped to caress my young 
guide, who had sate down by her feet ups 
on the ground, I saw the tear that had 
been gathering drop heavily, and lose itself 
among the bright clusters of the littledam. 
sel’s hair. ary 

‘¢ The girl,:in the meantime, i 
nothing of :Athanasia’s trouble, continu 
to play with a linnet which sate upon her 
finger, and to imitate, after her childish fa- 
shion, the notes of the bird. From time to 
time she turned round, as if to attract the 
nipeaeee to the beauty of her favourite, 
and lifted upwards her smiling eyes, the 
pure azure of which reflected the careless 
glee of innocence. But, at length, another 
and another drop fell full upon the cheeck 
of the damsel, and then she looked upwards 
more steadily; and, seeing that, in ‘truth, 
Athanasia wept, her own eyes began’ im. 
mediately te overflow with the ready tears 
of childhood. Athanasia pressed the girl to 
her bosom, and made one struggle more— 
but it would not do—for her heart was run- 
ning to the brim, and, at last, with one pass 
sionate sob, all the sluices gave way, and 
she was dissolved at once in a flood of 
ing. I took her unresisting hand, and imi- 
tated, as best I could, the language of ‘that 
consolation, which, alas! I had not togive. 
But it seemed as if my poor whispers 
served to increase the misery they 
meant to still. She stooped, and covered 
her face with her hands, and sobs and tears 
were mingled together, and the blood glow- 
ed red in her neck, in the deep agony of 
her lamentation. 

*¢ I. looked round, and saw that the old 
priest was moved at first scarcely less than 
myself by all this sorrowful sight: Yet 
the calmness of age deserted him not long, 
and aftera moment there remained noth 
on. his countenance, but the gravity ari 
the tenderness of compassion. He’ ardse 
from: his seat, and without saying a single 
word either to Athanasia or to mysélf, 
walked quietly towards the end of" the 
apartment, from which when he returned, 
after a brief space, there was an ancient vo- 
lume held open in his hand. Still, without 
addressing us, the old man resumed his seat, 
which was right over against the disconso- 
late maiden, and immediately, in a’ voice 
touched—and but touched—with tremour, 
he began to read aloud, in the Greek 4 
words which were then new, and 1 
have ever since been in a peculiar manner 
dear tome. You, my friends, know theh 
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well; and surely none are #0 bé found in the learned and the of the earth 
all the more beautiful than those have combined in this league against the 
sacred of 'the royal poet of the He- truth which they know not,—of which 
brews. aot i ; , . : The 
Mew ene “oer merges = poe ere ‘and then 
gained from every word as he ut- layi that 
tered it,—**God is our stiength: ee 
eR ator er lio gates 
ill not we e e gates 
earth be removed ; though the mountains : ila 
be carried into the midst of the sea ; i her ‘said‘A tha- 
— the waters thereof roar and nasia, the place, not 
be tro 3 the situation, in which Valerius might be 
be! the mountains shake with the it 


sw ° 

chaliboatiansatusnhaistibiomabastatte 
and gradually composing herself, looked 
through her tears upon the old man as he 


‘+ There is; a river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad: the city of God ; 

** The holy place of the tabernacles of 
the Most High ; 

*¢ Ged is.in the midst.of her. 

‘¢ She shall not be moved ; 

and that right 

early. } 


*«* The. heathen raged ; the kingdoms 
were moved; ' 

‘¢ He uttered his voice ; the earth melted. 

‘* The Lord of Hosts is: with us ; 

** The God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

‘* The bleod had mounted high in the 
countenance of Aurelius, and his voice had 
become strong and full,.ere he reached these 
last words of triumphant confidenee. The 
tears also had beem all dried up on the 
pale cheek of Athanasia ; and h her 
voice was not heard, I-saw that her lips 
moved fervently along with those ef the 
fervent priest. Even in me, who knew 
not well from whence ed, the 
words of the royal prophet produced I 
know not what of: buoyance and of emo- 
tion, and perhaps my lips, too, had involun- 
tarily essayed to follow them ; fer when he 
paused from his the old man tarned 
to me with a facefull of benignity, and said, 
‘ Yes, Valerius, it is even so er, Pin« 
dar, Agschyl 
blood ;,, but it is, such poetry as this that 
alone can sooth in sorrow, and: strengthen 
in the hour of tribulation. Your vain-glo- 
rious Greeks called: all men barbarians but 


of the chosen people of the race of Israel 
long, long years, ere ever the boasted me- 


opportunity of defence, the charge 
barity is heaped. upon. what they. are 
sed to call our superstition,—ho 


us-—these, indeed, can stir the: 


phs great-city 


’ many neither to 


impious songs we heard last night 
are studious only of working upon fears 
of the ignorant, and with dark 


Socrates vainly sought by all the i 

of reason. WISE tke of veh eur 
faint and mysterious anticipations would 
appear to have been shadowed forth in the 
sublime obscurity of the visions of Pla 
to. Here is that which, as that Mighty 
Martyr that died’ this very city hath 
said, innumerable prophets and kings 6f 
the old time desired’ to see; and’ yet saw’ 
not. Do nothing rashly, young man’; but 


it is possible, as you yourself well know, 
that this tay be the last unity I 
shall ever Have of spéakin; you ; and 


norant ; ant Oa if know. n- 
crease not, the sin shall be upon your head. - 
T clatge yout, ‘Vidirtus; ‘(he roee frat his 
seat as he spake,) I charge you, that when 
you return once more to your native island, 
you blot not out from your memory the 
things that you have seen and heard in this 
light and of’ darkness. Exa- 
mine—judge—ask aid, and aid shall not’ be’ 
refused you—but I charge you, as your sour 
is , I charge you once more, young 

precious soit fh cafelcssnede, nor 


' to reject in rashness. '’T take A thanasia to: 


; 


witness for te; that I have given you the 
warning that'is needful.” ” 


The concealments and sufférings of 


w wisely the early Christians; make a consider 
10 


death 
e. 


Valerius. Lin. 


girding up his 
in the square be- 


ree caine, 


-asiquiet without as-within. I the 


open window, and saw Cotilius 

far /bélow-in the miidst.df theprison-court ; 
thetorches all around—the horsemen drawn 
up in silence on either side—and a single 


soldier close behind him, resting ‘upon an 


unsheathed glittering sword, as in expecta- 
tion of the y omen 

‘¢ Sabinus, meantime, who sate.on horse. 
‘back immediately over against the prison. 
er, was stooping down and speaking’ with 
Silo; but ere I had looked for another 
moment, he dismissed the jailor, and I saw 
him nod ‘to the trumpeter, whe immedi- 
ately lifted his trampet to his mouth. Co- 
tilius shewed, by one rapid gesture, that 
he understood the meaning of the ned, and 
seemed to plant himself with more firm- 
ness > his feet, his eye all the while 
being fixed stedfastly upon the Centurion. 
The glare of the torches was:seistrong, ‘that 
I saw every thing as clearly as if the scene 
had passed at noon-day. I saw Cotilius’ 
keen blue eye as fierce as ever—I saw his 
lips pressed together steadily upon his teeth 
—lI saw that the blood was still fervid in 
his cheeks, for the complexion of this man 
‘was of the same bold and florid brightness 
so uncommon in Italy, which you ‘have 
seen in the pictares of Sylla, 
and even the blaze of the torches seemed to 
strive in vain to heighten its natural scarlet. 
The trumpet was,ias I have said, at the 


> 


“© Theeye of Cotilius obeyed the sum- 
mons more slowly than that of any other 
person who was present there—but at last it 
did obey it ; and he, and I, and all the rest, 
beheld Aurelius Felix, the Christian priest, 
standing at an open window, not far dis- 
tant.from that at which I myself was pla- 
ced ; and it was evident to all, that it was 
from the old man’s lips the voice had pro- 
eeeded. Cotilius him 
for a moment, and then resumed his former 

3 but the old man.called again more 

than before—‘ Cotilius, Cotilius !’ 
said he, and he stretched forth his fettered 
hand as he spake, and the sound of his voice 
was alike clear, earnest, and solemn—‘ Co- 
tilius ! I charge thee, look upon the hand 
‘was cast upon thy head. I charge thee, 
Dis vegines,epsachastngecayeicagies 

en, w 

rebel of Caesar, or.a martyr of Jesus ?—I 
charge thee, speak ere thy blood flows ;— 
and for thy soul’s sake, speak truly.’ 

“ Cotilius kept his eye upon the old man, 





TT wTewvw = a. 


the Praetorian whose - 


Valerius. 107 


but I gould not ob- 


_ At the gute-way, which pened a Hittle 


the expression of farther on into the gardens, we found the 


dis countenance. > bentep red og 
even the soldiers that i oun 
ae his answer—a sin 
passed over hi 
seers ho hinhdads 29 impatiently, , to 


e man blew, and 
arches were 


Se Ce PO TS 


ome; his office, and the headless trunk 


fell heavily upon the pavement. Instine- 

tively I turned me on * instant ro 
the bloody F Spear an Pes eye’ res’ 

again upon the couch: of Athanasia—but 

the vision of her, tranquillity. 

The dap with which the body of Cotilius 

the smooth stones of the court, 

reached the ear, and 

know with what swiftness thoughts 

chase ts in the wilderness of dreams. 

So it was that she started in her sleep, at 

pc mms when the mortal blow was 


sania continue to ond round 
the lovers, till, by the lenity of Tra- 
jan, and id the pe persevering friendship of 
the Pretorian Sabinus, they leave be- 
hind them the d deurs of 
the Imperial City, at embark for 
Britain.. Sabinus marries the widow, 


‘and Sextus, made port Age a young- 
e 


er and more gentle inhabits 


-Roman villa of Valetius. Before hé 


leaves Italy for ever, the Briton is wit- 
ness to the rejoicings on his friend’s 


“¢ He pointed through an ing among 
the ic tess on the rigtt hond, Saal we we 
perceived, indeed, at. some distance below 

us by us by the river side, innumerable symp- 
cent festivity. The great 

from end 


in portico, and all 
its ascent, stood 


were upon, the - 


us, and 


i toate ns a Baw heraianr 


for us with h 


appear in the nuptial celebration. Atha- 
nasia, for her part, threw over all her dress 
a Tong veil of white, for she alone durst not 
shew her face in the- precincts, where of 
right she was mistress. We then mounted 
the new steeds that had been 

dashing through the grove that 
edged the lawn, jdined the S8i01 
just at the moment when it 
front of the villa—and all the 
mour of shoutin cng, and ll the bording me 
lody of lutes and cymbals, saluted the first 
Fora of the curtained litter, in which 

e young Sempronia was borne in the 
midst of her attendant pomp of Becequm 
and chariots. 

‘* Conspicuous in front of all rode, in his 
lofty car, the Flamen of Jupiter, arrayed 
in his long purple aye 8 and Sone on his 

head the consecrated diadem. The priestess 
of Apollo, too, was there, surrou with 
all her damsels, ruling, 

with her own hand, 


wees and youths, advancing from the 

the Hymenezan. Far wt wide i 
nuts epee rose-buds were scattered 
the torch 


leaped from his 


throng 
ed the and the bride, 
pede ous" Bagh side apr 
gency strugeling, gover phe rhe wg 
Sabmus swelled the hymenzal cho- 
rus with his ever-cheerful voice ; while poor 
sp memry eh own unsaluted bride—she 
apart from the clamour, gazing 
through her row ws ioedetatay. be none her 


“We wether 3 to the blazing ball, 
till all the rest had entered it. -'The 





eeping natural tears deni gigi 
“fen di le bet bie bes free repoved 
us. 


ZEEEEE = 


” 


The extent of our quotations is the 
best evidence of our gratification id 
Tr tyle. he cadence of the prose i 
of style. e cadence is 
po a too measured ; it lias even 
a scriptural’ formality. —Octasional 

rases occur unusual to, at least, a 

thern ear, “Of a surety—so say- 
ing—a certain man—ere long—in a 
word—mine for my,” &e. 


Those blemishes are too trivial to be 
observed on, but as matters of simple 
alteration, The writer has shewnhig 
ly valuable acquirements, for the illus- 

+ tration ' ancient oye the ys 
é rs a easing form of gra ction ; 
Sian mes fs te ering he lng 
river side. ‘The two a His triumph is se- 
sitting at their oars—we bade aiien to the , 


Ea 
Hi 
a B 





NEW-YEARS'S DAY CONGRATULATIONS. 


Dear Pustic, 

Tuenre exists in the bosom of every parent, as you well know, a bond of natu- 
ral affection, which, while it acts as a corrective of all animosity towards his 
children, likewise operates as an incentive to a free.and unreserved communi- 
-cation of sentiment. Therefore, as you are quite aware of our regarding you 
with truly fatherly affection, it is to be expected that we sometimes descend 
from our lofty seat of magisterial authority, unbend ourselves before you, and, 
forgetting the formalities of wisdom, lay open those minutie of the heart ; 
which, of however little importance they may be of themselves, form a great 
part of the happiness or misery of every human being. 

Sure never Editor was more respected, or had greater cause for being con- 
tented with mankind in general than ourselves. Universally read at home, or 
nearly so,—translated into the continental languages—transported to America, 
pethaps to New South Wales—and the text book of either India—we are 
quite a citizen, and civilizer of the world, and perhaps a greater philanthropist 
than Mr Bennet himself. Contributions crowd in upon us from the four winds 
of heayen ; and we.can boast of being a favourite in almost every considerable 
wipaat seks dc odlan at a the reading public being there, 
we should 

But, notwi Sad tl hahaa, we have a small complaint to make, 
and it regards you, ee ote ty Does it neverrstrike you (with reyerence 
‘be it spoken,) that your overwhelming civility may not a little usurp the time, 
that would otherwise be dedicated to the promotion of science, and to the cause 
of loyalty and good hamour? But errors, which progeed from, excess of good- 
_ heartedness, we shall ever be the first'to pardon, and to pass over quietly. . Here 
ate we, on the 10th January ; ‘nor, since Christmas , have we beett slowed 
an hour's solitude in our study, of a single meal, save ‘ast, in our, domi- 
cile ; and, for a fortnight to come, we have partial engagements for every day, 





save one. Do not, wé bésdech you, mistake us for an alderman ; dnd recollect, 
that your mistaken kindness is only adding fuel to the firé of gout. Oh! at. 
tend we pray you. * * * ‘— 

We had just written thus far, when Griazy: taps at our dot —" Come in 
what do you want now ?” , 

“* Nothing at all,” answers Grizay, somewhat at Bg +i it is only this 
collection of letters, which Peter the postman handéd in. “They come to seven 
shillings and three pence.” 

* Seven devils and, three pence !” returned we vey unphilowophically, “we 
wish they may be worth half'as much. ‘There is the money,” said we, taking 
the silver from our black’ silk breeches’ pocket, and the three pehce from the 
chimney-piece. ‘ And shut the door after you, burd Grizzy.” , 

A rare collection, indead, thinks we to ourself, where the deuce have they all 
come from. Let us see, saith we, adjusting our spectacles, . _By. the powers this 
resembles the fist of: the “ laurel-honouring’ Laureate.” What was our plea- 
sure, surprise, and gratification, when, ‘oi’ breaking the seal, ‘we found our 
hopes realised, and read ad under. , 


fH seRisvE: 


KATAPAI, 2 caf +4 AKEKYPYONONEOT TAL theca AEI O¥E 
KEN ENANHZAN EFKA@IZOMENAI. 


I laid me down in melancholy mind; .. .»« ; 
My bosons:grief it foil’d me to gainsay ; 

Far U1 heard the nyurmours of the wind 
The ca roaring, and the w ts MY, 

And, in a little space, the agi 

Fell on me with an influence calm but deep. 


‘Methought that of a glorious mount I stray’d,.. 
And, ovopp th flag that nabl OR 
0 dL wil t nobly sway 
A monumental pillar huge and’ round, 
Raised to the manes of that naval star, 
‘Whose glory set.in blood at Trafalgar. 


win caieaacanne: acity lay, . fe 
‘and battlements wh Mh aj 
And ai domes, that to the day 9 
ass their! towering summits sent ; 
BL, sekediee whefe nobles made resort, 
Whe Riel ni Mary hl her vt 


~ Medigoat thet then T met « ttle Man ; 
; black eye, and ith. hair ; 
— Smile’ dark Given bristling ; 


Asad tr:tiee f¥onb dhe 6 boa beeper with Sinnahele. aie 
Soren peptide e legion elady 
_ A pert; precise, and: domineering squad, 


Fe “ Behold his cabbage laurel |” one vrelad | 
Aw iy te gt pp hcg 2206 


Telefe Deena whe might han rae 





New-Year'’s Day Congratulations. 
|. 2Nowrwas my: in vain ; they hobbled on- 


Short way, and then 


~ And, si 


A more beatic vision on me broke ; 


all to, smoke ; 


> 


‘The vision of a veil’d Man, Tipe in years, 
Sitting elate amid his oe tee . 


Me he beheld, admiring ing as he ought, 
Me, the philologist, i erty cy 


Whom Fame hath to her inner chamber brought, 
_And crown’d to consummate my labours hard ; 


Me, whom ail after 


must admire, 


For bold historic truth, and glowing lyre. 


Around that masked men, as I have said, 

te a great crowd of chosen spirits bright ; 
Destined the reign of loyalty to spread, 

_ . And cheer the:land with intellectual light ; 
No other Jegien might with that compare, 
Men of all arts and sciences were there. 


My nobly won supremacy they own’d, 


Own’d as they 


ought. to do ;, and, in return, 


gg ted brow with laurel chaplets crown’d, 
And 


I proph 


ling-in my bosom reverence burn 
ia alae :—they gladden’d all,’ 
As on each ‘head the benison’ 


id fall. 


But, chiefly, on that Veiled Man on high, 


Rested my 
I fix’d upon his ch 


t ; and, forward as I strode, 
my stedfast eye, 


An@ instant félt the workings of the god, 


Gashing bette my be; 
I condemn i’ 


foe 

low, 

In torture and toil . als 
There to burn, bake, and ‘boil 


To the regions 


Through all ages; while thou,” 


When I am no more, 
Shall wear on thy brow, __ 
If the King wishes so, ~ 
The laurels I wore. 

For, none can there be 

More worthy than thee 

To sit under that crown, 
That wreath of renown, 


Which has come down to me © 3 
From great Spenser aud Dryden; | 


And, of course, goes to thee, 
If the flesh you abide in. 
Whoe’er shall come forth 
inst Christopher North : 
Shall have death for his ts 
He shall look like a zany. 
ol weg tals om 7 u 
Long, mayst ‘ 
Over science-and aft si. *' 


May no arrow of pain =: ba 
Ever cons nit Wage iieidey disatlve 


May the wise ever look 


irations came, 
words of flame. 


As their master on thee, 
And each page of thy book 
Like a talisman be, 

To enlighten the land, 

And to link them in whole ; 
To nerve every hand, 

And to strengthen each soul ; 


’ .“"Phat Britain may nourish 
True loyalty’s fires ; 


And liberty flourish, _ 

In the land of our sires. 

May the gout, and the radical, 
Shun thee, and fly thee, 

And state quacks, and medical, 
Fear to come nigh thee !— 
And, may thy bright divan 
yb ay te: — 3. 

And oh, may their wit, 

For all fit, 

Never in the pan ! 

May each head be as clear 


baie of champaign, 
And dimness, and dulness ne’er 
“Trouble the brain ! 


ome they long take their doses, 
wag their smart ‘tongues 


At lofty Ambrose’s, 


Or gentle Bill Young's! 





082] _ Effasion of Friendship. iM 
_ May: and catarrhs mes Fs  anaiperermmam 

' and ; Sy pene Kee ai a like the onl 

~ And Sins tanta’ , For ever, and ever!!! 

- ‘Be ashamed to come near them ; ‘ 


Bravo! Laureate, L.L. D. and member of the Royal Spanish Academy. 
Let the paltry dogs bark as they will, but thou art a noble fellow ; and, even 
allowing the hexameters not to be in the best possible taste, there is not a poet 
living who would not jump, on being called to father the Thalaba, the Madoc, 
and the Roderic. Long for thee may the butt of sherry run sparkling ; may 
the laurel adorn thy living temples ; and may thy enemies find, that “ curses 
are like young chickens, they always come home to roost !”” 
| $0, laying thee aside, who is this that comes next? The hand-writing is 
truly very neat, and unauthor like. Let us see, said we, it bears the London 
post-mark. Crack goes the vermilion seal—another poem ! the initials T. C. 


What, can this be Campbell ? If so, why 60 diffident, as not write his name at 
large. 


EFFUSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


As, at the sun’s uprise, the shades of grey 
Shrink from the landscape’s breast, and melt away, 
Earth feels abroad a renovated glow, 

More bright her forests bend, her rivers flow, 
And, high i in air, wars other pipes are mute, 
Soars up the lark young morning to salute ; 
So, when the inte. ectual sun appears, 

The shadowy cloud of ignorance and fears 
Disperses momently ; and leaves the land, 
As by the wave of some enchanter’s wand, 
Reclaim’d from all the ills of earthly care, 

A second Eden, beautiful and fair ! 


Star of the Northern sky! whose glittering ray 
Streams like a host of suns, a milky wa 
What other planet rolls, whose power shine. 
Fades not to littleness, compared with thine ; 
What other glory can with thee compare, 
Like Saturn mighty, and like Venus fair! 


Hail to thee, North ! in vision’d bliss, I see 
Long years of happiness roll on to thee ; 
aus far peng y rr tyh gh Stone 
T t e mare 
Le} Se o'er | watt teen dep deep thy powers extend 
doa Tae ae aren ey, 
e quiver'd Hin eck’d in eous 
Mid ant forests, kindles as he the fends : 
The giant Patagonian to the sea 
Turns many a wistful look, and longs for thee ; 
While the dwarf’d Lai plander his sledge forsakes, 
The ashes of his heart ther rakes, . 
_And, by the dying ah fitful glow, 
Proclaizas the wisest of thy kind below. 


Unrivall’d North! when discord was abroad, 
Then did’st thou mount thy steed, and take the road; - 
By thee the plotting crew were overthrown, : 
And their dark omens on the breezes strown : 

To Time th must yield orga distant be the hour,— 
‘o t t's ar picid wer. 
dmiring pilgyims from all lan come, § + 
And, weaving lnel wrath adorn thy tomb. 





1g New-Year’s Day Congratalations. — Edan. 
Thanits to.theey Thomas, thow truly art one of the Scots: Worthies, and do- 
servest credit for thy Hberdlity in thus addressing us. You would, no doubt, 
liké “ Ye pugilists of England,” which has almost (we are mio égotists) as 
much lyrical animation’ as “ Ye Mariners of England ;” and which. evinces 
our t for your talents ;, in our making you our model in lyrical compo- 
sition. We heartily commiserate you, in observing that you have so much up- 
hifl work with the New Monthly. You had better give the Nympholept your 
thanks, and dismiss him ; and, I am sure you would find it, in every respect, 
imore heartsome, to be enrolled in our triumphant corps. But this.is only a 
hint ; and we do not like to press matters ; so you. need not, mention. this to 
Colbourn, unless you are thoroughly conyinced of its propriety... .);. . 
_ Lom Moore for # guinea! exclaimed we, as we broke open a third :packet. 
This is mindful now ; and it raises you in our estimation. Certainly, Tom, 
thou art a “ clever old fellow ;;’ and, though now and then radico-whiggish, 
still most of your compositions are much above “ Fudge.” 


EPISTLE TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 
Dear Kir, 


th lately I have been 
Inclined, I scarce know why, to roam, 
The visitant of many a scene, 
More evel than. at home ; 
Though I have trod I vales, 
With fruit and flowers for ever bright, 
Where daylight comes, ere moonlight fails, 
And nightingales enchant the night 
With the soft tone, which memory loves, 
By glittering streams and peony. groves. 
ough I the wine-clad hills of France 
ag pe altnane bounding heart ; 
ere, eve’ , peasan 
And vow to meet, though doom’d to part ; 
Yet roe not that the anearen 
Hath been.it¥ memory’s im : 
Ah, no! old boy, T often see 
Thy i form, in lith and limb, 
Stamped like the 
Before the shrine of Banquo’s 3 
And then, absorb’d for. season brief, 
Upon my outspread hand I lean, 
And think of many a dazzling leaf 
In Erin’s only ine! 
Think not, dear Kit, Lauerwinkel 
Did ee from. y aamigaghes 9 
eae 
Within phy oate pe foist his paper, 
aiteeemepleeatons 
, with cant. cut, - 
To pleaw the land’s malicious vermin. 
me, t, I love th as te 





- ¥022,"] ° TO the Veiled: tyson 


96 vessel Se Pai dy 
jer ston 


SE eo 


Farewell, old boy! on New- Year's day, 
In love, I write this hurried letter, 
~~ ~ the cough is now away, 
that the gnawing gout is better ; 
For . p long nile ore thou shine," 
The planet orthern sky, 
And Ebony’s =e Magazine 
To.all the wade of Ranops fly! 
Farewell, dear North! success to thee, 
wees peerless, restless, jocund fellow ; 
h thou hast caused my friends and me 
To ook a little bhue and yellow! 


- Good Heavens! all poetry together! said we, as the fourth epistle displayed 
its snowy square before us. We are acquainted, as we before took an oppor- 
tunity of letting the Public know, with three thousand versifiers, among whom 
are 1850 men of the greatest genius; but, in gratitude for this acknowledg- 
ment of our friendship, we never expected that we -were to be inundated with 
such a torrent of New-Year’s day compliments. But modesty ever has its own 
reward. Whether luckily or not, this one is short. ° 


TO THE VEILED MAGICIAN 


Nortu! many a time upon thy pic vey saan, 
Mid leafiness, I roam up 
When through white pe Ai Milo is is iattadie 
Brightness, and milk-maids kneel their pelle to fill, 
Beside the meek cow ruminant. I feel 
That thou hast beat and buffeted me about, 
- More than the cook-maid doth an old dish-clout ; 
Yet I must still admire thee ;—ribs of steel, 
Like Spenser’s man, are thine ; nie carest™ not 
For blows from soft Italian palins lik e mine. 
Since it must be s0, brightly mayst thou shine, 
And long. I came to curse, but I cannot ; 
Therefore, may thy bright fountain never fail, 
And Waeas s long-jerk’d feather o’er brad swale 


The hepdomadal hand! hear it; O Heavens} and believe, Q Earth! The 
Jupiter of the Olympus of Cockaigne has, instead of launching thunderbolts 
at us, as he has often threatefred, poured @ phial of nectar, in the shape of a 
sonnet, on our bald crown ; its kindly influence has extended itse]f even to the 
skirts of our robe ; and acted as a balsam, also to, the ball of our rheumatic toe 
itself. Well, this is kind, warmehearted, and just.as it should, be. When a 
wanderer returns from the error of his ways, and-volgnteers.a civil call, we 
know better than to slap the door in hig face. "Wohders will never cease ; 
and, for all that has happened. yet, there may leg Rimini and 
ourselves, something: ‘ like a how-d'ye-do+ boy: sort: of famili~ 
arity.” 

But we must get on ; for we do not deny, mg et 
like other folks, though we have no ambition’ that‘our F writings | be con- 
sidered as soporifics. Well do we know this Miltouie fst! We lo we req 





14. New-Year's Day Congratulations. [Jan. 
cognise the spell, that awakens in our minds the bold and majestic scenery of 
mountain solitudes, the wild forest, and the foaming cataract. Thy greetings 
are honourable to us, and are.valued as they deserve to be. The gratulation 
of one of the purest hearts, and one of the most sublime of British intellects, 
is surely worth more than a new farthing; and we say so, without dispa- 
ragement to that neat and sovereign-looking coin. Thanks to Wordsworth! 


TOKENS OF NATURAL AFFECTION, 


—— As from the lowly meadow ground, 
vith congregated vapours, dank and dense, 
——. a beauteous breaking-up takes place, 

When the sun rises ; and a mass of clouds, 
bey Sane at of half-transparent hue, 
n the t atmosphere evaporate, 

Leaving the meadow-ground all fresh and green, 
Beneath the morning dews ; so did the mass 
Of dark designers, and ill-boding men, 

before thee, Christopher, and leave 
Only the traces of their flight behind. 


Sequester’d, on a rural mount, I dwell 
—_ the hills ; listening, amid my walks, 
unders, stern Lodoar ! or noontide song 
OF amid the branches caraling 
Of lofty elm or beech tree toppling o’er 
Some rocky precipice ; and, with its boughs, 
wee a far-encircling coronal, 
fs lee hung in its leafy mass, 
ve the mirror of the silent. tarn, 
undisturbed waters sleep below.— 
—Or, haply, when the western heavens are tinged 
With orange margin pod om sauntering adown the dale 
rr solitude, the Jing A 
Of Eve tring star, ove. 
Of all rey galaxy.— 
Yet, though sequester’ from the world I dwell, 
Nursing in solitude the lofty thought 
Of poesy ; yet deem not, Christopher, 
That, to my musing soul, the busy world 
Is as an ocean, whose tremendous waves 
Damour I bene heron a not thou, 
t, venera t I forget 
My English birth-right ; that my bosom ne’er 
Mourns o’er my country’s sorrows ; and swells proud 
To think Sicha dk Gens 
Not utterly degenerate hath 
Basil tn uno theta each the 


ight sand bold peviciate thou hast past'a ; 
And, amid thy country’s great, 
Asal ew fee aud Le sodden sons, i. 
aoe memmingeente tate lour oor, 
Were Death, the skeleton, to tap to-night 
Openly I speak, and without e fear 
tradiction, that no greater head 
- Hath his scythe humbled, or his shaft laid low. 


Living aod life-like dilate, and nature’s debt ? 
ating snd a rig 
gh ead 
Flannel enwrapt, Ps. 





‘Tokens of Natural Affection. ~ 
My Lady Morgan's handsome compliment. 
Around thee, in huge piles, like drifted heaps 
Of snow piled up by: veering winds, are tomes, . 
Many uncut, with party-colour’d boards, 
And with elastic backs, so beautiful ! 
Written Maw living lustres of the land, 
Who toil for praise or profit—haply both.— 
There in thy parlour snug, with book in hand, 
Thou peerest through the pages, scanning out 
The worthy, and with most appropriate words, 
Telling the world so; while thy sentiments 
Are noted by a clerk, a sharp-eyed lad, 
With dexterous quill, who wondering looks at thee, 
Wondering from whence thy boundless knowledge flows ; 
And noting what thou bidd'st him on his sheet,— 
Sheet of white paper, furrow’d o’er with lines 
Of sable manuscript, straightway to be sent 
To printing-office, where the devils reside, 
Compositors, and men with paper caps ;— 
Then, in a novel garb, whereon the face 
Of Scotland’s sage looks glorious in old age, 
Borne on the wing of mails, and carriers’ carts, 
To the four ends of Britain; and the isle © 
Erin, her sister,—eke to foreign climes, 
Shores Transatlantic, and far Indian lands, 
Pack’d in the gloomy hold capacious 
Of mighty vessel, for the voyage lo 
Well stored with beef and biscuit o kewise rum, 
And the pure element ; with big-bellied sails 
Catching the breeze ; and, o'er the ocean deep, 
Sailing like heron o’er a peaceful meer. 


As, from the central point from where the stone 
Descends amid the waters, circles spread 
Wider and wider, till they reach the shores 
Of the broad lake, so, Christopher, thy sale 
Shall year by year increase ; and, spreading still 
Wider its circuit, to the utmost bound 
Even of the habitable globe shall reach, 
Teaching, enlightening, humanizing all ! 


Now, when the Christmas carols have gone by, 
And the old year, into the womb of Time 
Is swallow’d up, I would take up my pen, 
As my heart dictates—bealth to wish to thee, 
Prosperity, and honourable old age !— 
To genius, unbefriended in the vale 
Of this dim world, oh still the patron be! 
And tear away the useless weeds that hide, 
From eye of day, the modest violet : 
So that the old may reverence thine age, 
And the young rise up, as thou passest.by. 


a 


Another offering at our shrine from Cockney-land! Let us adjust our spec- 
tacles—Yes ! without doubt it is so—ay, and frém Barry Cornwall too ; that 
is what we did not look for ; we thought that he had been for some time in bed 
dreaming night and day of the Deluge. We have been mistaken. Let us see 
again—be steady our spectacles—this is surely a Supplement to Barry Corn- 
wall’s Dream about the Nereides blowing on cow-horns, Nebuchadnezzar— 
sphinxes—hypogriffs—and aerial mail-coaches. It is certainly very beautiful ; - 
and, with your leave, my Public, we shall read it over to you. = od 

Vor. XI. P 
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FHANTASMAGORIANA. 

Figures there were amid the clouds,— 
Whether from sepulchral shrouds 
Burst, I know not, yet delight 
Came athwart me at the sight, 
For in tranced dream I lay 
At the close of a cold day. 


Lo! a chariot, hot steeds prancing, 
And behind, in ether dancing, 
Lengthen’d flappings of surtout, 

And great-coats with ‘tails of blue. 
From green mountains they did come, 
Where the eagle his high home 
Builds on Snowdon ; to the north 
Polarwise they sally forth, 

To Dunedin by the sea, 

And Tontine in West Countrée. 


Who comes riding, sailing thus 
On the Hippopotamus ?— 
O’er the sea-like sky they glide, 
But the monster that dire ride 
Loves not, for the rider is 
Heavy in his densities ; 
And smoking his curl’d pipe anon :— 
That fat vision sailed on! 


Crown’d like mother Cybele, 
With South-Sea cap and tassel gay, 
Titanlike, on war-horse white, 
Rushes to the goose-quill fight, 
Fierce-eyed warrior, hundred handed, 


Like the giant who expanded 

His huge might against high heaven, 

Till by M4 ws fury driven 

From the field by heavenly spears, 
Overcome with all his peers, 

That whelm’d beneath the mountains lie, 
Which overlook green Thessaly. 


As great Jove his foot doth lay on, 
€Vide plate in Tooke’s Pantheon, ) 
Necks of giants overthrown, 

So, on stool stuff’d with down, 
Presses he his dexter heel ;— 

He waves his hand, the senses reel 
Of the nations-far outspread, 

By his magic power dazzled. 

ever, on the Egypt shore, 

Greater host bow’d dewn before 

Apis, Osiris, Serapis ;— 

Never mightier crowd than this 

Knelt to human sway— tis fled ! 

The vision shadowy vanished ! 

But, mid futurity, mine eye 

Trails of glory on the sky, . 
Like Aurore darting forth, 

Saw bright glittering—this was North ! 

Unless we are wofully mistaken, here comes Byron with his famous letter 
on gur Magazine. We know he is blood ; but he shall find us a rum customer.. 
If he does not go plump like a bag of wool over the ropes, our name is not 
Christopher. “By all the gods of Greece and Hellespont,” as the tragie Odo- 
herty exclaims, here, in lieu of an epistle, we have more poetry still. 
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BNYMING SALUTATION. 


I. 
Hail, Chris r, old buck, I hope the weather, 
So damp of late, hath injured not your toe, 
I would die of grief, my venerable father, 
If death, the poacher, were to lay you low; 
But why these omens ?—light as any fea’ 
In heart and hope art thou—for aught I know! 
And, as thy wont is, dealing to the nation 
Wisdom with fun, and wit with botheration. 


Il. 
*Tis a hard world, friend Kit, for here am I 
Thy junior by some thirty years or more, 
Beneath the circle of a foreign sky, 
Upon the regions of another shore ; 
Angry, and dull of soul, I know not why, 
Doubting, yet dreaming of the days of yore, 
When Hope before me like a rainbow play’d, 
And earth was Paradise by Fancy made. . 


HI. 
Some think me hair-brain’d, (that’s a thought between us,) 
Some think that, lovelorn, by myself I pine ; 
And, it is true, I love no other Venus, 
Than bright Terpsichore, choicest of the Nine ;— 
Oh, many a merry hour hath, passing, seen us 
Laugh, while we made the staring world divine 
That I most willingly would die to-morrow ; 
Being so heavy laden with deep sorrow. 


IV. 

All men are hypocrites, both and bad, 

All men, however polish’d, ae knaves ; 
All men, however sapient, are half mad ; 

All men, however free-born, are true slaves ; 
All critics—take not umbrage, Kit, my lad,— 

But I will stop—my Muse politely waives 
The subject.—Pray now, what ‘are you about ? 
And how come on the Magazine and gout ? 


V. 

You think I hate you, for you eut me hard, 

And give me a sound drubbing new and then ; 
a mistaken, never was there bard, 

o look’d more kindly on the sons of men ; 

Your approbation is my best reward ; 

And to your fiat I do bow me, when 
You think it meet—I believe you have never seen 
My famous letter on your Magazine ? 


VI. 
But “ be thou silent,” as the Chaldee'says, 
And, by and bye, I'll send 4 leading article, 
Which shall make some poor. ninnies Took both ways, 
To Tories arid to Whigs alike cathartical ; 
Only you pledge me, that you shan’t erase 
One epithet, or change a single particle ; 
I'll have a general set-to on affairs, 
And set ‘mankind quadrilling like tame bears. 
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VII. 
But halt—my memory is not worth a pin, 
‘To right te and to left for ever aeeodien, 

Prudential bounds without, and now within, 

With all I meet, on all I meet palavering ; 
But it is almost time I should begin 

' ‘To tune my fiddle, and to leave my havering ; 

And give you a few stanzas, cramm’d with praise, 
To warm your heart on January days. 


Edina fair! Edina fair ! 
Whose terraced glory spreads in pride ; 
Whose turrets cleave the charmed air 
From Bernard’s Well to far Southside ; 


Where is the ancient Scottish might ? 
Alas! ’tis fallen ’mid dire misuse ; 
And gloom, that lapses into night, 
Hangs o’er the sinking realm of Bruce ! 
Edina fair ! Edina fair! 
Alas! that thou so prone should’st fall ; 
To thee did kings and courts repair, 
Thou now neglected capital ! 


And now, when Scotia’s sword is sheath’d, 

And grim War’s purple thunder-cloud 
Hath rain’d away, is nought bequeath’d 

To raise thee, to oblivion bow d ? 
A star hath shone! no cloud of eve 

Shall e’er obscure its glorious light, 
*T will blaze for centuries, and leave 

A tract through time, intensely bright. 
Edina fair! from midst of thee, 

That star hath shed its mighty beams, 
And east its lustre o’er the sea, 

To Ganges, and to Gambia’s streams. 
A Pheenix glory shall be thine ; 

And, as thou once wert first in arms, 
Above the earth again thou'lt shine, 

The first in more substantial charms. 
Fill high the cup with bright champaign ! 
Fill till it sparkle o'er the brim! 

Look to that star—oh, look again— 
*Tis North—we'll quaff it off to him ! 
Hail to thee, North! to thee again 
With bounding heart I fill the cup ; 
Another bumper of champaign, 
See how. I turn my finger up! 
The New Year dawns—long life to thee,— 
Long crutchless may’st thou move about,— 
Fifty new years unfaded see,— 
And laugh at leeches, and the gout. 

“* Good,” as Dr Pangloss would say. Well, this is more worthy a descend- 
ant of the old Byrons, than the heartless raving of the Venetian Ode ; the im- 
pious sublimity of Cain ; the tirade on Southey ; and several other little things 
we could point out in his Lordship’s writings. Indeed, the lyrical part of it 
is almost equal in enthusiasm to the splendid Bacchanalian Hymn on Greece, 
in the last cantos of the Don—though we forget which at present ; as we do 
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not keep naughty books about us. What would the crowd of belles, that ho- 
nour us with a forenoon call, think of the purity of North’s mind, if they even 
supposed him capable of dipping into such a book. We are sure they would 
never do so themselves. - 

But we leave this subject at once; and, before breaking the seal, will bet 
‘the Bank of Ireland to a mealy potato, that here comes last, but not least, the 
congratulations of the Odontist. We are glad that he can spare as much time 
from his great work, as to shew us by such tokens the unalterable qualities of 
his friendship. It is also worthy of remark, that on this, as on former occa- 
sions, the writings of such illustrious names as the Scotts and the Byrons, 
should be found in juxta-position ; though we suspect that you, my dear 
Public, will think the whole affair a matter of our own humour. 


THE CHAUNT OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Oh tell me not of prudence, oh deave me not, I say, 

With temperance and trumpery, on this a New-Year’s Day ; 
Come haste into the China another tankard pour, 

And drain another bottle, lads, and squeeze a lemon more. 


The wintry air is snell and keen ; the wintry wind is cold ; 

There are spirits in each glass, brave boys, to make you warm and bold ; 
There is life in every bumper to cherish us and cheer, 

And to drive the shade of care away from this commencing year. 


May down the stream of human life our barks glide calmly on, 
May round us never quicksands rise, and sorrows east wind moan, 
But may all the days of human life to every crony here, 

Be like this merry evening spent, in fellowship and cheer! 


And hail to thee, Old Scotland! my voice in triumph wakes, 
When I name thee, lovely region of friendship, love, and cakes ; 
_ thy daughters still be lovely, and thy sons be ever brave, 
And Freedom’s banner over thee magnificently wave ! 


Still mayst thou be, Old Scotland, the glory of the earth, 

The birth-place of Wisdom, the dwelling-place of worth ; 

ee the tempest of contention in thy bright sky never brew, 

And, like our sires, may we, their sons, be ever staunch and true! 


Now fill your glasses up, brave boys, and fill them to the brim, 

Leave not a drop of heeltap, when we toast the health of him, 

When we toast the health of him, whose name I now shall herald forth, 
And when I mention Christopher, what should come out but North. 


Long may he shine the glory of this literary land, 

And ’mid the host of learned men pre-eminently stand ; 

Oh, ne’er a New-Year’s Day shall shine in which he is forgot, 
While I have feet to stand upon, or while my name is Scott. 
Then up upon your feet, brave boys, then up upon your fect 
And Pr i ae his health with the Nianaied: pl lete ; 4 
And, ere the year be finish’d, may he lead to Hymen’s shrine, 
Some lovely nymph, and thus preserve the honours of his line! ! 


But hark, the bell of St Giles! It is now “ the witching time of night,” and 
we must think of addressing ourselves to sleep ; perhaps we have been enticing 
our readers to do so for half-an-hour past. We cannot wish less than light 
dreams and a blythe waking to you all. Excuse this egotism. Euge et Vale. 


| C. N. 
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LONDON. 


Lectures on Parables, selected from the 
New Testament. By the author of “ Ge- 
taldine.”” 

In the press, a Tour through Belgium. 
By his Grace the Duke of Rutland, em- 
bellished with Plates, after drawings by 
the Duchéss. 

Illustrations are announced of the His- 
—_- Manners and Customs, Arts, Sciences 
and Literature of Japan, selected from 
Japanese MS. and printed Works. By 
M. Titsingh, formerly chief Agent of the 
Dutch East India Company at Rangasaki, 
a gentleman well known in India and Eu- 
trope, with coloured engravings from ori- 
ginal Japanese paintings. 

The Rev. H. Milman has in the press, 
The Martyr of Antioch, a tragic Drama. 

Mr W. H. Ireland will shortly publish 
France, for the last Seven Years, contain- 
ing many Facts, and much valuable infor- 
mation, hitherto unknown; with Anec- 
dotes, Jeu d’esprits, &c. 

On the Ist of February will be pub- 
lished, vol. I. and Plates, livr. I. of the 
Description de L’Egypte, ou Recueil des 
Observations et des Recherches at en 
Egypte perdant rE tion de l’ Armée 
Suan Second edi This Work 
is ranked among the most splendid, im- 
portant, and interesting publicati 
France or any other coyntry has uced ; 
comprising the result of much ious re- 
search, made actually in Egypt during the 
space of nearly four years, by numerous 
men of letters and the most able 
and accomplished in various departments 
of Literature and Science. 

On the Engravings with which it is il- 
lustrated, the French Government expend- 
ed many millions. of. francs; they are in 
number 900, (of the very largest folio size,) 
and executed by Artists of the greatest ce- 
lebrity ; yet so few were the copies printed, 
that this Hgyptian treasure itherto 
been almost inaecessible to any person not 
enjoying the advantages of a princely for- 
tune. 

Of the Text, four divisions will contain 
every circumstance relative to—Ist, the 
Antiquities of Egypt; 2d, the Modern 
State ; 3d, the Natural History ; and, 4th, 
the Geography, Of the Engravings, (all 
in the largest folio size,) nine volumes are 

to Antiquities, and contain 429 
Plates; two volumes, comprising 170 
Plates, relate to the Modern State of Egypt. 
The Natural History of that Country oc- 
cupies two volumes, of 250 Plates ; and the 
pager Atlas gontains 52 Plates. Of 
these, (the Geographical Emgravings,) each, 


at an average, cost 4000 francs; of the 
Plates relating to Natural History, 173 
illustrate Zoology, 62 Botany, and 15 
Mineralogy—some containing from 30 to 
40 figures. Several also of the 170 Plates 
that exhibit Egypt, in its modern state, 
comprise a multiplicity of figures, and 
introduce us. at once among the inha- 
bitants in every minute detail of their do- 
mestic life. The engraving of one Portrait 
cost 6000 francs. The'figure of Seyd Mus- 
tapha Pacha is deemed a master-piece; 
and in one of the Plates are included 17 
Portraits. Of the Antiquarian department, 
which is pre-eminently rich, the Engravings 
represent all that is worthy of observation 
in the Temples, Palaces, Tombs, and other 
Monuments of Egypt; Topographical 
Plans of the Ancient Cities ; exact Deli- 
néations of Hieroglyphical Inscriptions, 
Astronomical Paintings, Sculptured De- 
vices, Manuscripts in unknown Characters, 
Statues, Idols, Mummies, Vases, Gems, 
Medals, and other precious remains. The 
Work will be published in 25 volumes, 
8vo. and the Plates in 180 liyraisons, of 
five Plates each. The price of the Text 
will be 7s. 6d. per volume, and the Plates 
12s. 6d. per livraison. 

A new edition of Ossian, by Mr Camp- 


that bell, Surveyor of Districts in Ireland, with 


Notes, Illustrations, Additions, and Im- 
provements. 

Miss Spence will shortly publish a new 
work, entitled Old Stories, in 3 vols. 

Views of Ameica, in a Series of Letters 
from that country, to a friend in England, 
during 1818, 19, 20, by an Englishwo- 
man (Mrs Frances Wright.) Second edi- 
tion. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and the 
Character of Petrarch, are preparing for 
publication by Ugo Foscolo. 

The Rey. J. Bachins, Editor of a Se- 
lection of Tillotson’s Sermons, has in the 
press, a second edition of his Selection of 
Beveridge’s Sermons. 

The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert has 
in the press, The Weird Wanderer of Jut- 
land, a Tragedy, in five acts. 8vo. 

The Chronology of the last Fifty Years, 
including the year 1821. 

Speedily will be published, Instructions 
for Civil and Military Surveyors, in Topo- 
graphical Plans—Drawing ; forming a 
guide to the just conception and accufate 
representation of the surface of the earth in 
Maps and Plans. Founded upon the sys- 
tem of Major Lechmann, in the Saxon in- 
fantry. By William Siborn, Lieutenant 
H. P. 9th infantry. 
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Catiline, a Tragic Drama, by the Rev. 
G. Croly, will be published early in Feb- 


Very speedily will be published, Mr 
Croly’s interesting work, The Revolutions 
of Empires, illustrated by Christian Pro- 
phecy, being @ new interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. We have been favoured with 
the following abstract of its contents :— 
‘The author has established thecoincidence 
of prophecy with all the more eminent 
events of civil history, down to the present 
day. 1. The prediction of the Papacy, 
from its assumption of temporal power, to 
its supremacy in the 13th century, and 
from that down to the French Revolution. 
2. The French Revolution, in a remark- 
ably detailed prophecy, hitherto totaily 
unappli 3. The nature of the ‘“* Wit- 
nesses,” and their history demonstrated. 
4. The diffusion of the Scriptures in the 
present day, demonstrated. 5. The num- 
ber of the Beast, ‘‘ 666,’ demonstrated. 
6. The near approach of some tremendous 
and sanguinary convulsion of Society, in 
which Popery and Paganism are to expire, 
which is to-be followed by the “* Day of 
Judgment,’’—which is to be followed by 
the conversion of the Jews and Pagans— 
which is to be followed by the Period of 
the Reign of God on Earth—the Mil- 
lenium.”” 

The First Number of a New Series of 
Ancient Irish Melodies, by Dr Roche, will 
be published on the Ist of February. 

Mr Bernard Cohen, Editor of the Ex- 
change List, has in considerable forward- 
ness, a work on the Public Debts and Fi- 
nances of Foreign States, with an A ppendix, 
including a compendious view of the In- 
a and Present State of the National 


Shortly will be published, beautifully 


printed in 8vo. with a portrait, The Life 
of William Hey, Esq. F.R.S. Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London ; 
Honorary Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, and of the Literary 
and Philosophieal Society of Manchester, 
and late Senior Surgeon of the General 
Infirmary at Leeds. In two Parts. Part 
I. The Professional Life, with Remarks 
on his Writings.—Part IT. The Moral and 
Social Life, with Appendices. By John 
Pearson, F.R.S. F.L.S. M.R.I., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, Honorary Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, and of 
7 Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
&e. 


Lieutenant Marshall is preparing for 

the Press a Naval Bi ¥, to consist of 

i Bi ical, and Histori- 

cal Memoirs of all the Flag Officers, Cap- 

tains, and Commanders of His Majesty’s 

Fleet, living at the commencement of the 
Year 1822. 
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In the press, Tasso La Gerusalemme Li- 
berata, 48mo. Printing by Corrall, uni- 
formly with Horace, Virgil, and Cicero de 
Officiis, &c. recently published. 

Constance, a Tale, by Miss Hill, author 
of The Poet’s Child, will be published on 
the Ist of January. 

On the Ist of February will be publish- 
ed, handsomely printed, in royal quarto, 
and dedicated, by permission, to his Ma- 
jesty, A Celestial Atlas, comprising Pro- 
jections of the Planispheres and particular 
constructions of the Signs of the Zodiac, 
and the Constellations in each Hemisphere, 
exactly as they appear in the Heavens, in 
a series of Thirty beautifully engrayed- 
maps, which are illustrated by sclentific 
descriptions of their contents, and by cata- 
logues of the Stars, from the first to the 
sixth magnitude inclusive, shewing by in- 
spection, in successive columns, their 
hames, magnitudes, right ascension in 
time and degrees, and their declination, 
with the annual difference of both; the 
whole accompanied by astronomical pro- 
blems and exercises, analogous to those™ 
performed with the celestial globe, but 
adapted also to nautical and telescopic ob- 
servations. By Alexander Jameson, A. M. 
Author of a Treatise on the Construction 
of Maps, a Grammar of Geography and 
Elementary Astronomy, Elements of Uni- 
versal Science, a Grammar of Logic and 
Intellectual Philosophy, a Grammar of 
Rhetoric and Polite Literature, and Con-_ 
versations on Genera] History. Price £1, 
5s. in boards, plain, £1, 10s. coloured. 

A Critical Di ion on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste. By M. M‘Dir- 
mot, author of a Letter to the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, in reply to his Letter to Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. and to his two Letters to” 
the right honourable Lord Byron, in vin- 
dication of their defence of the poetical 
character of Pope. In 1 volume 8yo. 

Blighted -Ambition ; or the Rise and 
Fall of the Ear] of Somerset ; a Historicak 
Romance, in 3 vols. By Maurice Bran- 
tome. 

Proofs and. Illustrations of the Princi- 
ples of Population. By Mr Francis Place. 

New Editions of Mr Brown’s American 
Tales, Wieland and Ormond, are prepa- 
ring for Publication. 

Mr Robert Stevens, of Lloyd's, is about 
to put to a Fourth and improved 
Edition of his Essays on Average, and on 
other Subjects connected with the contract 
of Marine Insurance; to which will be 
added, the Practice and Law of Mercantile 


. Arbitrations. 


First Lines of the Science of Chemistry, 
for the Use of Students, with Engtavings. 
By bh Mackenzie, Author of the Thou- 
sand Experiments in Chemistry. 

The Anecdote Library, in squate duo- 
decimo, with s Brevier Type, i 
2000 Anecdotes. 
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Speedily will be published, in 100 vo- 
Inmes, Royal 18mo. a New Hdition of the 
British Poets, commencing with Chaucer, 
Spenser, Cowley, and Milton ; and closing 
with Burns, Mason, Beattie, and Cowper. 
Including ‘Translations from the Greek and 
Roman Poets. With Johnson’s Lives, 
and Fifty New Biographical Memoirs. 
Only 500 copies will be printed; 250 of 
which will be richly embellished with up- 
wards of 150 Proof Platest- To be printed 
by Whittingham. oF 

Conversations on’ Mineralogy, ‘ with 
Plates engraved by Mr Lowry, 12mo. 
Madeline, a Tale, in 2 volumes. By 


Mrs Opie. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


[Jan. 


The Village Coquette, a Novel, in 3 
vols. 12mo. By the Author of ‘* Such is 
the World.” 

A Second Edition of the Elements of 
Latin Prosody. By J. R. Bryce. - 

Mr Britton’s History and Antiquities of 
Canterbury Cathedral, will be finished in 
March next. About the same time, will 


be completed, the Fifth Volume of the Ar- 

chitectural Antiquities of Great Britain. 
Shortly will be published, Mr Booth’s 

Letter to Mr Malthus, on the Subject of 


of Henry 


Population. 
The Miscellaneous Works 
Grattan, in 8vo. 


EDINBURGH. 


“The Fortiines of Nigel, (that is the name 
of the next of the Waverley Novels.) will 
be. ont in a few months. The collisions of 

and Scottish Characters, Manners, 

Interests, during the queer days of 

the British Solomon, are to’ ‘furnish, we 

hear it whispered, the Materials of this 
next tragi-comedy. 

Some P of the Life of Mr Adam 
Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cross- 
meikle, One Volume Post Octavo, will be 
published in a few days. This Work is one 
which may be expected to make as power- 
ful an impression on the public mind as 
any thing that has of late appeared. We 
think it fair to say so, after having been 
permitted to look over some of the proof- 
sheets—because the author’s choice of a 
title is, we think, likely to excite a totally 
erroneous notion in regard to his object. 
The book is in reality a very elegant and 
amusing Romance—and so far as we may 
judge, not unlikely to become the Scottish 
Vicar of Wakeficla. It affords a very stri- 


king contrast to the Author of Waverley’s 
manner of viewing certain very interesting 
subjects ; andastill more striking one tothat 
of the Author of the Annals of the Parish. 

Mr James Hogg has a New Work in 
the Press, to be, it is said, entitled, ** The 
Three Perils of Man ; War, Women, and 
Witchcraft.” In 3 volumes. 

Dr Cook of Lautencekirk, has at pre- 
sent in the press, “* A General and Histo- 
rical View of Christianity, comprehendin 
its Origin and Progress, the Doctrines an 
Forms of Polity founded on it, and the ef- 
fect which it has produced upon the Moral 
and Political State of Europe.” The work 
will extend to Three Volumes octavo. 

We understand that an Account of the 
Life and Trial of James Mackcoul, who 
was tried before the High Court of Justi- 
¢iary, in June, 1820, and condemned:for 
the Robbery of the Paisley Union Bank, 
in the Year 1809, is now in the press. 

Conduct is Fate, 3 vols. 12mo, will be 
published in March. 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The Farmer’s Calendar, by Arthur 
Young; a new edition, revised and en- 
By John Middleton, Esq. 12mo. 
Engravings, 12s. . 
. ANTIQUITIES, 
The Architectural Antiquities of Rome. 
By G..L. Taylor, and E. Cresy, Archi- 
tects, and Fellows of the Society of Anti- 


. 


ies, No. VI. Imp. fol. £1, 11s. 6d.. 


ndia paper, £2, 2s. To be completed in 
12 Nos. : 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Specimens of Gothic Architecture, se- 


lected from various ancient edifices in Eng- 
land, No. I. vol. II. 4to. £1, 1s. 

An Address, read before the Society of 
Architects and Antiquaries of London. By 
J. Britton, F.S.A. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Evening Amusements ; or, the Beauties 
of the Heavens Displayed, for 1822. By 
W. Frend, 12mo. 8s. 

Star Tables for the year 1822, for more 
readily ascertaining the latitude and lon- 
gitude at sea during the night. By T. 
Lynn. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Solar Tables, by the same author, 10s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of rare books, 


. MSS. im various languages, with critical 


remarks and biographical notices, &c. on 
sale, by J. Sams, Darlington, 8vo. pp. 
420, 6s. 6d. To be had of Lackington and 
Longmans, London. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Lady Jane Gray and her Times; by 

George Howard, Esq. with an accredited 
15 
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likeness, and numerous cuts, post vo. 
12s. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1822, 8vo. lds. 

Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. Part 4. 


12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Memoires de M. le Duc de Lauzun, 


8vo. 9s. 


BOTANY. 

Geraniacez, or natural order of Gera- 

niums.. By R. Sweet, F.L.S. 
3s. 


No. 24. 


Rosarum Monographia, or a Botanical 
History of Roses, with an Appendix for 
the use of cultivators. By John Lindley, 
~ F.L.S. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

ortus Suburbanus Londinensis ; or, a 
Catalogue of. Plants, cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of London ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnean system. Royal 
Syo. 18s, 

CLASSICS. 


. The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euri- 
pides; literally translated into English 
prose, with notes from the text of Monk. 
8vo. 4s. 

Museum Criticum ; or, Cambridge Clas- 
sical Researches, No. VII. 5s. 

’ DRAMA. 

Sardanapalus, a Tragedy ; the two Fos- 
cari, a Tragedy; and Cain, a Mystery. 
By Lord Byron, 8vo. 15s. 

Maid or Wife; or, The Deceiver De- 
ceived, a Musical a in two Acts. 
By Barham Livius, 8vo. 2s. 

Astreus and Thyestes, a Tragedy, in five 
Acts. From the French of Crebillon. By 
Edward Lennet, 8vo. 3s. 

The two Pages of Frederick the Great, 
a Comic Piece, in two Acts. By J. Poole, 
Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

The Eve of St Hyppolito, a Play, in 
five Acts. 3s. 


EDUCATION, 
‘Healthful § — fer Young Ladies: 
Tlustrated_ by 


1 Engravings ; translated 
from the Freach of Mud. St Sernin. 


10s. 

6a. 
A Grammar of the Sunscrit Language, 
on anew Plan. By the Rev. William Y ates. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Tilustrations of the Merry Wives of, 
Windsor ; being the third number of the 
Illustrations of Shakespeare ; from. Pic- 
tures of R. Smirke, Esq. R. A. 8vo. 18s. 

A Series of Etchings, Saar ice the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of 
the people of France and Germany. By 
George Lewis. Taken when he accom- 
panied the Rev. T. Dibdin in his tour. 
Part II, .20 plates. Royal 8vo. 
£1, 1s. Medium 4to, £1, 4s. Proofs on 
royal 4to, £1, 11s. 6d. To be completed 
in three 

Memoir on Crystallo Ceramie, or Glass 
Incrustations. By Apsley Pellalt, jun. 
Ato. 5s. 

HISTORY. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from 1793 to 1820. By Wm. James. Two 
vols. 8vo. £1, 16s. 

A. View of the Restoration of the Hel- 
vetic Confederacy ; being a Sequel to the 
History of that Republic. By Jos. Plan- 
ta. 8vo. 5s. 6d... 

LAW. 

Selections of Precedents for Conveyan- 
cing. By W. M.. Blythewood, Esq. 8vo. 
Part I. 10s, 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try, whereby the art of prescribing scienti- 
fically may be facilitated. By Rees Price, 
M.D. 3s. 

On a Large Sheet, a Table of the Che- 
mical changes and decompositions of the 
various articles in the Pharmacopeia of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System. By J. C. Prithchard, M. D. 
8vo. Vol.I. -12s. 

A letter to C. H. Parry, M. D. on the 
influence of Artifical Eruptions in certain 
diseases incident to the human body. By 
Edward Jenner, M. D.. 4to. 5s, 

Physiological Lectures. By John Aber- 
nethy, Esq. 8vo. 18s. 

Cases of Tic Douloreux successfully 
treated by Benj. Hutchison, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Lo 


8vo. Just peat by Messrs Black, 3s. 6d. 


Kingsbury and Co. 

Rational Amusements for W inter Even- 
ings ; or a collection of above 200 curious 
and interesting puzzles, and paradoxies, 
relating to Atiheiotle, Geometry, Geo- 
graphy, &c. 4 plates. By John Jackson, 
teacher of Mathematics. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to English Composi- 
one mare in 4 parts. By Dr 

. . 5s. 

The Policy of Educating the Children 
of the Poor considered ; with a brief Sketch 
of the Progress of National Education, 
from the Reformation to the Present Time, 
By.the Rev. J. Fm fe 2s. 6d. 

Vou. Xi. 


MISCELLANIES. 
The New Dictionary of Anecdotes by 
Ramsey. 8vo. lis. 
Anpals of Sporting, and Fancy Gazette ; 
a Magazine entirely appropriated to Sport- 
ing op and fancy parsuits ; 
every thing worthy of remark on eens, 
Shooting, Coursing, Racing, Fishing, and 
Cocking ; also on Pugilism, | w vene 
Si Stick, Pedestrianism, Cricket, Bil- 
» Rowing, Sailing ; and with striking 
representations of the various subjects. 
The plates connected with Field S 
drawn by Mr S. Alken, and coloured after 
nature. No. I. 2s. 6d. 
Q 
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E — Metropolitana. Part V. 
gi, le o be published regularly every 
The Bright Magazine. No. I 
e Brighton e. No. I. 
The Heemit in London. New edition. 
“3 vols. 21s. ‘ 
A Practical Treatise on propelling Ves- 
sels by Steam, 17 ee . 20s. 
' A Treatiseon Cask Gauging, as prac- 
‘tised on the Legal Quays in Great Britain. 
‘By W. Wiseman, of His Majes- 
ty’s Customs at the Port of Hull. 12mo. 
4s; 6d. 
The Country versus London. No. II. 


The Newcastle Magazine, New Series. 
No. I. 1s. 

The Art of- emp Time to the 
greatest Advantage. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

' Praetical Economy, second edition, with 
ious Index. 7s. 6d.- 
ithe Royal Blue Book ; or Fashionable 

i , for the year 1822 ; being a com- 
plese Gute to the Town and Country Re- 
sidences of the Nobility and Gentry, inclu- 
ding Occupants of Chambers in the Inns 
‘of Court. 5s. 
' NOVELS. 

May you Like it. 12mo. 6s. 

Guilty, or not Guilty ; or, a Lesson for 
Husbands. By Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 
“£1,108. 

The Priest: 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

De Renzey, or the Man of Sorrow. 3 
‘vols. 163. 

' The Sibyl’s Warning. By Edward Ball, 
Author of Edda. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Maurice Powell; a Historical Welch 
“Tale of England’s Troubles. 3 vols. 12mo. 
‘16s. 

The Scottish Orphans; a Moral Tale, 
founded on an Historical Fact. By Mrs 
Blackford. 3s. 6d. 

. “Tales of Ton; Third and Last Series, 

containing a Tale of the Heart, the Hat, 

‘and Feathers,—Education and no Educa- 

tion, &c. 4 vols. 12mo. £1, 4s. 
POETRY. 

The Royal Exile; or Poetical Epistles 
of Mary Queen of Scots, during her Cap- 
tivity in England; with other Original 
Poems. By a Young Lady. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ye 

The History of Johnny Que Genus. 
pao with Three Coloured Engravings. 
Qs. ; 
"Specimens of the German Lyric Poets. 
10s. 6d. 


Rosalie ;}a Swiss Relique, with other 
‘Poems. 8vo. 5s. 

The Pleasures of Conversation ; a Poem, 
by William Cooke, Esq. A New Edition, 
enlarged. With Poetical Portraits of the 
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Principal Characters of Dr Johnson’, 
Club. Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Metrical Epistles, chiefly from Florence. 
12mo. 5s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Elements of Political Economy. : By J. 
Mill, Esq. 8vo. 8s. rt 

An Essay on the Theory of Money, and 
Principles of Commerce; in which is sta. 
ted, a Plan to relieve the Country from its 
Difficulties. Vol. II. 4to. £1, 1s. 

POLITICS. 

Ostensible Causes of the present State 
of Ireland considered, and Remedies sug. 
gested.’ By Werley Doyle, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

The State of the Nation at the Com. 
mencement of the Year 1822. 5s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 


Sermons by Edward Maltby, D.D. VoL 


II. 8vo. 12s. 


Suggestions on Clerical Elocution. By 
John Lettice, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. W. Pearce, D:D. 
Dean of Ely. 8vo. 14s. 

Sermons by the Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. 
F.R.S. Dean of Carlisle. 2 vols. 8vo. 


£1, Is. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
A General History of the County of 


‘York. By T. D. Whitaker, LL.D. lio. 


£2, 2s. 

A Topographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical Account of the Borough of Preston, 
in the County of Lancaster, its Antiquities, 
&c. By Marmaduke Tulket, 0.8.B. Six 
Engravings. 12mo. 10s. 6d... 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Visit to Vaucluse, in May 1821, by 
the Author of the Trimester, “in 1820. 
8vo. 6s. ' 

- Sentimental Travels to the South of 
France, with 18 coloured Engravings. 
Royal 8vo. 18s. 

Two Voyages to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land. By Thomas Reid, 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of Voyages and ‘Travels, ‘con- 
taining Travels in Switzerland. No. IV. 
Vol. VI. With Plates. 3s. 6d: 

Italy, by Lady Morgan. 3 vols. 8vo. 
A New Edition. £2; 2s. : 

A Visit to North America, and the 
English Settlements in Illinois, with a 
Winter Residence at Philadelphia: “By 
Adlard Welby, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

Sketches taken during Ten Voyages to 
Africa, between the Years 1786 and 1800, 
including Observations on the Country be- 
tween Cape Palmas and the River Congo, 
and cursory Remarks on the Physical and 
Moral Character of the Inhabitants. With 
an Appendix. By Captain John Adams, 
8vo, 7s. Gd. 
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Sir Andrew Wylie es that Ilk, by the 
Author of “* Annals of the Parish,” &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. £1, Is. 

An Inquiry into the inions, Ancient 
and Modern, concerning Life and Organi- 
zation. By John Barclay, M.D. Lecturer 
on Anatomy and Surgery, F.R.S. &c. In 
One Vol. 8vo. 14s. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal 

mperial Re Register for 1822. 5s. 

» with Life, 

and Remarks on his Genius and Writings, 
by James Gray, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

Hints submitted to the Contributors of 

the Roya! Infirmary. 6d. 
' A Letter addressed to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Provost, Chairman of 
the Court of Contributors to“the Royal ~ 
firmary of Edinburgh, in regard to the 
Proceedings of their last. Meeting. By 
Robert Liston, Surgeon. 

The Thane of Fife, a Poem. By Wil- 
liam Tennant, Author of “* Anster Fair,” 
&e. 8vo. 9s. 

Sultry Hours; containing Metrical 
Sketches of India, and other Poems. By 

George Anderson Veitch. 2s. 6d. 
istorical Sketch of the Opinions enter- 
tained by Medical Men, respecting the Va- 
rieties and the Secondary Occurrence of 
Small-Pox, with Observations on the Na- 
ture and Extent of the Security afforded by 
Vaccination Attacks of that Dis- 
ease, in a Letter to Sir James M‘ or 

Director-General of the Army M 
t, é&c. By John Whomece, 

M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. ke. Byo. 12s. 

The History and Chronicles of Scot- 
land. Written in Latin by ‘Hector Boece, 
Canon of Aberdeen; and translated into 
the Scottish Language by John Bellenden, 
Archdean of Moray, and Canon of Ross, 
at the Command of James the Fifth. 2 
“— 4to. £5, 5s. 

A Description of the Shetland Islands, 
comprising an Account of their Geology, 
Scenery, Antiquities, and Superstitions. 
By Samuel Hibbert, M.D. M.F.S.E. &c. 
With Mapsand Plates. 4to. £3, 3s. 

Remarks on a late Meeting, styling 
themselves a Meeting of the Guildry of 
Edinburgh, &c. 8yo. 1s. 

‘Letters of Junius, with Preliminary 
Dissertations, and Copious Notes. By 
— Secundus, (Mr M‘Diarmid. ) 18mo. 


ay Trial of Peter Heamen and ton. 
cois Gautiez or Gautier, before the High 


y Re Ee oN 


Court of Admiralty at Edinburgh, on the 
20th of November, for Piracy and Mur- 
der. Edited by Alexander Stuart, Clerk 
to the Trial. 12mo, 4s.—8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Avakexta “EAAnvixa MeiZova : Sive Collec- 
tanea Greca’ Majora, ad usum Acade- 
mice Juventutis accommodata ; cum notis 
philologicis, quas partim coll se — 
scripsit Andreas Dalzel, A. in 
Academia Jacobi VI. Seceomht i 
Litt. Gr. Prof. Pluribus in locis.emen 
ta, quibusdam novis excerptis et notis 
uberioribus aucta, curavit, et edidit Geor- 
gius Dunbar, A. M. Socius Regia Socie- 
tatis, et in Academia Jacobi VI. Scotorum 
Regis Litt. Gr..Prof. Tomus I. Com- 
plectens excerpta ex variis orationis solute 
scriptoribus. 11s. bds. 

Exercises on the Syntax, and observa- 
tions on most of the idioms of the Greek 
Language; with an attempt to trace the 
preposition, several conjunctions and ‘ad- 
verbs to their radical signification, by George 
Dunbar, A. M. F. R. S..E. and Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third edition, greatly enlarged and impro- 
ved. 8s. boun 

Elementa Linguae Grace ; ‘hovis, ‘ple- 
rumque, regulis tradita ; brevitate sua me- 
moriz facilibus. Pars prima, complectens 
PartesOrationis Declinabiles,ad finem usque 
verborum regularium ; et analogiam duas in 
unam syllabas contrahendi, ex ipsa vocali- 
um natura déeductam, et lis Universa- 
libus traditam ; studio Jacobi Moor, LL.D. 
olim in Academia Glasguensi Litt. Gr. 
Prof. Partem posteriorem, notasque ailje- 
cit Gulielmus Neilson, S. T. D. — “ 
Academi Belfastiensi, . Heb. et 
Prof. Editio Altera. 6s. ’ botind. ! 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles ; 
by John Dick, D. D. Professor of Divini- 
ty to the United Secession Church. New 
Edition.. 8vo. 12s. 

A Universal Atlas, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, by James Playfair, D.D. Principal 
of St Andrews, consisting of Forty-three 
Maps, on elephant paper, revised and cor- 
rected to the present. time, neatly half- 
a in one handsome volume folio, £3, 

3s, plain or £4, 4s. coloured. 

e Classical Atlas, consisting of Twelve 
Maps of Ancient Geography, may be had 
separately, neatly half bound, price 16s. 
plain, or 2]s. coloured, This, Splendid 
Atlas, for accuracy of Design, elegance of 
Execution, and cheapness, stands unrival- 
led by any similar work. 





«’« Want of room obliges us to omit the Commercial Report for this Month. 
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EDINBURGH.—January 9. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,...33s. 6d. | Ist,...21s, 6d; 
2d, ...30s. Od. | 2d,...20s. Od. 
3d, ...28s. Od. | 3d, ...18s,. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1 : : Od. "7-12ths. per boll. 
Taesday, _— 8. 
MS OSpmypethh) S. ae Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . 
to ~ 7d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) 


. oe 6d. to 0s. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. ls. 
- « Os. Sd. to’ Os. Gd. | Salt ditto, per stone 17s. 
Lamb, per quarter . 0s. Od. to On Od. | Ditto, perrlb. . . Is. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 8d. to 8s. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen . Is. 


HADDINGTON.—January 11. 
Op. 


Wheat. Barley. Pease. 
Ist, ...- Ist,.... Os. Od. . Od. | Ist,..:..15s. Od. 
2A, v.00 2d, .... Os. Od. . Od. } 2d, .....13s. Od. 
Sd, oe 3d,..... Os. Od. 


Wh Barley. " 2 
Ist, ....32s. Od. | Ist, ....19s. Od. | Ist; ...17s. Od. | Ist, ... —s. Od. 
2d, ....29s. Od. [ 2d, ....17s. Od . Od. { 2d, ... —s. Od. 

_ 3d, ....268. 6d. | 3d, .... 15s. 0d. 3d, ....14s. Od. | 3d, ... —s. Od. 
Average, £1 : 8s. 5d. 4-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received.in the Week 
ended January 5. 
Wheat, 44s. 11d.—Bazley, 19s. 2d.—Oats, 16s. 5d.— Rye, 20s, 5d.—Beans, 21s. 10d.—Pease, 24s. 3d. 











London, Com Huchenge, daw, i. Einerposh, Jan. 8. 
Ss. % & ds 8. d. 
Wheat, red, new 30 to 31 37 Hog Pease . 22 to 25 | Wheat, T 70 © ster. . 196 Ib. 
Fine 16 0Sweet, U.S.—Oto— 0 
6 6|Do. inbond 25 @to 27 0 
6 Sour do. . 54 0to55 0 
0|Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
O.English 29 Oto 51 
3\seoteh . + 2% Oto 27 
Olrish ... 25 Oto 26 
9Bran,p. 241b. 10 to I 


Butter, Beef, &. 


5\Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
7 Belfast, new 91 
° + 


oe 


seyrescrS’. 


3tto 43/Maple . . . 24 to 25||/Eng 
hite ditto, new 25 to 27||New 
Ditto, boilers . 28 to 30|/Foreign .. 4 
mall Beans . to 25 Waterford 7 
Limerick 
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30 
Hams, dry, — 0 to 
iGreen — Oto 
‘ o}Lard,ré. p-e. 46 0 to 
last, « £26 to £28 10. rish . . Tongue,p.fir.— 0 to 


Course of Exchange, Jan. 8—Amsterdam, 12: 10. C.F. Ditto at sight, 12: 7. 
12:11. Antwerp, 12:7. Hamburgh, 37.6. Altona, 37:7. Paris, 
As 25:60. Ditto 25:90. Bourdeaux, 25:90. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
eg Age Us. Vienna, 10:17 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10:17 Ef. flo. Ma- 
aad, 36}. Cadiz, 36. Bilboa, 36}. Barcelona, 35}. Seville, 353. Gibraltar, 30}. 
Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 439. Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 40. Palermo, 
119. Lisbon, 493. Oporto, 493. Rio Janeiro, 40. Bala, 50. Dublin, 9 per 
cent. Cork, 9 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 103d. New 
Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver im bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 
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1822..] Monthly Register. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d December, 1821. 
Ist. 2d. 15th. 





Bank stock, 4 — 237 

3 per cent. reduced, 765-4 | 763 4 

3 per cent. pam — 

34 per cent. 1 — eit 

4 per cent. consols, 96} 963 

5 per cent. navy ann 0F lll —_ 

India stock, ~ nts | —_— 

67 67 65 JO. FL 
3) pr. 2 pr. 2 pr. 
784 4.| 78 rh) ee © 

19 7-163 | 193 || 19 7-16 

| 89fr. lic. | 87 fr. 40c. | 87 fr. 40c. 

102 102. | 101 


PRICES CURRENT, December 6 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted Jrom the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 


.B—The Observations are made twice ev 
ne ‘second Observation in the 
Thermometer. 


‘y, Calton-hill. 
day, at-nine'o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 


» in the first column, is taken by the Register 








Attach. 


Ther. [Baron | Ther. 











SPererere 
Sees 


RPeP 
Ssaese 


PE 








882|M.47 











Average of Rain, 2.944 inches. 


ALPHABETICAL List of Enetisn Ban 


PTCIES announced between the 20th 


of Nov. and_the 20th of Dec. 1821,-extracted from the London Gazette. 


pene, J. Clapham, Yorkshire, cotton-spin- 
Aan sd 
W. and Baker, N 


Bamford, Pon aoe 
Barker, W. Welch Whittle, Lancister victualler. 
ee — Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, 


Beate w. = D. taaldstons, ophod upholsteret, 


Bellot, mana, Manchester, cotton manufacturer. 
Bell, J. and Bell, G. were coop- 
ers. 


» R. 
ee ences. J. . ‘Petersburgh, Nor- 
thampton, bankers. 
Box, T. “banker, &c. 
. J. and y, J. Size-lane, merchants. 
ig’ th Dock, victualler. 
Burkitt, Ww. Yorkshire, miller. 
Callanan, D. and alsh, T. Wapping, soap-ma- 


J. Covent Garden, merchant. 


W. Halitar, ixon-masters. 


Durrant, W. Castle-street, Finsbury, tailor. 
Eastwood, R. Leds, 
Eastwood, H. Yorkshire, fustian-manufacturer. 
Edwards, W. Chatham, linen-draper. 
Elliott, T. and Haslock, Northampton, boot and 
shoe-manufacturer. 
Else, S. Tredegar Iron’ Works, Monmouthshire, 
shopkee 
Epps, J. olburn, ham and bacon-merchant. 
Evans, T. Mac Se inn-k 
Fisher, F. jun. pats mh surgeon dentist. 
Fowler, J. Mark-lane, tea 
Fuller, J. M. W 
Gale, Q. Newgate-mar butcher. 
ene = ¥ J. L. Mitcham, merchant. 
Gayter, T. Brinsyard, merchant. 
Gleave, s. ‘ane Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
Greaves, J. Sheffield, merchant. 
Harrison, J. late of Beckfoot, Kirkby Lonsdale, 


ter. 

, B. Raleigh, s 

, H. Goswell-street Road, merchant. 

Haviland, R. Cirencester, rectifier and distiller. 

Holland, 'H. L. Cov entry,’builder.: - 

Hounsfield, J. Cononly, Kildwick, Yorkshire, 
calico-manufacturer. 

Howard, J. St Martin’s-lane, cordwainer. 

Hutchins, J. Stoke Damerel, Devon, builder. 

Jackson, R. Cannon-street, 

ar: R. Conderton, Worcester, dealerin horses, 


, linen-draper. 


ca! 
ae 





Jarvie, E. Norwich, iter. 
Kay, E. Sheffield, m: t.° 
Kay, T. Walcot, Somersetshire, auctioneer. 
Kerwood, C. G. Mary-le-bone, printer. 
Lapage, S. Clement’s-lane, drysalter. 
Lancastle, J. and Gillard, R. N. the younger, Bris- 
Levi, Hi. hee of Demarara, now of Nelson-eq 
oO now Oo) juare, 
Blackfriars-road, factor. - 
Litchfield, J. Cambridge, gardener. 
» I. Liverpool, linen-draper. 
Longster, G. Islington, merchant. 





7822.7] 
iE Onteecehioe, wheelwright. 


B. Shotheld, &e. 
Wt H. Bristol, ship-broker. 
New Shorehion teat timber-merchant. 
‘Moore, Lb Halifax, woollen-cloth-manu- 
facturer. 


y Laneashire, merchan 
—— Suffolk, baker. 
Mumby; R. Glamford Briggs, mercer, draper, and 
wfblock,, J. anid Latham, R. S. Bath, woolles- 


Nicolson, J. Cummersdale, Cumberland, iron- 


Wei — a. 
Pabs, ttle Chart maker. 
Parker, R. Whi hechurch 3 op, stationer and 
Parr, J. Strand-lane, Pilkington, check-manufac- 
turer. 
Pattison, ©. St Neots, Huntingdonshire, iron- 


Rirkham, G. Lancaster, merchant. 
Ritchie, J. Richardson, F. and Ritchie, J. ware- 
housemen, Watling-street. 


Monthly Register. 


‘Ta9 
Rivolta, A. Brook-street, Holborn, looking-glass 


Saunders, J. Coventry, auctioneer. 
Sate and ikon, WS Noses ek 


Sut He A. 


soap-manufactarer. 
Staff, Cy and Sam, « W. Cheapside, bombazine 
manufacturers. 


Staples, G. C.. Halifax, wool-stapler. 
‘Temple, N. Fleet-street, wine and spirit mer- 


Ti E. and Gothen, E, Basinghall-street, 


Petts a So Boke. 
Whimple, bankers, ¥ 


( maltster. 





Whatley, 
Whitehead, J. Hanley, merchant. 
Wild, W. Sheflield, 

Wildman 


i 5 bury, tobacconist. 
Winch, B, sen. Hewehumts 8 


AupHABETICAL List of ScoTrcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th December, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bulloch, John and Archibald, distillers and corn- 
dealers at , parish of West Kilpatrick. 
ocean John, now or lately at Kingsbury, in 
the Isleof Skye, ship-owner, merchant, and ge- 
neral trader. 


Chalmers, James, merchant and 
Davidson, James and Peter, merc 
curers, Dundee. 
Glows, win merchant and insurance bro- 
ker, Lei 
Gillespie, Colin, merchant and trader, Glasgow. 
Fm: George, spirit dealer, Glasgow. 
at James, merchant and sugar-refiner, 


t, Glasgow. 
ts and fish- 


Mair, n, vintner and horse-setter, We 
, Myine, William, merchant and insurance broker, 


Provand, 
Samson, John, 


it chtat Riieebock. 


Simson, Alexander and Co. merchants in Portsoy. 
Swayne, Walter, manufacturer, Dysart. 
Watson, Robert and Co. stationers, Edinburgh. 


"DIVIDENDS. 
Crawford, Geo: writer and builder, Glasgow; 
a first and final dividend after 21st Jan 9 





APPOINTMENTS, 


Col. Count Bentinck de Rhone, to be 
Maj. Gen. on Continent only, 

Nov. 29, 1821. 

Maj. Hon. A. J. H. Pe he de Roos, h. 
p- 22 Dr. Lieut. Col. in the Arm ont. 
—— Disbrowe, Gren. Gds. do. 4a" a do. 
Capt. Sim: » Town Maj. of Ports- 
mouth, in the Army, 
Jans 8 1815 
— Henderson, 12 F. do. do. 

July 19, 1821 
fm =e Maj. _— 
Lt. Hodgson, Capt. by purch, vice Cust, 
_ SOF. Oct. 24. 
—— Innes, do. vice Mackenzie, ret. do. 
Assist. Surg.. from 53 F. Assist. 

Surg. vice » h. p. 53. F. 


d Nov. 10, 
orapererenemems 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Lindsey, from 17 Dr. do. Dec. 27 
fm. h. 20 Dr. do. dor 


Assist. Surg. Waltean, fin. h. p. Vet. 
i peleecicomeyiag 
a oy poe ie 
Comes Resafiianh from 16 pam 
A. Piavie, Cornet by puch 


nedy, 7 F. “Nov. oe. 
Cornet Lawrenson, Lt. do. men _—s 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


fp i ese ego Dee. 15. 
p A pL Tr i 8 


— Schricter, Capt, do. vice Western, 

‘ov. 9. 
Comet Leslie, Lt. do. do. 
pa heehee so hoe Cornet, do. do. 
a ee 
LL, Walter, from 18 Dr. Capt. do. vie 


_C. Chal Cornet, do. view: Dash- 
Dee. 1 


Wetemn, Sn. d. p SF. 
~—— Maclean, fm. h. p. 72 F. 
-——— Hemmans, fm. h. p. 14 F. 
of J. Maclean, from h. p. 


—— Kidman, fm. h. p. 8 F. do. do. 
—— Robinson, from h. p. 19 F. 


OO Hon. G.T Keppel, fr oT. 
—— Hon. . om 24 F. 
do. y do. 


Ens. Rose, fm. 55 F. do. 
Lg Pitts, Ens. vice Moore, 


Dee. 6. 
Be Ma Knight, Major, vice heey i 

Nov 2 
Bt. Le, Cot Hall, fim 89. Lt Co. do. 


— Camphalt, do. do. 
—_— 26. 
— Kerr, do. do. 27. 
Lieut. Taylor, fm. h. p. 25 Dr. Lt. 
> Nov. 28. 
—— O’Brien, fm. h. p. 4 W. I. R. 
Lt. do. 
2 fm. h. p. 91 F. do. do. 
—— Liston, fm. h. p. 47 F.do. doa 
= , fm. 89 F . do, do. 


eee oe 
¥- tee do. vice Cam 
C. Fraser, do. vice do. 27. 
Ase, Surg Jobson, fins bep. 9 Vet Br 
Hoe. Assist Saddle. Ailaehs Seng vies 
() 
Barry, prom. Staff, ™,. t8. 
Ens. Low, Lt. viee Crabb, dead, > ©. 


Te Nelly, Adj. ig: vied Mathing, nei 


Gent. Cadet W. Ogilvy, from Rei Mil. 
Col. Ens. by purch. vice Fludyer, 


. Gds. Nov. 29. 

Ens. Macdonald, fm. h. p. 42 F. vice 

Williams, 13. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Grant, fm. 35 F. Lt. Col. 

Nov. 25. 

Ens. Fraser, Lt. do. 

pad Sy . (io. 

Lasik, Levthoes, fla; bhp. 0: 2 . 
aa from h. p. 5 W. I. R. 


———— Manners, fm. h, d.°? F. do. do. 


[Jan. 
Lieut. Mitchell, from h. p. Rifle Br. 
do. do. 


Beaven, fm. 65 F. do. do. 
—— Thornbury, fm. h. p. Rifle Br. 
do. do. 


— organ, Sie bp pS. Soe ro 

G. C. Mundy, Ens. vice Fraser, do. 

—— Fenton, do. vice Hill, 

F. Considine, do. vice Clark, 

Assist. Surg. Shanks, OR, tO. 
Assist. hay, 4 do. 25, 

— apy penh. yan 


24 Lt. Lord Raward Hay, from Rifle 
Br. by purch. do. 
Capt. Hon. E. Cust, from 5 Dr. Gds. 
seats by pureh. vice Macdonald, 


Bt. Maj. — Maj. by ge = vice 
Gauly, can 26. 

Lieut. Hartley, Capt. by ae. vice 
Mosseman, ret. Nov. 29, 

Ens. Ferrier, Lt. b' cee - 

T. B. Bower, Ens. 

Lt. Wolfe, Capt. by =a vice Stewart, 
ret. Oct. 2: 

Ens. L. C. Viscount Falkland, fm. h. " 
22 F. Ens. vice Kershawe, 13 F. 


Dee. 13, 
— Maxwell, fm. 26 F, Lt. by purch. 
vice Denham, 3 . Oct. 24. 
J. Ford, Ens. uP pureh. vice Lord Car- 

marthen, 1 Nov. 15. 
Ens. Hamilton, Lieut. by wy vice 
Maclean, 72 F. Oct. 24. 
Cc. Ramsden, Ens. by purch. Nov. 29. 
Ens. Beales, Lt. vice Marquis, dead, 


—— Montresser, fm. h. p. Ens. do. 
—— Brown, fm. h. p. Ens. vice Graeme. 


89 F. do. 
h. p. 73 F. Paym. 


Paym. Williams, fm. h 
vice Ottley, super. do, 
Bt. Maj. Basden, Maj. vice Hall, 38 F. 
Nov. 25. 


™ Thomas, Lieut. ea ag my 38 


Le Steel, Capt. vice 7g Dee. 13. 
Ens. Greme, fm. 79 F. L do. 
"heer fm. h. p. IF. Ens, vieo 


do. 
91 May J. ‘J. Macdonald, fm. h. p. Port. Ser. 
Maj. vice Bt. Lt. Col. Ri 


Nov 
92 Lt. Wilson, Capt. b reh. vice Alex. 

ilies Oct. 24. 
Rifle Br. J. Parker, 2 tom by purch. vice Lord 


Ens. Will jams, Lt. Lt by pure 

W. M‘Pherson, Ens. by 

Ass. Sure. Duigan, fm. ars Sung. vie 
Haskins io. 19, 


Capt. Grant, Maj. by purch, vice Lord, 
Lt. Peel, fm. 71 F. Capt. by purch. do. 
Sta 


Lt. Col. Cotton, 47 F. Extra Aide-de-Camp to the 
King, with the rank of Colonel in the Army, 
July 25, 1821 
Medical Department. 
Atos Gabe aed, fm. 40 F. Surg. to the Fi 
J Mair, Hosp. Assist. vice Gill Nov. 19, 1a 
le vice ie, ’ a 
7 peg fm. h. oF Aasist. viee 
osp. " ce 
Deckard, prom, : meg do. 25. 
—————_ J. Blair, from h. p. do. vice White, 
>* Dee. 7. 
Exchanges. 
ca We from 38 F. with Capt. Birch, h. p. 


‘orps. 

, fm. 55 F. with Capt. » h. p. 

Lieut. Gray, ‘rom 3 Dr. Gds. ree. diff. wi Lieut. 
Abercromby, h. p. 


— Crossley, from 7 Dr. Gds. with Lt. Nu- 
a, Bi 
ee Pao Tee te Tel 16 





1922.) 


Sn Besa. rec. diff. with Lt. 
— Bitinas, fm. 25 Free aiff with Lt, Scott, 


h. p. 68 F. 
* Grant. from. 42 F. ree: diff. with Lt. Ho- 


Po he 
ee ini, from 45 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Fra- 
Hioliand, fm. 49 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Pel- 
Wattev. Regt. 
rom 55 F. with Lieut. Brocknian, 
— nes from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lt. King, 
Cor. aed Sub-Lt. Chatfield, from 2 Life Gds. rec. 
diff. with Lieut. Hardwicke, h. p. 20 F. 
Grant, from 3 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. 
with Calie, froes 7 br Gas. diff. with C 
Cornet ' rec. wil ‘or- 
net G Greenland, h. p 
2 Lt. Wemyss, from Bs F. ree. diff. with 2d Lieut. 
Matthews, h. p. 
Ens. Grant, from 41 F. with Cornet O’Neil, h. Pp 


19 
— Campbell, fm. 2 F. with Ens. Mundy, 54 F. 
Surg. Sy at from 22 F. with Surg. Chambers, h. 
18 


Asst Su S oop ~ 44 F. with Assist. Surg. 
ee bestest fm. 38 F. with Assist. Surg. 
“3 dal with Hosp. Assist. Cocking, 
Barry, with Hosp. Assist. Dobson, 


H 
losp. 
h. p. 


P- 

Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Hall, 22 F. 
Major Mackenzie, 2 Dr. 
— Maedonald, 55 F. 
—— M‘Pherson, 2 W. I. R. 

—— Lord, do. 
Captain Wrixen, 16 Dr. 
—— Western, 18 Dr. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
56 F. 
ort, (Bt. Lt. Col.) 91 F. 
between Lieut. » 69 F. and 
Lt. Hon, R. King, frem h. p. 60 F. 
Quarter Master Hamilton, Lanark Mill. 
Superseded. 
Paymaster Ottley, 82 F. 
Hosp. Assist. W. White. 
Cashiered. 
Lieut. S. R. Poyntz (since dead.) 
2d Liew ch 
it. Sloper, = Ceylon R. 
Dep. Com. Gen. wan 
Dep. Ass. Com. Gen'¥ Wetherman, 


> Deaths. 
Lieut, Gen. Lee Clifton; Dee. 1, eee 
Lieut. Col. ret F. London, do. 


sisal tla hy ws 1988 x 13, 1820. 
Major Fead, R. A\ 3) 


—— Money, h. p. R. Mar. . 
Capeain Ogte,'9 Fon passage Saat In- 


1 or 12, 
—— M‘Lean, late 4 Vet. Bn. 
Nov. 2. 


March 25, 1820, 
May 16, 182i. 
Aug. 25. 

do. 19, 

20. 


= sagen 07 
—nm Goreng Be Ast. Wexford, 


Vor. XI. — 
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134 
cen Oct. 9, 1820. 


Gordon, ys 18 F. Duffus, near Elgin, No. 
Brit. = Aug. 6, 1821, 
Dec. 16. 


—— Manders, h. 

—— Bell, h. p. SPF Ch Chatham, 

en Clark, h. p. = . London, 

— Crane, h. = 
Markett, h. p. - F. London, 

—— Whitney, h. p. JOF. 

——— Wharam, h. p. 94 F. March 31. 
Horne, h. p- 6 F June 25, 
Gonne, h, p. 4 W. 1. R. Trinidad. 

——— M‘Lean, h. p. 103 F. Oct. 22, 1420, 

— Fleming, h. p. 76 F. 

Davies, do. 
—— Mylrea, late 4 Vet. Bn. Dee. 2, 1821. 
men late 5 Vet. Bn., Edin. Nov. 4 


Mant 26. 


aepherson, 
—— M‘Innes, late 8 Vet. Bn. 
h. p. Corsican 


dan. 27. 

April 21. 

— 
Aug. 23. 

Jan, 4. 

2d Lt. Fleming, h. p. 3 Ceylon Regt. Tuam, Ire. 

land, May 26, 


inte. Clark, h. p. R. Mar. Nov. 24. 
Boult! uitbee, = 
A. Clarke. 

Ens. Duff, 1 = ‘News 


anl 
Lt. Commis. Hay, 


July 20. 
April 26. 


—— Barclay, late 12 do. 
—— Sadlier, h. p. 69 F. 
—— T. Carter, + 101 F. 
—— Souter, h. p. 
—_ —— h. P a3 F. 
—— Brown, h. ea Gar, Bu. 
—— Meredith, Lage = 
—— Godfrey, inv. 
Paym. Seward, Fhe. BWR, Sept. 2, 1820. 
Pastel. h. p.2 Dr. ne ae 
Adj, Lt, "Le Neve: hip. Staff, C.of Cav. Aber, 
“Beat hshire, a, 
»h. p. 100 F. 
os foo h. p. Ree. dist. 
Ens. Grant, 92 F. Jamaica, 
—— Hicks, h. p. “195 F. 
—— Atkins, h. p. 1 Manx. Fen. Inf. 
Quar.-Mast. Stevens, 


July 1 
Coppin, he p- R. Afr. Corps, Cape of 


, R. Art. Wi 
tage Seb SiGe See) 


Chaplain Shaw, h. p. 21 F. Sept. iotem 
Assist. Com. Gen. Ainslie, b. p. 
Feb. 13, 1821. 


“- oie 
April 2: . 
Feb. 20. 


Good H 


Dep. Ass. Com. Gen. 





Broughton. 

W. Ross, sen. h, p. 

Armstrong, h. p. 

- Hall, b. p Montreal, Cana- 
June l, 

Dobson, h. p. Scotland, 
March 


Hughes, h. p. Messina, 


ae 

Phys. West, h. p. (Dep. Insp. by Brevet 
Staff. Surg. W Lax do.) Lisbon, "Nov. 15. 
© Bd y ay ) ged 


—— h. p. Guernsey, 
Surg. Goodsir, . pe sor. 
Assist. Surg. Evans, 50 F. Hydrabad, Mad: 
r July 16. 


—— Knox, h. p. 12 F. ty Nov. 22, 
Mackay, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
‘une 4, 1820. 


Anderson, R. Art. at Dundee. 








da, 





y (1 








Register-—Births and Marriages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 16, At Spencer 
of Charles = Atoms lags po pte dew daughter 
AtL Leghorn, int td a 
t the ir 
Patrick Ross, K.C. M.G. 
27. At Darsham House, “Suffolk, the lady of 
— Purvis, of a daughter. 
In Gower Street, London, the lady of Co- 
lonel O’Connell, of the 73d ment, of a son. 
- Dee. te At Kelso Manse, rs Lundie, of a 


=> Ath Kilbride Sean y of W 


Campbell, of a son. 
3. At A 
Skeldon, 


illiam Fullarten of 


4. Mrs Sutherland, Leith Walk, of a son. 
5. Mrs Ogilvie of Paronan, of a 


a son. 
7. At London, Lady Cochrane, of a wad 
Warwick 


- _ Square, London, Mrs Newton, 
Ra = my ten mg Ne 
— At the Governor’s house, Pi th, the 
of a 
At “Rossie, Mrs Oliphant of Rossie, of a 
14. At Cottesmore, Rutlandshire, Lady Low- 
, of a son. 
‘ aie St ee. arcing Alex- 
: is At edinbore ah, Ge Moncrieff, of a 
CUP anne tatedin tk a. 
son. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs H. D. Dickie, of a 
a At Edinburgh, Lady Berridale, of a son and 
— At Rdinburgh, Mrs David Murray, of a 
— Mrs James L. Huie, Infirmary Street, of a 
re at Wwomum Abbey, the Duchess of Bedford, 
17. In Somerset Sat Penn Ces Lon- 
ee ae the Scots 
1 ‘at the Hague, the Countess of Athlone, of 
c the of Lieutenant Hood, 
38th, or A militia, and late of the 
Ss ughter. 
te eso 


Crescent, h, Mrs Craw- 
ee wr of a daughter. 
yA Cam we — Dalrymple was 


wee indy of Captain os Stirling, ‘of a 


At Edinburgh, the lady of the late J. C. M‘- 

Leod, younger of Geanies, of a daughter. 

23. At 8, Ann Street, St Bernard’s, J. T. 
, of daughter a cauare of 
rs , of a son. 
na ‘hton Place, the lady of Major Mar- 

, of a x 

27. The of Sir George Clerk, Bart. M. P. 

a son. 

28. Mrs Robert Paul, No. 1, Howe Street, of a 
daughter. 

mye be Howe Street, Mrs Scott Moncrieff, 


ofa 5 
— At 19, New Street, Mrs Anderson, of a son. 
The infant survived os hours. 
29. At ~ the Right Hon. Lady Ellinor 
ason 


Campbell, son and heir. 
— > aaa erase Mrs Joseph Gordon, of a 


‘At 35, George Street, Mrs th parnamaag of a 

son, who survived two 
Lately.—At Newcastle, tty of Limerick, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel a son. 


AND: DEATHS. 


‘ 


MARRIAGES. 


July 2. At Madras, Lieut.-Col. Marshal, pay- 
master at the Presidency, to Maria Letitia, daugh- 
ter of Evelyn J. Gascoigne, Esq. Deputy Master 
Attendant. 

16. At Cannanore, Captain W. Hardy, of the 
= regiment M. N. I. to Jane, only daughter of 

the late J. Hunter, Esq. surgeon, R. N. 

Nov. 26, At Peterhead, Andrew Sims, Esq. 
Lieut. R. N. to Mary Anne, second daughter of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Tory, Peterhead. 

— At . Robert Baine, Esq. Greenock, 
a Morris, widow of the late Hugh Morris, _ 


At Sudbury, cy John Eaton, Esq. 
banker, Shrewsbur » second daughter 
of Sir Eauchlan oP deg “D. of the former 


place. 
Dec. 3. At Edinburgh, Mr Smith — i, 
— ow, fo Agnes, b cay pm orci 


James. 

4. At London cae se me na of Ponson- 
of the iste William Douglas, Haq. formerly Judge 

the inte William Douglas —- 
of the Court of Adawlat at Dacca, in the He 
East India Company's service at Bengal. 

6. In Mr Oman’s hotel, Edinburgh, Thomas 
Mather, factor to the Right Hon. W: liam Adam, 
Lord Chief Commissioner, to Sarah Maria Easty, 
second ter of the late Mr James Easty, 
Southampton Street, London. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr Paterson, ome nyr ety a 
ker, to Miss Josephina Lawrie, youngest da 
¢ ~ 4 late Mr John Stitling, merchant, ain. 

rgh. 

10. At Barnsmuir, the Rev. James Brown, mi- 
nister of Kilrenny, to Anne, youngest daughter of 
the late Captain Ranken, 46th regiment. 

— At her father’s house, Henry Salmon, Esq. 
banker, Falkirk, to Miss Christina, youngest 
daughter of George Morgan Esq. Kirkaldy. 

11. At Paisley, William Hart, Esq. writer, to 
aang second daughter of Mr John Adam, Pais- 


— Mr George Gray, merchant, Dalkeith, to 
Isobel, eldest daughter of Mr James Murray, Tra- 
nent, 

13, At St Mary’s, Shrewsbury, Captain James 
Arthur Murra N. son of the late Right Hon. 
Lord William ramay, and nephew to Grace 
the Duke of Athol, to Harriet, youngest a 
of the late William Compe, . of that.town.; 

14. David Scott, E W. S. to Theodosea, 
} ee nae of bert Anderson, Esq. 

roughton Place. 

17. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Patrick Forbes, D.D. 
Professor of Humanity, Chemistry, and Natural 
History, in the King’s College, and one of the 
ministers of Old Mahar, to Mary, 
feo Se ley Paceenen Comemer ae 

ic, in the Mai i) 
ctentel the on ly of Aberdeen. 
— Captain James Pearson, of the East India 
Company’s Service, to ee youngest daughter 
eceased William Richardson, Esq. late of 


pan 
of the di 
Keithock. 

— At Parklee, Robert Welsh, Esq. writer, Ed- 
in » to Mary, youngest daughter of John 
May, — 

A urst, the Rev. C. W. Wodehouse, 

to fen ane Hay, sister to the Earl of Errol. 
ay Jane , Hants, Robert Aitchison Esq. 
Captain Royale Navy, to Eliza, daughter of the 
late Matthew Monro, Esq. of the id of Gre- 


minister Rosemarkie, . to 
second cit of Adar Walker, Esq. 
Muirhouselaw. 
20. At Edinburgh, Mr William 
chant, + Sinee™, to Isabella, daughter 
Alexander Pi 


nada. 
— At Mellendean, Rw mage yy ne the — 
Alexander Wood, 


mer- 
the late 

Rev. rie, G 
—AtS Suthamstead, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry 
Watson, C.T.S; and Brigadier-General in the ser- 





1922.] 
Faithful. tate Wil 
= —_ of ) Mites or Thoyts of 


ulhamstead 
: . 21. Mr William pam se 2 oy _to Eliza- 
daughter of the late Mr William 
upholsterer and auctioneer in Edin- 


burgh. 
— At Mrs Hume’s, Mr Dunn, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Hillhousefield Academy, to Miss Hume. 
» 22, John Lucius Charles Van Baerle, Esq. to 
hter of Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart. 
bridge, William, son of Mr John 
og ms & Barbara, daughter of Mr 


Sovfeld Charles Grace, Esq. writer, St 
Alison, second daughter of Alexan- 


Caroline, 
24, At A. 
Lauder, Si 
Gavin 
27. At 


Andrews, to 
der Forbes, Esq. of Westfield. 
—At an gy Mr A. N. Cetin, of the 
Royal Academ verness, to » youngest 
— of ‘Mr John M‘Donald, Betenash. 
. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Muirhead, mer- 
amt oe eee only daughter of the late Mr D. 


£4 George Clark, bookseller, Aber- 
to Miss homson, Dundas Street, 


deen, Helen T: 


——— 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 18, 1821. At Wick, John Macleay, Esq. of 
Keiss,{much and justly 

June 19. At Madras, Mrs Lucy Jamieson, wife 
of Dr William Bru 

Captain James Scott, of the British Legion 
in the Columbian service, and you t son of 
the late Rev. John Scott, of Kilclaven, Perthshire, 
foe —_s on the 24th of June last, in the decisive 

of Carabobo, in South America. 


17. At Valencia, in South America, of the 
wohig 11 At Va on the 24th June, in the battle 
of Carabobo, Thomas Ilderton Ferriar, Esq. eldest 
son of:the late Dr Ferriar, of Manchester, olonel 
in the Columbian service, and Adjutant-General 
of the — of Apure. 

20. At Negapatam, East Indies, of fever, aged 
ounger of 


yo 1. “at Arcot, William a in 
Lieutenant in the 8th Madras Caval 
deceased Major-General William 
*s service. 
13. At Hall Head Estate, Jamaica, Andrew 
+ se third son of Mr Sievwright, 


home from Scles- 


— Sutherland, 
: land, of Bel- 
5 berdeen. othe was affectionate and 
pos ers lovely, ee and gepomnplianes. Her 
re death is.a deep affliction to her pa- 
y whom, she om > bendonty beloved; and 
ever cherish her memory with the most 


attachment. 
20. In Spanish Town, aaa a ane woman, 


named Mary Goodsall, aged 120 
Oct. 22. In the Island o ite, Mr Alexan- 
der py son of the Rev. ga Murray, 


minister of Auchterderran, Fifes 
‘eee At St John’s, Newfoundland, Mrs Cross. 
At Malta, Ensign Hesse Hesse Maxwell Gordon , 
ithe 85th ment. 


12, At the Manse of Rathven, the Rev. George 
of that parish, in the 79th 
year of his age, and 42d of his ae 
22. At his house, Lothian Road, Edinburgh, 


Ss. 

25. At Dundee, in the 67th year of her age, 
Miss Catherine Sandiman, youngest rg mt ter of 
Mr David Sandiman, late t in Dundee. 
In the short space of eight months and five days, 
a son and three daughters, his whole remaining 
children, have been removed from this transitory 
life—an instance of mortality inom Danlly rarely 
Occurring. 


son of the 
, of his 


15. At Dover, on her 
a 


rents, 
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27. At Dover, on her way from. Canada to 
France, for the benefit of her health, Euphemia 
Ludin, wife of Deputy Assistant Commissary-Ge- 


ee . 
t Edinburgh, Mr uke Fraser, late one of 
the masters of the High School of this city, aged 


county of. Caithness be a ea uring last 
as High Sheriff or 

— At Mr Thomson's hous, 21, ee 
Street, Edinburgh, Mr Robert Smith, Thornhill, 
near Falkirk. 

29. At her house, Leith Walk, Mrs Jane Richie, 
relict of the late Captain John Roberts of Carron- 


flatts. 
30. At Dalyell Lodge, John Dalyell, Esq. of 


— At Bankfoot, Mrs Jane Hay, relict of the 
deceased Alexander Robertson, . one of the 
Principal Clerks of Session. 

Dec. 1. At her house, No. 60, Queen Street, Mrs 
eee At Clifton, after a lingering 

—AtC » a illness, Lieut.- 
General John Lee. : 

2. At her house, in Dundas Street, Miss Janet 
M of the late Wi 


t Cholmondeley H: ng es 
mour, son-in-law of the Mi Marquis of Thcknon 


— At Philpstoun, Miss Catherine Keir, Set 
Souehter of the late William Keir, Esq. Miln- 

olm. 

3. At her house in Gionontee Place, London, 
Mrs Fi widow of the late 
— hay wna rnc 


beng Oe a sung Lon- 
don, There Andrew 
33 years, eighteen of which had been devot 
the service of the army, most of them in foreign 
climates, and scarcely one in his own coun’ 

4. At his hone, & Samnstoes, Se Right 


Lord Henniker, LL.D. F. R. 
_ fra oom Bri wey ana Leaing Guat Esq. 


 Teith Walk, Mr John Ar- 
thur, an gunner his gy 's ship Bellona, 
— At No. 23, South S 's Street, Mrs 
Margaret Alston, wife of Mr Dassauville, sur- 
eon. 
’ — At Edinburgh, Adam Scott Elliot of Arkle- 


ton. 
f. bs Wellingien Micgte Leith Links, Mrs Mar- 
Lindsay, wife of Mr Foggo, of the High 
Oo] there. 


— At Bowerhouses, near Dunbar, Margaret 
Carfrae. 


Carfrae, bg Rev. Dr \ 
— At Hi Berwickshire, Archibald So- 


pesos a 
Antonshill, Mrs Jean wife of 

Prete Dickson, . of Ani 

6. At M » Richard yy late of the 
Coo . mea, 

7. At a Ts Cunninghame, 
se of Captain James Haldane Tait, of the Royal 

avy. 

aa Portobello, Mrs. ys Mudie, wife of 
Dr J. Dunbar Mudie, late of Alford, Lincolnshire. 

8. In Seymour Place, Grace, the eldest 
a of Leaver Legge, Esq. of Melrose, Rox- 


burghshire. 
— At London, of apopl John Ring, Esq. 
aan oe i inown for hs philanthropy and 


rg ye 3 Cochra an, second daugh- 
wei, At hago Ba Sag yy omy "Ki 
— At her house, No. ann aa 


Margaret Ringann, widow of Mr 
Ringann, merchant, Edinburgh. 
— At his house, Rank 
burgh, Mr Thomas Ferguson, aged 78. 
gen has bequeathed the sum of L100 to 
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iarary| ee ime 
Steger Charity Work- 


bag r 4 short but severe illness, Mr James 
alkerstone. 


Cutie, oH 
1 At Leith, Mrs Ann Richlet, wife of Mr John 
merchant there. 
, At Moray Street, Leith Walk, Mrs Knox, 


of Firth. 
ed on sang Aral ss fal ars 


Miss Christian W 
— At Arbroath, Miss , daughter of the 


Gleig, es 
: Miss Barbers Moir, eldest naan of An- 
. late of 

Hermiinge b, Lieut.-Colonel 

t. India Com- 
send ty te Brighton, Pheebe Hassel, aged 111 years. 
His , for the last seven or eight years, 

the 10s. 6d. a-week. 

— At Graycraig, Fifeshire, Lieut.-Colonel An- 
drew: Bethune, of the Honourable 


East India 
every + ¥ 's Service. 
—At nua wife of 


Wiss At Belek, in’ 
13: At Belfield, in the ith fear of her age, Mr 
Margaret White, relict of Mr James Stal 
— At pines, Dr Met Ta ats pe Roya 
College of hysicians of Edinburgh, and former. 
A a tothe Chester Infsmary 

he gy Re Story, Beg, M.D. in the 854 
wurst 


~ ee ee in ae ie eee, 
late farmer, Westfield, at the advanced age of 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs stems, relict ge | 
late John Carruthers, Esq, Of ris, and 
Giughter of Sir Itobert Lane, Baru of Mas 


— At her house, in Castle Street, Miss M 
ret Maxwell, Soa 


, of Cald 
At sei St David Sette Isabella 


tate, Matthew Comb, M.D. 


Si Sie Mrs Hors- 


soko < fenton, i % widow of Sir 
ee At Woodsiie, near 4 Dykes, 
of John Dykes, Esq. of W. 


relict 
17. At the Chateau of Epine, sour Parts, ths 
Countess of Lisburne. 


—At his seat at Daly's Tow in the county of 
Galway, the Right Hon. Denis es, Daly, up- 
wards of 40 years M.P. se te colon of Galway. 

="At hie house, Muselburgh, ¥ Scott, 

18. At Mount Lodge, Portobello, Colonel Fran- 
cis James Scott. 

— At his house, No. 25, Potterrow, Alexander 


Ketchen, 
19. At Mrs Elizabeth Salter, wife of 


James M 
20. At Whitehill, New Deer, the Rev. John 
Bunyan, minister of the United Associate Con- 


= iE St Andrews; in the 57th year of her age, 
Miss Elizabeth Stevenson David Steven. 
aie linen. Daniel M‘Intosh, 
See Kot. ~ 
formerly grocer in Edinburgh. 


. 


Can, 


Mrs Fotman, wife of Mr Pos 
21 
“ean 


21. At 


moo At St Ann’s Hill, near Liv 
| = second daughter of 


"at ag Manse of Crieff, Mr John Gregory, 

late of Edinburgh, in his 85th » 
— At Edinburgh, in the 62 of his age, 
Thomas Henderson, Esq. the Ci by Chamiberiaie: 
The death of this respectable in ee has ter- 
a career of Pog Eso home : Iness and 
great integrit r Henderson for man 
: ents in the M cf 
and Counell of this city; he was for some peri 
Treasurer to Heriot’s Hospital, and, a 
about twelve years Chamberlain and Manager of 
the City Revenues of Edinburgh, an office attend. 
ed with much ne care, and may 
In all the situations which he ocew we thin 
we on} spenk the public feeling, w' we sa wd 
he fill with fidelity. In his ~ oy uties, 
he was firm and decisive, while to all he was 
of access, kind, and affable. In private life, those 
who _— —, pm ——_ with the 
_ of his heart, general benevo- 
of ais dhameten. 

— At Tulliallan Manse, the Rev. David Sim- 
son, in the 82d year of his age. During his lo 
life, he sores uninterrupted good health; and, 
until within three days of his death, = aves 


indisposition from 

Fis ministerial duties. His ami simplicity Of 

mamners, his kind and affectionate disposi 

his inflexible integrity, and exem lary pi oe 

deared him to his family and paris’ 

his as a man, a Christian, cone a "divine, 

will be } remembered by those who had the 

pleasure uaintance. 

anton Glasgow: Mr James Greenlees, late book- 
23. At reed, Major John Francis Fead, 

Royal Artillery. 

Pe At Edinburgh, Mr John Cochran, merchant 


— In London, Mr Henry Beaumont, aged 35. 
—At Mrs James E wife of 
93. in Pi Street, B si Leith, Mi: 
. In Pitt , Near rs 
=. oe reliet of Bailie Laulon, Laudee, Berwick- 
re. 


46. At York Place, David M‘Farlan, youngest 
son of Mr William Williamson, writer. 

— At Huntly, Mrs Isobel Grewer, relict of the 
late William er, merchant in Huntly, aged 


82 years. 
28. At Witham, after an illness of a few hours, 
the very Rev. J. Jefferson, A Archdeacon of Colches- 
ter, Reetor of Weeley, and Vicar of Witham, in the 
county of Essex. 

30. At her house, in a Pees f oy 
after a and painful illness, aria, a 
— aber of Francis, late Earl of Guil- 
‘ord. 

— At Ballewn, Strathblane, Archibald Edmon- 


stone, Esq. of Spittal. 
— At : 14, Janet, second daughter 


ey ‘Dawe 'L Lodge, H the Righ 
le t erts, the t 
Hon. Maria Margaret, Lady Napier, eldest daugh- 

ter of the late Sir John Clavering, — 
—In pton, Mr F. Guion. 
iod of his life on the Edin- 


— At Saxe Greta, Andreas Romberg, the cele- 
brated composer and violin player. 

— At Liverpool, Edward Simon, aie 144 
years, and 22 days, a labourer in 
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